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PREFACE. 


TT  is  my  intention^  in  continuation  of  the 
*  present  Work,  to  publish  the  Third  Part 
of  these  Memoirs^  which  circumscribes  the 
space  of  full  five  Years,  from  the  25th  of 
March,  1784,  down  to  April,  1789.  The  last- 
mentioned  Year  may  be  considered,  under 
every  aspect,  as  one  of  the  most  important  that 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  First,  as  in  it  we  witnessed  His 
Majesty's  happy  Recovery  from  that  great 
Attack,  which  involved  this  Country  in  tem« 
porary  Confusion,  overturned  for  a  time  the 
Administration,  and  threatened  for  ever  to 
bereave  us  of  the  Blessings  of  his  Govern- 
ment. Secondly,  as  having  originated,  a  few 
Months  later,  the  Calamity  of  the  French 
Revolution:  an  Event  which  may  be  said  to 
stand  pre-eminent  for  Atrocity  in  the  History 
of  Modern  Ages,  and  which,  in  its  results, 
has  covered  Europe  with  Desolation.    The 
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Year  1789  forms^  therefore,  a  period  from 
which  dates  a  totally  new  Order  of  public 
Affairs;  and  beyond  it  I  b^ve  no  design  of 
continuing  the  Historical  Memoirs  of  my 
own  Time, 


N.  WILL*  WRAXALL. 


London^ 
9d  April,  1815. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 

HAVING  long  meditated  to  compose 
some  account  of  the  national  events 
which  I  have  witnessed  during  a  part  of  my 
life,  I  have  postponed  the  publication  of  the 
work,  till  nearly  ail  those  persons  of  whom 
I  must  have  occasion  to  speak,  were  removed 
from  the  scene.  In  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  small  number  of  individuals, 
respecting  whom  I  have  been  silent;  scarcely 
any  of  the  leading  characters  now  survive, 
who  supported  or  opposed  Lord  North,  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Earl  of  SheU 
bume,  or  the  Coalition  Administration.  The 
lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  has  removed 
every  objection  of  that  nature ;  and  the 
respect  that  I  owe  to  myself,  has  impelled 
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me  to  dismiss  from  my  mind,  before  I  un- 
dertook these  Memoirs,  every  species  of  bias 
or  partiality.  Not  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  speak  of  recent  or  contemporary 
events,  as  we  would  write  of  transactions  that 
took  place  under  Henry  the  Eighth ;  nor  to 
contemplate  Fox  and  Pitt  with  the  degree 
of  abstraction  and  composure,  that  we  regard 
Marius  and  Sylla.  Such  philosophic  supe- 
riority to  passion,  whatever  pretensions  to  it 
may  be  set  up,  is  not  given  to  man. 

Tacitus,  who  wrote  of  events  recently  per- 
formed, and  who  intended,  as  he  himself 
ttlsures  us,  if  he  should  attain  to  old  age,  to 
compose  the  history  of  his  own  times;  says, 
"  Dignitatem  nostram  a  Vespasiano  incho- 
*<  atam,  a  Tito  auctam,  a  Domitiano  longius 
<*  prov^ctam,  nunquam  abnuerim :  sed  incor'* 
^'  ruptam  fidem  professis,  nee  amore  quisquam, 
«•  et  sine  odio  dicendus  est."  If  I  might  he 
allowed  to  parody  the  words  of  that  historian, 
applying  them  to  myself,  I  should  say,  •—»«<  That 
"  1  consider  George  the  Third,  notwith$tand- 
"  ing  the  many  errors  of  his  government, 
"  which  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  begin* 
"  ning  of  his  reign,  as  one  of  the  best  princes 
«  who  ever  governed  this  countiry,  I  readily 
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<<  confess:  neither  will  I  deny  that  I  cannot 
"  recall  the  idea  of  Lord  North,  unconnected 
<<  with  those  engaging  or  elevated  qualities 
*'  of  mind  and  of  deportment,  which  con- 
"  ciliated  the  affection  even  of  his  opponents. 
<^  Lastly,  that  Lord  Sackville  honoured  me 
"  with  his  friendship,  and  shewed  me  marks 
"  of  confidence,  I  avow  with  pride  and 
<<  satisfaction.  But,  none  of  these  circum- 
"  stances  would  induce  me  to  conceal  or  to 
"  misrepresent  any  fact,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  drawing  a  veil  over  their  errors  or  poli- 
"  tical  transgressions."  I  may  further  add, 
that  never  having  held  any  employment, 
under  any  minister,  at  any  period  of  my 
life,  I  neither  can  be  accused  of  divulging 
official  secrets;  nor  am  I  linked,  in  how- 
ever humble  a  degree,  with  any  of  those 
ephemeral  administrations,  which  took  place 
with  such  rapidity  between  1782  and  1784. 
I  relate  the  events  that  I  either  witnessed, 
or  of  which  I  received  the  accounts  from 
respectable  testimony.  How  imperfect  alight 
these  sources  of  information  enable  me  to 
throw  on  the  period  of  time  that  I  attempt 
to  elucidate,  I  am  ftiUy  aware :  but,  unfortu- 
nately, those  individuals  who,  from  their  rank 
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and  situation,  know  most  of  the  secrets  of 
affairs,  will  generally  divulge  least  j  and  even 
imperfect  light  is  preferable  to  darkness, 

I  cannot  indeed  boast  of  having  enjoyed 
the  same  advantage  as  Dr.  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who,  in  the  "  History  of  his 
own  Time,"  says,  "  I  have  had  the  honour 
"  to  be  admitted  to  much  free  conversation 
"  with  five  of  our  sovereigns.  King  Charles 
"  the  Second,  King  James  the  Second,  King 
*i  William  the  Third,  Queen  Mary,  and 
"  Queen  Anne.'*  But,  between  1780  and 
1794,  during  ail  which  period  I  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, I  possessed  many  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  various  facts,  from  high 
authority ;  and  in  some  instances,  of  ascer- 
taining their  secret  causes  or  springs.  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Burnet  are  almost  the  only 
persons  of  eminence  among  us,  who  have 
commemorated  with  ability,  and  at  consider- 
able  length,  the  events  of  their  own  time. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  regret  that  Prior  did 
not  live  to  accomplish  the  same  task.  That 
he  meditated  and  intended  it,  is  evident  from 
the  words  of  his  Epitaph  in  Westminster 
Abbey:  —  / 
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**  Sm  Temforis  Hutonam  meJsianSh 

Paulatim  obrepens  Febris 
Opens  simul  et  Vitae,  Filum  abrupit. 
Sep.  1 8.  An.Dom.  1721." 

Tlie  work  which  was  actually  published  under 
that  name,  in  1740,  contained  only  some  of 
the  materials  collected  for  it.  If  we  consider 
the  official  or  diplomatic  situations  that  Prior 
occupied  from  1690  down  to  17 14;  and  the 
intimate  friendship  in  which  he  lived  with 
Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Harley,  and  Lord  Bolingbrokej  we  must 
admit  that  few  men  could  have  been  more 
competent  to  elucidate  the  Reigns  of  William 
the  Third,  and  of  Anne. 

How  much  have  we  to  lament  that  the 
late  Mr.  Fox,  during  his  long  exclusion  from 
public  employment,  between  1790  and  1805, 
while  in  retirement  at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  did  not 
occupy  himself  in  composing  the  History  of 
his  own  time  !  Aspiring,  as  he  did,  not  only 
to  the  fame  of  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  but 
to  the  praise  of  an  historian ;  how  infinitely 
niore  valuable  a  legacy  might  he  have  be- 
queathed to  his  countrymen,  how  much  more 
durable  a  tnonument  might  he  have  erected 
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to  himself,  by  such  an  exertion  of  his  talents, 
than  he  has  done  by  exhausting  his  efforts 
on  the  reign  of  James  the  Second!  Not 
that  I  would  be  understood  to  express  any 
sentiment  allied  to  disrespect,  relative  to  the 
work  which  Lord  Holland,  with  pious  vener- 
ation for  his  Uncle's  memory,  has  given 
to  the  world.  Every  page  of  that  short  and 
unfinished  production,  is  worthy  of  its  author, 
and  raises  him  in  my  estimation.  The  **  Intro- 
**  ductory  Chapter"  can  hardly  be  exceeded  for 
profound  reflesdon,  elucidated  by  a  severe  and 
philosophic  cast  c£  thought,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  accurate  and  laborious  disquisition  of 
facts.  Impartial,  ardent  for  freedom,  and 
indignant  against  tyrants,  the  writer  is  never- 
theless exempt  from  the  spirit  of  republic- 
anism* The  small  portion  of  James's  reign 
which  follows,  including  Argyle's  and  Mon- 
mouth's invasions,  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  characterized  by  similar  epithets ;  and 
excites  regret,  from  presenting  only  a  frag- 
ment. But  if,  instead  of  collating  Rapin, 
Hume,  and  Burnet;  or  employing  his  time 
on  the  ini^ection  of  documents  in  the  Depot 
des  Archives  at  Paris;  he  had  dedicated  it  to 
a  delineation,  however  simple,  of  the  great 
political  scenes  in  which  he  had  acted  so  dis- 
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tinguished  a  paf  t ;  with  whst  avidity  should 
we  not  have  perused  the  work?  We  might 
then  have  beheld  as  in  a  mirrc^,  the  secret  His- 
tory of  the  RocldinghMi,  and  the  CoaU^on 
administrations*  drawn  by  a  master  hand, 
which  had  propelled  the  ostensible  minister^ 
of  the  two  periods.  It  was  thus  that  Clarendon 
beguiled  the  hours  of  unmerited  disgrace  and 
exUe,  when  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  great 
"  Rebdlion.''  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  a  man 
to  whom  Mr.  Fox  bore  some  analogy  in  certain 
features  of  his  political  life,  of  his  character, 
and  fortune ;  made  the  best  atonement  to  his 
country,  and  to  posterity,  for  the  irre^arities 
and  agitations  which  marked  the  zenith  of  his 
career,  by  tracing  with  his  own  hand,  in  his 
decline,  the  outline  of  those  transactions 
which  he  had  guided  or  produced.  We  foiget 
his  deviations  from  prudence,  his  faction,  and 
his  ambition,  in  the  elegance  of  his  genius, 
and  the  ingenuous  disclosure  of  his  errors. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  time  in  the  course  of 
the]two  last  centuries,  offers,  pr<^ortionably  to 
its  duration,  so  few  of  those  interesting  anec. 
dotes  at  which  we  eagerly  grasp,  where  the 
Sovereign  comes  j^rsonally  forward  to  our 
inspections^  as  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
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The  reason  is  obvious,  and  arose  out  of  the 
King's  character.  Charles  the  Second,  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  surrounded  by  mis-* 
tresses,  and  all  the  dissipation  of  a  Court, 
presented  to  Burnet,  to  Grammont,  or  to 
A^oltaire,  perpetual  matter  of  entertaining 
recital.  Even  George  the  First  and  Second 
offered  some  resources  of  a  similar  nature,  to 
Lord  Melcomb,  for  his  "Diary;"  and  to 
Horace  Walpole,  fw  his  "  Reminiscences/' 
But^  His  present  Majestjr^s  whole  life,  from 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  down  to  the  lamented 
period  at  which  he  ceased  to  reign,  was  passed 
either  in  the  severe  and  exemplary  discharge 
of  his  public  duties  of  every  description;  or 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  amidst  domestic 
sources  of  amusement.  In  his  agricultural 
occupations,  or  when  engaged  in  the  diversions 
of  the  field,  he  was  only  seen  by  the  few,  who 
from  their  official  situations  or  dignity,  had 
access  to  his  person.  No  splendid  assemblies 
of  both  sexes,  or  festive  entertainments,  to 
which Jjeauty,^  rank,  and  pleasure  in  a  com- 
prehensive sense,  jnust  have  contributed; 
by  levelling  him  in  some  measure  with  his 
guests,  presented  him  to  view,  divested  of 
the  forms  of  royalty.  Unlike  his  predecessor, 
who  even  at  an  advanced  age,  still  preserved  a 
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relish  for  those  enjojnnents;  George  the  Third, 
while  a  young  man,  neither  frequented  masque- 
rade^ nor  ever  engaged  at  play,  nor  passed  his 
evenings  in  society  calculated  to  unbend  his 
mind  from  the  fatigues  of  business  and  vexa- 
tions of  state.  All  the  splendour  of  a  court  was 
laid  aside,  or  only  exhibited  for  a  few  hours,  on 
a  birth-day.  Rarely,  during  the  first  twenty 
years  after  his  accession,  did  he  join  in  any 
scene  of  public  amusement,  if  we  except  the 
diversion  of  the  theatre.  Still  more  rarely 
did  he  sit  down  at  table  with  any  of  his 
courtiers  or  nobility.  His  repasts,  private, 
short,  and  temperate,  never  led  to  the  slight- 
est excels.  Hence,  his  enemies  endeavoured 
to  represent  him,  most  unjustly,  as  affecting 
the  state  of  an  Asiatic  prince,  scarcely  ever 
visible  except  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor,  or 
in  the  circle,  at  a  levee.  "  Junius,"  who 
saw  him  through  the  most  unfavourable  me- 
dium, and  who  converted  his  very  virtues, 
into  subjects  of  accusation,  or  of  reproach; 
depictures  St.  James's  as  a  court,  "  where 
"  prayers  are  morality,  and  kneeling  is  reli- 
"  gion.**  It  was  not  till  a  period  later  than  the 
point  of  time  at  which  these  Memoirs  stop, 
that  the  King  began  to  mix  in  a  select  com- 
pany, and  occasionally  to  indulge  in  the  plea- 
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sures  of  society,  Previous  io  the  year  1784, 
it  is  Gflily  in  the  foreign  or  domestic  transac- 
tions  of  his  reign,  often  only  within  ijke  walls 
of  one,  or  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  the  materials  can  generally  be  found  for 
writing  the  internal  history  of  the  time. 
These  remarks,  I  am  sensible,  apply  princi^ 
pally,  though  not  exclusively,  to. the  part  <rf' 
the  present  work,  where  the  scene  lies  wholly 
in  England:  whereas  the  first  volume  traverses 
the  Continent,  through  different  countries, 
from  Portugal,  round  to  Naples  and  Tuscany. 

Soon  after  I  had  compleated  my  twenty- 
first  year,  in  1772,  I  passed  over  to  Portugal ; 
in  the  capital  of  which  kingdom,  or  in  its 
Vicinity,  I  staid  a  considerable  time.  Josephf 
son  and  successor  of  John  the  Fifth,  th^i  oc- 
cupied the  throne;  but  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  the  celebrated  Count  d'GEyras, 
who  had  been  recently  created  Marquis  de 
Pombal.  Few  first  ministers,  during  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  displayed  greater 
talents  for  administration,  or  exercised  more 
unlimited  authority.  The  King,  though  only 
third  in  order  of  descent,  was  fourth  in  suc- 
cession from  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  denomi- 
nated John  the  Fourth,  who  in  1640  recovered 
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Portugal  from  the  Spanish  dominion ;  and  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak,  he  had  passed  his 
fiftj-seventh  year.  He  was  of  a  good  stature, 
but  inclined  to  corpulency :  his  features  re- 
gular, his  eye  quick  and  lively,  if  a  habit  of 
holding  his  mouth  somewhat  open,  had  not 
diminished  the  expression  of  intelligence, 
which  his  countenance  would  otherwise  have 
conveyed.  In  his  cheeks  he  had  a  high  scor- 
butic humour,  attributed  commonly  to  ex- 
cesses of  wine  r  though  it  might  partly  arise 
from  viident  exercise  constantly  taken  under 
a  burning  sUn.  His  face,  indeed,  was  nearly 
as  dusky  as  that  of  a  Moor }  and  at  Fez  or 
Mequinez,  habited  in  the  Turkish  dress,  with 
a  Turban  on  his  head,  he  might  easily  have 
passed  for  Muley  Ismad,  the  sovereign  of 
Morocco.  Never  had  any  Lusitanian  peasant, 
coarser  and  darker  hands.  One  could  not 
look  at  him,  without  involuntarily  recollect- 
ing how  near  are  the  shores,  and  how  similar 
are  the  climates,  of  Portugal,  and  of  A&ica. 

Two  passions  or  pursuits,  hunting  and  music, 
principally  occupied  his  time,  absorbed  his 
thoughts,  and  divided  his  afifections  :  nor  wasr 
it  easy  to  decide  which  of  them  possessed  the 
strongest  ascendant  over  him.     In  the  former 
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diversion  he  passed  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  day :  to  the  latter  amusement  his  evenings 
were  principally  or  wholly  dedicated,  either 
in  public,  when  at  the  Opera ;  or  in  private, 
with  his  family.  No  royal  house  in  Europe 
was  then  so  musical  as  that  of  Portugal. 
Joseph  himself  performed  with  considerable 
execution  on  the  violin;  and  the  three  Prin- 
cesses,  his  daughters,  all  were  proficients  in  a 
greater,  or  in  a  less  degree,  on  different  instru- 
ments. If  he  was  prevented  by  the  weather 
from  going  out  to  the  chace,  the  King  had 
recourse  for  occupation  to  his  Manege.  On 
Sundays  he  seldom  or  never  missed  attending 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Lisbon ;  but  he  likewise 
maintained  another  Opera  at  Belem,  his  resi- 
dence near  the  capital.  I  have  been  present 
at  this  latter  performance,  to  which,  only 
foreign  ministers,  officers,  persons  belonging 
to  the  Court,  and  foreigners  of  condition,  were 
admitted;  all  of  them,  gratuitously.  The 
house  itself  was  of  very  contracted  dimensions; 
the  pit  not  being  calculated  to  contain  more 
than  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  individuals. 
Boxes,  indeed,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term,  there  were  none ;  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Rojli^l  Family,  being  seated  in  a  gallery 
fronting  the  stage,  elevated  considerably  above 
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the  body  of  the  house.  One  small  bbx  was 
constructed  on  each  side  j  that  on  the  right 
hand  being  appropriated  to  the  Patriarch,  or 
head  of  the  Portuguese  churchy  whom  I  have 
seen  present  at  the  performance.  The  other 
usually  remained  vacant,  being  reserved  for 
any  stranger  of  high  rank  who  might  visit 
Portugal. 

The  circumstance  which  distinguished  this 
entertainment  from  any  other  of  the  same 
kind  which  I  ever  witnessed ;  and  which  may 
appear  so  extraordinary  as  hardly  to  obtain 
credit;  consisted  in  the  total  exclusion  of 
women,  not  only  from  the  pit,  but  from  the 
stage ;  either  as  spectators,  or  as  actresses. 
No  female  could  obt^n  admission.  The  rea- 
son commonly  assigned  by  the  Court,  for 
proscribing  the  whole  sex  from  any  partici- 
pation in  an  amusement,  of  which,  in  all  other 
European  countries,  they  constitute  the  princi- 
pal ornament  and  the  soul ;  was,  that  there  were 
no  proper  places  for  ladies.  But  it  might  have 
been  answered,  that  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  construct  side-boxes  for  their  reception. 
Even  this  reason  could  not .  explain  their 
exclusion  from  the  stage,  on  which  none  except 
Italian  Castrati  yfere  ever  admitted  to  sing,  or 
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to  pefform  any  part.  Battistiniy  who  filled, 
with  great  distinction  the  first  female  charac- 
ters, was  selected  and  engaged,  not  only  for 
his  superior  vocal  excellence,  but  for  his  femi- 
nine^ appearance,  and  admirable  resemblance 
to  a  woman,  when  he  was  dressed  in  female 
attire.  So  complete  indeed  was  the  deception, 
that  I  think  it  never  would  have  occurred  to 
any  uninformed  person,  to  doubt  for  an  instant, 
of  his  being  what  he  personated.  Even  the 
Ballets  were  all  performed  by  men  or  boys, 
habited  in  the  Costume  of  n3nnphs,  shepherd- 
esses, and  goddesses.  This  exclusion  of  all 
females,  except  the  Queen  and  Princesses, 
rendered  the  spectacle,  though  otherwise  mag- 
nifik;ent  in  machinery  and  decorations,  as  well 
as  scientific  in  point  of  musical  execution ; 
ciwnparatively  insipid,  dull,  and  destitute 
of  interest  or  animation.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  the  passi<m  of  jealousy  con- 
stituted the  cause  of  so  singular  a  prohibition. 
The  ^een  of  Portugal,  though  at  this  time 
she  was  considerably  advanced  towards  her 
sixtieth  year,  yet  watched  every  motion  of  ^r 
husband,  with  all  the  vigilant  anxiety  of  a 
young  woman.  And  in  order  the  better  to 
secure  his  personal  fidelity,  she  wisely  took 
care  to  remove  firom  before  his  eyes,  as  much 
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as  possible,  every  temptation  to  inconstancy. 
The  ladies  in  waiting,  and  maids  of  honour, 
who  attended  Their  Majesties  in  public,  must 
certainly  have  been  selected  for  their  want  of 
all  attractions ;  and  they  were,  besides,  too 
far  advanced  in  years,  to  be  longer  capable  of 
inspiring  any  sentiment  except  respect.  The 
Portugueze  females  who  accompanied  Cathe- 
rine of  Braganza  in  1662,  when  she  came 
over  to  England,  in  order  to  espouse  Charles 
the  Second,  whose  total  deficiency  in  personal 
charms  is  so  eloquently  described  in  the 
"  Memoires  de  Grammont  ;'*  could  not  pos- 
sibly exceed  <in  that  particular,  the  attendants 
on  Marianna  Victoria,  wife  of  Joseph  the 
First. 

Nor  was  her  vigilance  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  the  Opera.  She  displayed  the  same 
apprehensions,  and  took  similar  precautions, 
against  any  rival  or  intruder  in  the  King's 
affections,  whenever  he  went  out  to  the  chace. 
Whether  the  diversion  was  hunting,  or  shoots 
ing,  or  falconing,  she  was  constantly  at  his 
side.  No  woman  in  Europe,  indeed,  rode 
bolder,  or  with  more  ski)l«  Her  figure  al- 
most defied  the  powers  of  description,  on  these 
ocoisions.  She  sat  astride,  as  was  the  uni- 
versal  custom  in  Portugal,  and  wore  English 
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leathi^  breeches;  frequently  black;  over 
which  she  threw  a  petticoat,  which  did  not 
always  conceal  her  legs.  A  jacket  of  cloth, 
(X  stuff,  and  a  cocked  hat,  sometimes  laced,  at 
other  times  without  ornament,  compleated 
the  masculine  singularity  of  her  appearance. 
When,  after  having  let  loose  the  falcon,  she 
followed  him  with  her  eye  in  his  flight,  she 
always  threw  the  reins  on  her  horse's  neck ; 
allowing  him  to  carry  her  wherever  he 
pleased,  fearless  of  accidents.  She  was  ad* 
mitted  to  be  an  excellent  shot,  seldom  missing 
the  bird  at  which  she  fired,  even  when  flying : 
but  this  diversion  had  nearly  produced  a  most 
tragical  result;  as,  a  few  years  before  I 
visited  Portugal,  she  very  narrowly  missed 
killing  the  King  with  a  ball,  which  actually 
grazed  his  temple.  Few  princes  in  modem 
times  have  had  more  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  danger  or  assassination,  than  Joseph  the 
First  experienced ;  on  which  subject  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  much,  in  the  course  of 
these  observations. 

.  In  the  year  1772,  the  Court  of  Lisbon  of- 
fered scarcely  any  sources  of  amusememt  tp 
a  foreigner.  Neither  levees,  ^uor  drayring* 
rooms  were  ever  held,,  except  on  birth»<kys» 


and  on  a.  few  particular  festivals*    The  King^ 
Queens   his. brother  Don  Pedro^   his   three 
daughters^  and  the  young  Prince  of  Beyns^ 
lived  all  luider  the  sipie  roof,  and  iqhalHted 
Along  wooden  range  of  ftpartments  at.  Belem, 
lower  down  the  bank  of  the   Tagus    thaq 
Xisban.    The  terrors  and  recollection  of  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  were  so  deeply  impressed 
on  their  minds,  that  they  preferred  residing 
in  a  wooden  building,  however,  mean  or  in* 
conveni^t,  rather  than  encounter  the.  perils 
annexed  to  a  stone  edifice.    Joseph  had  i^ver 
slept  under  a  house,  properly  so  denominated^ 
during  near  seventeen  years.    Wherever. he 
moved,   either  wooden  Barracks,   or  tentsi 
were  provided  for  his  accommodation.      I 
haye  seen  tents  pitched  for  his  reception^  in 
,the    fields    adjoining  the  palace  of  Maffi:a» 
while  that  immense  and  costly  edifice  was 
totally   abandoned,    neglected,    and   unfur- 
nished.   These  precautions,  however  singular 
and  almost  pusillanimous  they  may  at  first 
sight    seem,    were    nevertheless    necessary* 
Experience  had  fuUy.  demonstrated,  that  the 
most  solid,. massy,  and  well'Constructed  build<^ 
ings  of  stone,  cmly  exposed  the  mbabitant  to 
gr«»^ter,  and  more  inevitable  destruction,^  \n 
Ihe  eye^  of  an  earthquake  j  because  the  re* 
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dbtMc6  ited«  hy  Bctdi  mtit^ils  to  the  undn^ 
hl&ab  OP  shock,  pfoduciid  thoir  overthrow. 
Oti  the  ot>nt»ryy  any  structure  cKHSipos«d  oi 
%Oo4  8upp<^ted  like  fke  Btrracks  inhabited 
by  th6  Royal  Family,  on  pilkrs  of  the  same 
ibat^iriats }  yidding  to  the  concu^ioa  of  the 
M^h,  rocked  afid  waived  with  the  convulsion, 
thtis  escaping  its  worst  effects^ 

Nio  sptendor  or  exhibition  of  state  wasmain- 
taifitod  by  the  Kifng  of  Portugal,  who,  .though 
he  ^arofely  ^er  failed  to  attend,  with  tiie 
^yalEttmily,  every  week,  at  the  BuUJ'easks, 
and  at  tibe  Italian  Opera  in  Lisbon,  yet  was 
at«ra^  itindersito^  tto  he  present  incognito*  The 
^nlyMdeviati<^  froM  this  practice  w  Etiquette, 
t^6ok  l^tace  wheifi  the  Court  went  annually,  as 
#ft8  th!e  in^aiiable  custom  in  time  of  Carnival, 
about  the  middle  of  January,  to  the  Fidaceof 
Sidv^  Terra,  situated  several  leagues  higher 
up  the  Tagus  than  the  Metropolis.  The  King 
remained  there  till  the  month  of  March,  and 
idl  the  forei^  ministers  usually  attended  him« 
Hdntihg  i^uties,  to  which  i^suigers  of  cottdi- 
>^n  Were  adimtled,  consti%iited  the  ocoii^mtion 
dr%he  day;  i^towed  in  the  emm^  by  an 
Op^^ra,  like  th«t  of  Bel«m»  opangiatiutrf^^ 
aO  stKshjiersOBsas  bad  beeb  presented  to  tfafe 
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^meaugsu  I  wB&wfiuredtfattJoBepb^xpeoiU 
md  Holess^  a  stim  than  about  forty  tibuDUfaod  . 
PbimdaStBrlmg  aniiuaityt  on  thr  ^vemcm  of 
ttoC^iera.  Yet  he  was  likaime  fond  of  plaji 
and  passed  much  time  at  the  card  table*  Fire* 
Tious  to  the  memorable  earthquake  of  1755, 
he  wai^  considered  as  temperate,  drinking  tiau- 
afly  water  at  his  m^alsc  but  such  was  ibt.  ef* 
fect  produced  on  his  mind)  and  so  severe  the 
Ejection  of  epifits  which  im  expeiieacecL 
after  that  awful  visitatiaa  of  ProTidme^ 
<$hat  it  was  apprehended,  his  hea]&  would  be 
^erioQsly  affected  by  it  His  physidana  ptnth 
i9cnbed  ibe  use  of  wine;,  aa  necesaaiy  ioiMlore 
bis eonstitutJMt ;  aproacriptteoi  which  j^veif 
flo  agreeable  to  the  pati»it>  that  it  waacon^ 
monly  believed,  fiis  Mi^esty  indulged  hinv 
eelf  too  freely  in  its  use^  At  an  eaxher  period 
of -his  li&v  he  was  supposed  to  hai^e  been^ihy 
lef  ^exeesses  of  another  kind,  and  to  havie 
-gi^eA  the  Queen,  j&equent  occasion  for  jealou- 
«y :  norliadtbe  |»rtialiiy  of  Josepb  towai^ 
fthesex,  by  any  meaiis  become  estbiott  with 
iAie  ^decSineof  years.  Bul^  hissttachiuents  or 
^EHmmrs,  were  alwa}^  seare|,  daeorcau^  amd 
-OQiiduGted  with  a  hecomit^  regard  topmbUe 
i^Wf%  as  wdl  as  with  a  djM  attentinattDjus 
^^mfertjc  and  ^oonjugal  ftlicitT:.  No  Jiu^keil^ 
c  2 
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Kke  Mackme  de  Pompadour,  or  Madame  da 
Barry  in  France,  under  Louigthe  Fifteenth; 
or  Madame  Chevalier  at  Petersbuigh,  under 
Paul  the  First,  dishonoured  and  disgraced  the 
^urt  of  Portugal. 

Joseph,  considered  in  his  kingly  character 
andi  capacity,  though  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  first  princes  in  vigor  and  ability,  who  then 
reigned  in  Europe,  was  not  deficient  in  talents 
<Mr  qualities  befitting  the  throne.    If  he  felt 
iiis  own  inability  to  govern,  he  demonstrated 
iio  common  discernment  and  force  of  mind, 
in  the  selection  of  a  minister,  to  whom  he  de* 
Icgateil  that  ofiice.    The  Marquis  de  Pomba} 
-exercised  in  fact^  all  the  functions  of  the  mo* 
narchy.     He  possessed  nearly  as  unlimited 
an  ascendant  over  his  master,  as  the  Cardinal 
cf  Lerma  did  over  Philip  the  Third,  or  the 
Cond6  d*01ivarez  over    Philip   the  Fourth, 
Kings  of  S^ain ;  and  was  accustomed  to  trans- 
act public   business,    at  hours  and  seasons 
4isifaUy  dedicated  to  pleasure,  or  lost  in  sleep. 
:The  King  very  frequently  signed  papers  of  ilie 
.^greajfcest  consequence  after  midnight,  before 
he  retired  to  rest ;  at  which  time  the  Marquii 
commonly  waited  on  him  for  the  purposiQ. 
v^Ehe  auperstition    which    chvacterized   tkje 
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house  -^  of  Braganza,  ^  and  in  t&e  jMiicttce  of 
which  Joseph  himself  had  ^  been  educatetl; 
which  distinguished  his  father  John  the  Fifths 
and  which  survived  in  the  present  reigimg 
Queen,  till  she  became  alienated  in  mind; 
by  no  means  existed  in  him.  The  seizure  and 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  sufficiently  manii^t- 
*d  Iris  superiority  to  the  bigotted  veneratJ<Hi 
felt  for  that  order  of  men,  among  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects.  Jf  he  possessed^ 
himself,  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  nor  evinced 
anjr  passion  for  learning  and  polite  letters,  he 
at  least  extended  protection  to  their 'prcrifes- 
sors.  During  the  period  of  't\f  o  and  twenty 
years  that  he  had  then  reigned  since  the  de*^ 
cease  of  John  the  Fifth,  a  great  and  salutary 
change  had  taken  place  amongthePortugueze, 
in  all  the  attainments  of  a  civilized  peqile. 
Establishments  for  the  education  of  the  youiig 
nobility  and  gentry,  had  been  founded,  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  Great  Britain; 
and  which,  though  originating  with  the  mii 
nister,  yet  could  only  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished by  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign.*  ^ 

These  laudable  acts  of  Government,'  were 
i)ev6rthi6less  contrasted  with   correi^onding 
^fecta  of  Administration }    some  1  of  idiicli 
c  3 
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might  be  ittriSiita&Id  tot  the  Marqids  die  Bomi 
hiis  tt^a  others  seemed  personaSy.  to  ie^ 
proodi  the  King*  The  people  xtcavenai&y  9sndt 
knKfly  comphuned  of  oppressioA.  In  thoToyai 
household,  mismanagemeDtprcf^aiEed  toaudB 
a  degree,  that  almosi  all  the  domestic  sewanbi 
and  menial  att^fidants  of  the  Comt,  having 
been  unpaid  for  several  years,  were  in  ^  the 
lowest  stage  of  distresig;.  The  reverse  had  beeit 
the  caM  under  his  predecessor  John  the  Fifths 
loseph'^B  revenues  -were  commonly  suppcHsed 
to*  amount  to  two  Millions  Sterlings  while  the 
nationid  expenditure  did  not  usitaUy  exoedd  a 
ipoiety  of  that  sitm.  Yet  the  footmen  .wha 
fblloti^  ^e^  royal  carnages  iil  pnblie,  wiere 
]0it  alnok  wMiout:  tjiier  means  di  ei^en  pro* 
curing  smteniuR^e.  i  never  islaw  the  Kiifg 
aiid<2oeeiixnan3rctDrri2^  except  a  sort  of 
Caleehei  or  cha&e^  dvafwn  by  two  mtttte  df 
no'ujicdmmon  beaiil^.  In  tfaid  eqtiit>age^  If hicb 
Faa  hdthiii^  lessiihan  royaler  they  9k^ufi,<9$r 
tended- the  Bi#.Feast&  ^  When  HerJ^jf&^y 
af3coiii|iaaiied  ilie  Bfiicesses  her  daught^^^  ta 
sajr  Masb^  or  to  perfonn  her  devotionsy  at 
some  church  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon ;  she 
wnrdnmn  in  a  ooach^  with  only  ia^  paif'  of 
lioraea  of  a  very  inferior  deaeriptiont  190^  such 
A'  set  cf  haxness  ^  we  eh^Add  sc^eedy.c^^ 


9ft4er  tQ  begoo4  eiiou£^  fo]r  a  faackney-coaQh. 
A1tK)ut  forty  l^Qr»^ga9x^  accopipanied  them, 
9f^  th«y  gmcx^y  dist^ttt^  s<^>°^  mouey  tQ 
tiUe  po{ml«ce».  qi:  rather  1^  I^ggax9>  who  as-» 
j|eiid)led  in  grQiqpes  at  the  4oqr  of  tlw  <^urch» 
I  went,  one  ^y,  to  look  at  thi^  roy^l  ^ay • 
riagei^  k«p^  at  Alcanta/f,  about  a  znila  <}ut  of 
I»)sbq9*  There  w^x^  at  least  thirty ;  som^  pf 
whjjeh  had  cost,  aa  the  peofile  as$iKe4  o^^ 
tWQ.huniired  thpusa?i<J  Crysadoes,  or  tweinty 
thousand  Pounds  Sterlii^.;  They  wey^  very 
magnificent,  and  had  all  been  built  either  in 
EQme.<xr  at  Fa^ifl.  London,  had  not  ^en 
bejgi^n  to  s^ply  th«  Contin^nl  wi^h  tl^  f^T* 
ticl»  of  iuHvry,  AiRPAg  the  royal  ca^ipi^i^ 
I  waa  9tro«k  wijtb  the  coach  in.  w^i^^  Johf 
the  Eoiirth  in«d9  hi^  pubiw  ew^ry  into  th9 
eapit^»  afl^  reoQveriBig  Fgrtugal  £c^q  th^ 
Spaiwrd^.  It  uewly  realiiwd  the  dfl9«iptifl»| 
g^«  uaaf  tho$g  vehicle  ^qqi\  9&ef  niiea  &« 
aiqpflarattoe  or  aiyentiiQit  ia  the  ip^eenth  cmb^ 
lUry^  The  earmg^  m  qu«cftio]|»  M^iioh  had 
h9^Q(Q9ii«t;raattd  in  i^4U  yf»$  «»^UMlt})^ 
abo^e  a  hwtidr^  a&fi;  thirty  y^ars  Qld».«t  the 
|ijEi»ewfaenl9awit}  andwiigteincareprQpmfy 
^  4w<^iiMHa>e4  «  ehAfli^«r  ofk  y^^tHs,  than  a 

«MPhk;H[.tl|»||ied«$&  9««6pN^o;0f  the  t^flOb 

MiiiiWie^ftUe.of  >c9ii)^it^i}g.t»;^  or  tirdtve 
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persons  with  the  utmost  convenience.  IW 
sides  were  open ;  the  windi^ws  resembling  the 
htttices  of  our  farm-houseS)  divided  ihto^small^ 
panes,  with  casements  for  the  admisskm  of 
air.  It  was  present  with  pious^  Veneration,' 
as  a  monument  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  first  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Braganza.  Henry  tiie  Fourth  was  seated  m 
just  such  another  coach,  when  he  wa»  stabbed 
by  RavaiUac,  in  the  year  i6ic^  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Ferronerie,  at  Paris. 

Joseph  the  First  had  twice  escaped  from  * 
similar  fate  to  that  of  Henry :  the  first  time 
in  1758 ;  and  the  last,  only  two  years  befori^ 
I  vi^ted  Lisbon.  Th^  fornfer  attempt,  which 
occupies  a  memorable  place  among  the  tra- 
gical events  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may 
hmk  with  Damien's  attempt  On  Loins  the 
¥iftdeath's  life,  in  1755 ;  smd  with  the  attack 
^ittad«  in  1 77 1,  on  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland: 
1  allude  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  IXdce 
4f  Aiwro,  and  the  Mflbi?qi]d»de  Tavora  in  1758  \ 
-all  tbe  leading  particulars  ^f  whieh- 1  ha^e 
often  heard  recounted  by  contemporary  wit- 
•tiess^s.  The  Duke  d^Aveiro^  whose'  fraiily 
*]iame'was  Mascarenhas,  descended  from  Don 
'XJpewge^ '  aPnatlii^  scm  of  -  J<^  t^*:8lSi^Hfli, 
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Va»g  d  Forti%al»  aot  of  the  ihost  IflustHouf 
Princes  wlio  has  x&gped  in  modem  ages ;  IK^ 
ccmtei^poiaty  of  our  Henry  the  Seventh ;  aii^ 
to  whose  exertioiis  -we  owe,  in  an  eminent' 
d^ree,  .the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India, 
roiupid  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  D^Aveiio^s 
talents  appear  to  have  been  vety  moderate 
and  his  cpurage  very  equivocal:  but  his  tem-* 
per»  ferocious^  as  well  as  vindictive,  rendered 
him  capable  of  embracing  the  mort  &^itioui^ 
measures  for  the  gratification  of  his  revenge. 
The  King  of  Poltugd's  escape,  which  was 
altc]^ther  fortuitous,  resulted  &om  the  cool* 
ness  or  presence  of  min4  maniflrated  by  the 
coachman  who  drove  the  myai  carrii^e*  '  Fm*, 
this  man,  finding  that  several  shots  or  bi^ 
had  passed  through  it  behind ;  and  not  doubt* 
ing  that  Joseph  was  wounded  ^  instead  of  pro- 
ceedii^  forward^  immediately  turned  round 
his  mules,  and  took  the  road  that  led  to  the 
bouse  of  the  King's  aurgem.  By  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  Manoeuvre ;  Joseph  avoided 
falling  into  the  hands  of  four  other  anhed 
parties  of  Conspirators,  who  were  posted  at 
di%rent  places^  where  it  was  known  hie  rou^i 
p9fts  in  hi^  y^uy  to  the  palaoe* 

;  :  A'  woouio»  ^le  4dd  Matdumess  of  Tavan^ 
ionned  tiie'soid  of  this  lai^^uinary  enteiprizev 


^hich  ctmducted  the^  psuiQ^4l  penioki  ^^ 
gllge4i^  it,  to  a  cruel  and  ignoainibtis  death.. 
I^ayevgef  beigfaileDed  by  personal  enmity  to^ 
ward«^  jlihe  King, and  the  first  Minister,  wIk>' 
iMd  r^uaed  to  iraisethe  Marquis  of  TaVora  to^ 
the  4i0Oi(y  of  a  Duke ;  rather  thin  any  wifi 
aaeoftlkUied  intention,  or  expeotat)o»i  cinv^ 
vcHTtQigthe  GoYemment,  and  dethroning  the 
Brjt^naa  family >;  keem  tabave  stimnlated  the 
CoQQSpkataors  to  so  atrocious  an  undertakdi^. 

Precisely  ^jbfnilar  motives  impelled  the  I>ike 
of  Oileans  to  produce  those  commotions  which 
^v&ntiially  overturned  the  !FVenoh  throne,  send 
led  to  tte  horrors  of  the  Revolution  J  It  was 
]g4t  ambition,  or  the  hope  of  reigning,  but 
petfiobal  hatred  and  revenge*  The  late  Duke 
o£  Ikirset^  who^  fkm  the  situalion  that  he 
Oiecupied  dixnng  several  years,  as  Embassa^ 
dur  .to  the  Couift  of  Versailles,  had  <^ot^ 
tariAiw  of  obtaining  the  most  autheiitic  in<^ 
^KHJBiatton,  has  many  times  ^sured  me  of  this 
jgiot  .  Me  knew  it  frcmi  the  Qu6en  herself. 
^4  coiu^titnled  the  princip^  objedt  of  the 
^ukeiifOileaiis's  detestation,  whcfeN^iUiaM^ty 
was  not  so  much  leveB^  againsft  LoiHis  tfat 
Sixteenth,  as  against  the  Queen*  That  prifw 
f»9»  bad  given  faun  many  taiuaes  .of '  aversion  i 
jN»0^  wjbioh  consisted  ih  isndeavobling  'sue- 
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cessfi^y  to  prevent   the   marriage   of  his. 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  D'Orleans,  with  the 
Duke    d'AngouIesme.       Marie    Antoinette 
i$^isfaed  to  unite  her  own  daughter  m  marriige 
with  £he  young  Prince,  as  she  thereby  secured' 
to^  her  the  succession  to  die  throne  of  France/ 
in  case  that  Loiiii^  the  Sixt^nth  ghonld  not 
\exv^  behind  him  any  son.     The  X)ake  of 
Dorset    told  me,  that  as  early  as  1786^  or 
1787^  the  ^een  has  said  to  him,  on  her  see- 
ing   the   Duke  of  Orleans   at  Versailles; 
^^  Monsieur  leDuc,  regarded  cette  hotnme 
^  la.    n  me  deteste,  et  11  a  jure  ma  pert^> 
4C  Je  la  vols  dans  ses  yeux,  toutes  les  fbis" 
<<  qu'il  me  fixe.    11  ne  sera  jamais  content, 
^f  jusqu'a  ce  qu' ii  me  voit  etendue  morte  a  ses 
^^  pieda."  He  lived,  in  fact,  to  witness  her  tra^ 
gicalend,  but  he  survived  her  only  a  veiy 
i$bort  time.    I.  return  from  this  digresstoo,  id 
the  Fortugtieze  con&piratcn^s.    They  executed 
thdr  attempt,  like  rm^n  destitute  of  couiuge  t 
fWf  if  the  first  bahd,^    who  intercepted  tbfl 
King,  asrke  was  retuirning  from  Btlem,  had 
4red  into  the  carriage  as  he  adv:»aced,  instead^ 
of  waitittg^  as  they  did,  till  he  Had  pasi^, 
before  tibey  discharged  their  pieces^  he  mfiAt 
hftvtf  fidten.    The  ball  wiith  which  he  WM 
woimded»  passed  iaetween.iiis  side  and  hit 
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arm,  tearing  the  flesh  of  both,  but  without  in- 
flictiiig  any  severe  wound. 

The  consternation  excited  by  the  attempt^ 
vas  augmented  by  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
was  enveloped }  the  Court  remaining  some 
weeks  in  total  ignorance  c/f  the  authors  of 
the  conspiracy ;  as  the  Conspirators  did,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  equal  uncertainty,  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  King's 
wounds*  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Duke  d' Aveiro 
and  the  Marquis  of  Tavora  repaired  ahnost 
daily  to  the  King^s  apartment,  to  make  their' 
enquiries  in  person  after  his  health ;  expres- 
sing the  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  treason.' 
They  were  even  admitted  to  his  presence  ;* 
but,  in  a  chamber  intentionally  kept  so  dark/ 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  ascertain 
the  probability  of  his  recovery.  Meanwhile, 
the  vigilance  of .  the  Marquis  de  Pombatt 
aided,  as  is  said,  by  some  imprudent  ex- 
pressions of  the  Duke  d'Aveiro,  enabled  the 
Minister  to  trace;  and  to  ascertain  the  guilt 
of  the  Conspirators.  They  were  then  arrested 
aiid  brought  -  to  trial;  The  Duke  d' Aveiro, 
t^e  Marquis  of  Tavora,  and  his  two  sons,  were 
broken  on  the  wheel;  while  the  old  Mar-^ 
ebioQefif, '  who» '  in :  consideration  of:  her  sexi 
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WBs  sentenced  to  be. beheaded,  ascended  the 
scaSbld  with  a  firm  step,  betrayed  neither  fear 
nor  contrition,  and  laid  down  her  head  on  the 
block,  as  she  would  have  done  on  a  pillow. 

Haughty  and  imperiousdn  her  character,  she 
was  restrained  by  no  considerations  of  pity  or 
of  humanity,  when  her  vengeance,  her  ambi* 
tion,  or  her  interest,  impelled  her.  .  The 
meetings  of  the  Conspirators  were  frequently 
held  in.  a  summer  house,  situate  in  the  garden 
of  the  Marquis  of  Tavora's  palace  at  Lisbon, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  long  wooden 
gallery*.  It  happened  that  a  young  Portu«> 
gueze  lady,  of  noble  extraction,,  but  of  re* 
duced  circumstances,  who  lived  in.  the  Mar* 
chiones^^s  family;  as  her  companion;  surprized 
at  observing  lights,  one  evening,  in  this  sum- 
mer house,  and  altogether  without  suspicion 
of  the  cause;  was  attracted  by.  curiosity  to 
approach  the  place.  As  she  advanced  along 
the  gallery  that  led  to  it,  she.  heard  voices 
in  earnest  conversation;  and  on  coming 
.nearer,  soon  distinguished  that  of.  the  Mai^ 
.chioness,  who:  seemed  to  be  .animated,  by 
some  ,  cause,,  to  a  pitch  of  uncommon  vid- 
Jence.  She  listened  for  a  few  seconds;  and 
th^,  apprehenaive  of  being  rdiscovered.  in 
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9MCh  a  tifaMd:i4ip,  sbe  '\fHi  dfaoiit  ito  retcnr 
from  irhence  she  cane,  when  the  door 
fiiddeftfy  opetiir^,  tihe  Marcha4Mie»  heradf 
appenred.  Their  anrpriiie  was  mutual  4  and 
the  latter  demanded,  with  much  agitation, 
vkat  canse  liad  broa^t  her  to  thai  place  ? 
Sbe  answered,  that  her  Mtomshxnent  at  ob*^ 
senrang  lights  ia  the  summer  house,  had  led 
her  to  ascertain  the  reason*  **  Yoa  have 
than,  no  doilbt/'  said  the  Marchiones^ 
^  4»verheBa:d  <mr  conversation  ?**  The  young 
lady  ^otested  thut  she  was  perfectly  igno^ 
caoit^'  any  fatt  of  k\  and  diaft  as  soon  as 
frine  distwaguished  the  Marchioness's  vmc^ 
her  irespact  led  her  to  90tura  to  the  |ya^ 
imcBr  wfaicli  she  was 'about  to  do  aft  the 
JDSomaiiiE  when  the  door  ^opeo^d.  But  tike 
Matchioness,  who  tiad  tbo  mudh  at  stake  td 
beao  aas%  satisfied  or  ^ec^ired^  assuming 
ar  traaqpnl)  air,  and  aififecting  to  teposR  a 
leoofideooe  in  fas^,  ^  The  Marquis  and  I,^ 
««^aed  ifAie,  **  iw^re  had  a  serious  and  a 
f^  viidant  quai^e)',  daring  the  course  ^f  which, 
^.  be  ^JiBd  :the  mdetfess  to  contradict  ooae  in 
^fthe  aHBt'inndting  maimer;  and  ^e  even 
-^  caoranl^Us  auiAacdtyttDsudi  appoint,  as  to 
f*  jgiy^mm  the  lie.  I  iburtH;  4»u!t  of  ike  room» 
-^  unablflitDireilaaiii  my  iadigQaticn  and  «o 
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^  i<xaffdT  wktte»pf:  my  e^iotioDB.    Did  ymi 
«<  not  hear  him  give  me  the  lie  at  the  time 
**  I  opened  the  door  ?"     "  I  did,  Madam/' 
impiadei^y   replied   the   unfortunate  lady. 
Aware  from  that  inistant,  that  the  nature  ng£ 
thedr  meeting,  and  of  the  sidjjects  agitated  at 
it,  was  now  in  some  measure  discoveied,  ^e 
instantly  determined  to  prevent  the  pomlMfity 
<£  ita  being  fi»ther  divulged.    Nest  mwatng, 
the  body  of  the  unhis^py  listener  was  fetmd  in 
aone  of  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  wrapt  in  a  ^eet, 
scarcely  cold,  and  the  blood  still  oozing  ^m 
various  wounds  inflicted  on  he^  with  a  daggw. 
It  was  not  doubted  at  the  time,  that  she  had 
4)een  put  to  d^a^  by  secret  direotionS)  iasued 
.£rom  the  palace  of  Tavcffa  t  but  Utt  poweK  of 
that  great  &mily,  and  the  frequeiicy  of  ^simiiAr 
spectacles  in  the  Portuguese  capittd^  eHeiiced 
aU  judicial  ^enqoiry  into  the  causes  of  her  tra- 
gical end«      TSie  Marchioness  expiated  her 
ioime  011  the  scaiEbld.    H«r  deuighter4n4aw, 
9he  young  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  alone,  *idio 
was  daughter  to'the  Duke  d'Aveko,  ewmpteA 
ifrom  &e  general  destruction  of  her  ftmfly* 
either  oucaccount  iof  her  pi^umed  innodene^ 
^tf,  as  was  pnitended  by  ^others,  ^mmotihres 
lof  private  pM^ialit^r  on  the  paM  of  l!be  JCin^, 
tiaa  ^nmuitted  in  «  4SDilvmt.     She  was;  t 
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lieUevei  stiU  living  in .  17729  under,  oon&iee- 
ment. 

The  second  attempt  made  on  Joseph's  hfe, 
toose  from  the  irritated  feelings  of  a  poor 
Portugueze  peasani  This  man,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  conduct  of  the  King's  servants, 
whp  had  forcibly  seized  on  his  carts  and  cattle ; 
rushed  furiously,  on  His  Majesty,  as  he  was 
^oing  out  to  hunt,  and  aimed  a  blow,  with  a 
,lpng  polet  at  his  head,  which  narrowly  missed 
him.  It  happened  at  the  palace  of  Villa  Vi- 
.ciosa»  the  ancient  patrimonial  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Braganza,  where  the  King  used 
:smnetiines  to  repair,  for  a  short  time.  The  pea- 
sant was  not  executed,  but  stOl  remained,  as 
comoion  rumor  asserted,  in  a  dungeon  at  Be- 
lem,  when  I  was  in  Portugal.  Two  such  at- 
tacks, though  of  very  opposite  kinds,  yet  had 
rendered  Joseph  timid,  and  induced  him  to 
take  many  precautions  for  his  preservation 
against  i^miliu'  efforts  of  vengeailce,  or  of 
treason.  Even  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Lisbon, 
^wfaich  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to  attend,  yet 
when  he  went^  as  was  his  custom,  between 
the  Acts,  firom  the  royal  Box  in  front  of  the 
jitagf,  to  a  side  Box,  from  which  he  viewed 
the  BaUetoi  he  alwajrs  passfd  through  a  private 
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passage,  weD  secured,  constructed  on  piuposQ,. 
with  a  view  to  protect  his  person  from  any  act 
of  violence. 

Marianna  Victoria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
wife  of  Joseph,  wasL  a  daughter  of  Hiilip  the 
Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  by  Elizabetli  Parnese,^ 
his  second  wife,  liairess  of  that  celebrated  fa« 
mily,  and  herself  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  ta- 
lents*    The  Princess  in  question  had  been,  as 
i^  well  known,  betrothed,  when  a  child,  to 
Louis  the  Fifteenth;  was  sent  to  France,  and 
resided  in  that  country  during  several  years  i 
but,  on  the  death  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Or* 
leans,  in  December,  1723,  when  the  govern- 
ment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  de  Boar* 
bon;  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  administra- 
tion, was  to  dissolve  the  unfinished  marriage, 
and  to  send  the  Princess  back  to  Madrid.    In 
the  year  1729,  when  she  was  not  more  than 
eleven,  she  was  carried  by  her  father,  Philip,  to 
Badajoz,  and  married  to  Joseph,  then  hereditary. 
Prince  of  Portugal,  who  himself  had  not  at- 
tained his  fourteenth  year.     The  nuptiids  wete 
immediately  solemnized;  the  bride  and  hride- 
groom  being  put  into  the  same  bed  together,  in, 
presence  of  the  great  crfBcets  of  the  court;  hiit 
it  was  near  six  years  afterw&rds,   in  December 
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1734,  before  she  brought  into  the  worirf  tf 
daughter,  the  present  Queen.  Marianna  Vic-- 
toria  was  said  to  have  been  very  agreeable  in? 
her  person,  when  young;  but  in  1772,  no  traces 
df  that  beauty  remained.  Her  figure  was  short 
and  thick,  her  face  red;  her  nose  large,  and  her 
ipanner  destitute  of  softness  or  elegance.  There 
was,  indeed,  nothing  feminine  in  her  appearance 
or  demeanour.  Nevertheless,  her  eyes,  which 
were  dark,  lively,  and  piercing,  retained  their 
original  lustre.  She  wore  a  profusion  of 
Rouge;  her  neck  and  shoulders,  whether  at 
Church,  at  the  Opera,  or  at  a  Bull  Fea«t,  be- 
ing  always  bare;  and  she  seemed  to  be  not 
only  in  possession  of  health,  but  capable  of 
the  roughest  exercise,  or  most  severe  fatigue* 
Her  arms  were  brown  and  sun-burhty  from 
her  perpetually  following  the  chace-  Those 
persons  who  knew  Her  Majesty  well,  always 
assured  me  that  she  neither  wanted  spirit,  nor 
ability,  though  she  never  attempted  to  possess 
power,  nor  had  ever  attained  any  political  in- 
fluence. All  her  anxiety  seemed  to  be  confin- 
ed to  the  person  of  her  royal  partner,  and  did 
.not  extend  to  the  guidance  of  state  affairs,  if 
a^ny  opinion  might  be  formed  of,  her  rdigion, 
from  hep:  behaviour  at  Mass,  she  was  assuredly 
ikQ  bigot.    I  wa&  fuxustomed  to  frequent^  from 
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£rom  motives  of  curiosity,  the  church  of  the 
Necessidadasy  and  that  of  St.  Fnmcisco  da 
Paola,  where  she  constantly  attended^  with 
the  Princesses,  her  daughters;  and  I  may  truly 
assert  that  I  never  saw  any  woman  who  mani* 
fested  so  little  attention  while  at  her  devo-* 
tions. 

Of  a  widely  difierent  character  from  hef 
Mother  in  that  respect,  was  the  Princess  of 
Brazil,  Maria,  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
of  Joseph,  and  presumptive  Heiress  to  the 
Crown  of  Portugal.    In  her,  a  gloomy  and 
-severe  spirit  of  superstition  formed  the  predo- 
minant featore.     Her  mind  wa^  said  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  tragical  Catastrophe 
of  the  Duke  d'Aveiro,   and  his  associates, 
whose  fate  she  was  believed  to  lament,  as  hav- 
ing been  unmerited,  or  unjust.     To  her  re- 
flectidns  upon  those  terrible  executions,  height- 
ened by  the  remonstrances  or  reproaches  of 
her  Confessor,  has  been  indeed  generally  attri- 
buted the  subsequent  alienation  of  her  under- 
standing.    In  her  person  she  was  taller  than 
either  of  her  sisters,  as  well  as  thinner;  of  a 
pale  and  wan  complexion^  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate mdancholy;  her  features,  prominent, 
strong,  and  altogether  destitute  of  any  attrac- 
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tians*  Ih  aH  the  duties  and  departments  of  fair 
.vate  Mfe^  she  w«  exempTary^r    Married  to  heir 
Uiicle,  only  brother  td  the  King,  Aey  exhibited 
a  model  of  nuptial  felicity.    The  union,  how- 
ever repugttant  to  our  modes  of  tbinkiti^,  and 
in  some  measure  contrary  to  nature,  yet  had 
been  fruitful ;  they  had  then  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  living.  The  desire  of  preventing  any  . 
possibility  of  a  disputed  succession,  between  the 
collateral  male  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  fc- 
ipaJe  in  direct  descent,  dictated  this  species  of 
incestuous  marriage;    which,  whatever  sane- 
:tion  it  may  derive  from  antiqtuty,  among  the 
Ptolemies,  or  the  Seleucidas,  can  plead  no  ^ 
rallel  ^moKigtte  other  royal  houses  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  tiie  leabt  lingular  circumstance 
of   the  traniiaction,    that  so   far  from  any 
compulsion    having    been   used    to   accam- 
plish  it,  the  Princess,  from  her  early  youth, 
entertained  a  strong  partiality  and    attach- 
ment towards  Don  Pedro,  her  future  Hus- 
band.    She  was  near  thirty-eiglrt  years  old, 
when  I  visited  Portugal. 

All  the  talents  of  the  female  part  of  the 
firaganza  Family,  were  said  to  be  coaacentra- 
ted  in  Donna  Maria.  Anna,  second  of  Jaiieph's 
daughters*    Shorter  and  thicker  in  her  perscm 


thsm  the  t'rincesi  of  Brai^^  dfe  hr^  laaore 
agreeable  in  her  countenance';  possessing  a 
ruddy  complexion,  as  well  as  a  more  ^idmsi/td 
expression  of  futures.  Her  mind  vfM  fi^tkr 
panded,  jand  her  ujAderstanding  cultiv^yted  bjT 
polite  kno3»(ledge,  JVfanjr  of  her  hotu's 
were  dedicated  to  reading,  and  she  was  re? 
garded  as  superior  to  bigotry.  In  additipd  to 
these  solid'  endowments,  she  joined  gre^t 
taste  and  skill  in  Music,  with  a  fine  voice. 
Though  the  most  accomplished  of  the  three 
sisters,  she  was  nevertheless  doomed  to  re- 
main unmarried  in  her  father's  court,  having 
^attainedf  in  1772,  her  thirty-sixth  year*  Na* 
ture  had  been  in  some  respects  more  bountiful 
to  the  third  Princess,  Ddnna  Maria  Benedict 
tJ^  who  was  likewise  considerably  younger* 
being  only  six  and  twenty  years  old  at.  this 
time.  Thoaghlow  in  stature,  dumsy^  ^md 
much  inclined  to  Embonpoint,  her  &ce  was 
v^y  hand^me^  her  eyes  dark  and  eloquent, 
her  comple&ion  fair,  the  contour  of  her  counh 
ienance  rather  round  tkai,n  oval»  xmd  her  iba^ 
tures  small,  as  well  as  delicate.  ^  But  she  was 
mot  considered  to  possess  the  ^superiority  df 
aaiiid  that  diiJtingiiiBhed  Mana  Anna.  .  About 
sevejtf  yea?s  before  thetimeof  which  Ispeak^ 
a  treaty  of  ^marriag^  :hia4>}>e^n  set  on  foot  \m^ 
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iween  this  Princess  and  the  Emperor  Josqpfr 
the  Second,  who  was  then  recently  become  ^ 
widower,  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  It 
proceeded  so  far,  that  preparations  were  made 
for  transporting  her  from  Lisbon  to  Flanders^ 
in  her  way  to  Vienna ;  and  a  ship,  constructed 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Brazils,  mag« 
nificently  decorated,  lay  ready  in  the  Tagus. 
Bnt,  the  intrigues  and  exertions  of  the  old 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  mother  of  Charles 
the  Third,  and  grandmother  of  the  Princess 
h^self,  who  was  incensed  at  the  endeavours 
of  the  .Marquis  de  Pombal,  to  assume  the  ex- 
clusive merit  of  this  alliance,  rendered  the  plan 
abortive.  It  is  probable,  and  I  have  been  so 
assured  at  Vienna,  that  the  pretext  used  to  in- 
dispose  the  Austrian  court  from  accomplishing 
the  projected  nuptials,  was  the  representaiion 
made  of  the  improbability  of  her  producing 
children,  on  account  of  her  tendency  to  be. 
come  large  and  fat.  Incredible  and  unnatural 
as  it  may  seem,  she  was  actually  married,  seve- 
ral years  afterwards,  in  1777,  when  turned  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  to  her  own  nephew,  her 
skter's  son,  the  young  Prince  of  Beira,  even- 
tual heir  to  the  Throne  of  Portugal.  The 
loeremony.  was  performed  in  Joseph's  apart- 
itientSy   as  he^  lay  expiring*    They  lived  to* 
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^^r  many  years,  but  never  had  any  issue* 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  rational  excuse, 
or  adequate  motive  assigned,  for  this  second 
^nion  in  the  same  family,  which  impresses  with 
a  degree  of  horror,  or,  at  least,  of  disgust;  and 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Portugueze 
women  of  condition  seldom  bear  children,  if 
not  married  before  twenty-eight  or  thirty, 
Catherine  of  Portugal,  daughter  of  John  the 
Pourth,  who  was  the  wife  of  our  Charles  the 
^Second^  and  who  espoused  him  at  an  earlier 
age,  I  believe  about  twenty-four^  never 
brought  him  any  issue,  male  or  female^  but 
Bumet  says,  that  the  King  himself  told  iiim^ 
(Dr.  Burnet)  that  "  she  had  beeja  with  chili" 
She  even  once  miscarried,  when  considerably 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  if  we  may  believe 
thejsame  historical  authority:  but,  as  Charles 
bad  no  fewer,  it  is  asserted^  I  .think  by  Dr» 
Lucas,  in  his  History  .of  England,  thaja 
fifty-three  natural  children,  by  different  mis- 
tresses,  in  the  course  of  bis  life  ^  we  must 
suppose  that  his  failure  of  legitimate  issuer 
originated  on  th#  side  of  his  <Queen^  Some 
excuse,  may  be  suggested  for  the  marriage  of 
the^ldestdaughterof  Josj^ph,  )vitb  hisbrothei:, 
Dqol  ,  Pedro,  where  there  existed  no  direct 
loale  issue  tP:  inberit  th?  crowpi.  but  it  w» 
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reserved  for  the  family  of  Braganza  to  exhi- 
bit  tp  mankind,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
extraprdinary  spectacle  of  a  youth  of  fiileep^ 
espousing  his  own  auntj  at  thirty.  From 
Bacti  a  connexion,  it  can  neither  excite  sur- 
prise nor  regret,  that  no  descendants  should 
havfe  sprung.    . 

The  Prince  of  Beyra,  himself,  eldest  son 
of  the  Princess  of  Brazil  and. of  Don  Pedro, 
w^s^ then  the  MarceUm  of  Portugal;  towards 
whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  and  from  whose 
future  auspicious  Government,  political  minu 
cles  were  fondly  anticipated.  It  may  excite 
the  more  surprize  that  such  expectations 
should  have  been  entertained,  when  I  add, 
that  in  1772,  he  had  only  completed  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age.  I  have  seen  him 
many  times,  as  he  never  failed  to  attend  the 
Royal  family  in  public,  at  the  Bull  Feasts,  at 
Church,  and  every  where  except  at  the  Italian 
Opera-;  a  diversion  for  which  he  manifested 
a  decided  aversion*  He  was  tall  and  manly 
for  his  age,  though  his  face  was  pale  and  de^^ 
licate^  and  he  appeared  tp  have  a  weak  x>r  de- 
fective sight.  His 'filatures  and  his  expression 
oF-eountenanee,  it  must  be  admitted^  inxli» 
tktfed'int^Uigehce.  ^  The  storito  related <^  his 


es^acity  and  dawning  expansion  of  xnindy^had 
obtained  a  very  universal  credit*  Some  well 
attested  instances  of  the.  goodness  of  his 
disposition,  and  the  liberality  of  his  temper, 
I  have  heard,  which  seemd  to  be  entitled,  to 
belief:  but,  no  sort  of  inference,  as  to  his 
future  character,  could  be  safely  drawn  from 
these  tales.  Joseph  the  First,  during  the  reign 
of  his  father,  had  excited  similar  expectations^ 
which  he  by  no  means  fulfilled  after  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  His  grandson,  who  was 
likewise  named  Joseph,  died  at  about;  twenty-* 
seven  years  of  age,  in  1788,  of  the  small-^poxy 
which  the  b%otted  prejudices  iuid  ignorance 
of  his  mother,  had  prevented  hex  £r0iB.giiring. 
him  by  inoculation ;  leavings  as  I  before  ob-* 
served,  no  issue  by  his  aunt,  to  whom  ..he  had 
been  married  during  several  yeare^ 

With  Don  Pedro,  father  and  great  unde  ta 
the.  Prince  of  Beyra,  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  on  the  Royal  House  of  Portugal.  He 
was  several  years  younger  than  the  King;  not 
inclined,,  like  Joseph,  to  corpulepcy;  of  a 
sallow  complexion  ;  equally  destitute,  in  his 
person,  as  in  his  manners,  of  elegance,  of 
grace  ;  and  no  way  distinguished  by^  natural 
endowment^^^^any.  kind.  He  exoBllediin 
no  exercises  of  the  body ;  and  posi^^sse^^iA 
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his  features  no  expression  of  intellect.  His 
faculties  were,  indeed,  very  contracted,  and 
altogether  unfit  for  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affiurs.  Possessing  neither  political  power 
nor  influence,  he  could  only  be  considered 
as  a  fixture  of  the  Court;  and  never  was 
any  Prince  a  more  perfect  cypher.  He  en- 
joyed  no  command,  military  or  civil ;  not 
even  a  separate  establishment  or  household^ 
When  the  King  hunted,  Don  Pedro  accom- 
panied him  i  as  he  equally  did  to  the  Opera,  or 
to. Mass;  never  absenting  himself,  except  on 
ajccount  of  indisposition.  He  had  constructed 
a  palace  at  Cayluze,  about  six  English  miles 
firom Lisbon;  but  Don  Pedro  never  resided 
there,  though  he  frequently  attended  his  bro. 
ther  to  the  chace ;  commony  alighting* 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  hear  Mass  at 
Cayluze*  Those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
assured  me  that  he  was  of  a  devout,  friendly^ 
and  '.  benevolent  disposition.  On  Joseph's 
decease,  in  February,  1777,  when  his  consort 
became  Queen  in  her  own  right,  he  w^ 
made  King  matrimonial,  by  the  name  of 
Don  Pedro  the  Third ;  as  Henry,  Lord 
Damley>  became  in  Scotland,  on  his  maiv 
mge  with  Mary  Stuart.  He  survived  his. 
dder  hrother  above  nine  yeas^  dying  in 
May,  17S6. 
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TFhe  public  entertainment  or  exhibition 
'which  then  distinguished  Lisbon  from  all  other 
capitals  of  Europe,  was  the  celebration  of 
Bull  Feasts.  They  were  held  every  Sunday, 
during  the  Sumpier  and  Autumn.  I  have 
been  present  at  many  of  them.  However 
barbarous  the  diversion  might  justly  be  es- 
teemed, it  is  the  only  one  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, which  could  be  said  to  realize  in 
some  measure,  the  Amphitheatrical  games 
of  antient  Rome,  exhibited  in  the  Circus. 
They  were  already  extinct  in  Spuin,  where 
Charles  the  Third  had  abolished  them,  on  his 
ascending  the  throne  in  1759.  Joseph,  and 
the  Queen  his  wife,  on  the  contrary,  nou*^ 
rished  the  strongest  partiality,  or  rather  de** 
cided  passion,  for  these  games  of  Moresco 
origin;  which  they  never  failed  to  atttod, 
unless  prevented  by  illness.  I  have  seen  the 
King  there,  though  one  of  his  ey^s  was 
swelled  and  bandaged;  caused  by  the  ef- 
fect of  a  spark  that  bad  flown  into  it  from 
the  flint  of  his  fowling  piece,  when  firing 
it  at  the  chace.  Those  persons  who  have 
formed  their  ideas  of  Bull  Feasts,  firoi^ 
the  entertainipg  descriptions  of  the  Cqun« 
fiess  d'Aubnoi,  which  she  has  enlivened  by 
amorous,  as  well  as  by  tragical  ^ventures  f 
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and  whidh  were  written  at  Madrid,  under 
ihe  reign  of  Charleil  the  Second,  last  Prince 
o£  the  Austrian  line,  in  1679  and  1680; 
"vvwiid  have  esteemed  the  diversion  tame,  as 
it  was  exhibited  at  Lisbon,  before  Joseph 
the  Krst.  Yet  was  it  not  altogether  divested 
of  something  that  reminded  me  of  the  Tour- 
naments arid  exercises  of  Chivalry,  with  which 
ourimagfaiations  are  so  warmly  impressed  in 
yoxilih  Tlie  Portugueze  Bull  Feasts  were 
celebrated  in  a  large  wooden  Amphitheatre, 
capaHe  of  commodi6asly  containing  many 
ihousand  persons ;  surrounded  with  benches 
bdow,  to  a  considerable  height,  which  were 
surmounted  by  tiers  of  boxes.  The  Arism 
was  -veryf  Simple  and  spacious.  When  the 
Champion,  who  was  about  to  engage  the 
Butb,  gaily  dressed,  mounted  on  a  spirited 
horse,  a  spear  in  his  hand,  appeared  upon 
the  ground,  and  sahited  the  Corporation  of 
Lisbon,  as  Mras  the  custom,  the  eflfect  of  the 
Spectacle  is  not  easy  to  describe  in  adequate 
i£Tm$.'  From  sixteen  to  twenty  Bulls  were 
regiilaHy  sacrificed  every  Sunday;  and  though 
circular  pieces  of  leather  were  fastened  on 
their  ^hdms,  ih  order  to  prevent  their  rip- 
ping lip*  or  inortally  wounding  the  combats- 
ants^  yet' I%ave  witnessed  many  very  sevei'ei 


kad  several  nearly  f^talaecidents.  Prodi^iout 
dexterity,  vigor^  and  address,  w^re  displayed 
by.some  of  th^  horsemen ;  parttcularly  by  a 
Castilian,  who  generally  made  his  ^pearancew 
and  whom  I  have  of  len  seen  drive  ids  apear, 
at  the  first  thrust^  direct  into  the  Bi]ll's;hfiartv 
when  the  animal  was  running  ihrioi^y  at 
him*  The  AmjAiiheatre .  then  rang  with 
applauses. 

it  frequ^ortly  happened,  that  the  Bulls 
wanted  spirit  or  inclination  &>r  the  contest.  In 
those  cases,  the  Spectacle  became  rather  s 
butchery,  than  a  combat,  or  an  amusement  t 
but  some  of  thepi  would  hot  have  (tisgiaoed 
a  Roman  Amphitheatre,  if,  (as  1  have  been 
assured  was  customary  a  century  earlier); 
their  horns,  instead  of  being  i)lunted  or 
covered,  had  been  filed  and  3lMurpened  to  a 
point.  Several  of  the  men  wha  fougfat  on 
foot,  esiiibited  extraordinary  agility  and  eoot 
ness,  in  eluding  the  rage  of  the  incensed  ani» 
mal ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remem- 
bered,  that  they  were  commonly  six  or  seven 
combined,  all  armed  with  loiHg  spears. .  I  have 
seen  women  engage  the  bjulls,  ride  ^p,  and 
wound  him.  Two  in  particular,  who  were 
DammimSj  or  Posture-girls^  one  a  V^ne&m, 
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the  other  a  l^aniard,  habited  as  men,  aocT 
sitting  astride,  possessed  great  firmness,  and 
excited  general  admiration.  Sometimes  the 
Bulls  were  furnished  by  the  Court.  I  have 
beheld  twenty  killed  in  the  course  of  three 
hours;  eight  of  which  were  given  by  the  King, 
as  many  more  by  Don  Pedro  his  brother, 
two  by  the  Duke  de  Cadaval,  and  two,  (how- 
ever  singular  it  may  seem,)  by  the  .Patriarch 
of  Lisbon.  After  having  witnessed  several  of 
these  Exhibitions,  I  confess  that  I  became 
disgusted  with  them.  The  most  interesting 
part  consisted  in  the  assemblage  of  spectatc»rs, 
particularly  Ladies,  who  filled  the  Boxes* 
iEven  the  seats  in  the  Pit,  were  generally 
crowded .  with  femaJes.  The .  Queen,  and  her 
ihree  daughters,  never  failed  to  attend  in  the 
Royal  Box;  though  they  were  considered  to 
be  there  Incognito..  However  barbarous  the 
^iiversion  must  be  regarded,  it  always  re*- 
minded  me  of  Milton's  description  of  the  en- 
•tertainments, 

.  "  Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold ; 
With  stere  of  Ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  Prize." 

As  soon  as  the  JBuU  Feast  ended,  which 


was  commonly  about  six  o'clock,  the  King^ 
Queen,    and  Royal  family  immediately  re^ 
paired  to  the  Italian  Opera,  which  was  at  a 
very  inconsiderable    distance,    in  the  same 
quarter  of  Lisbon.     Such  was  the  invariable 
•Usage  rir  Etiquette,    every    Sunday.     Yet, 
there,  as  at  the  Bull  Feast,  though  seated  in 
the  front  of  the  Theatre,  they  were  supposed 
to  preserve  their  Incognito.    Joseph's  dress, 
on  these  occasions,  was  always  a  full-trimmed 
suit  of  silk,  or  of  cloth ;  either  quite  plain,  or 
embroidered  with  white  silk ;  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  Portugal  prohibiting   embroidery  of 
gold  or  silv^.     He  wore  a  flowing  tye-wig, 
as  we  see  George  the  Second  represented  in 
his  portraits ;  and  the  Portugueze  Order  of 
Christ,  on  his  breast.     The  Queen  and  Prin* 
cesses  were  covered  with  diamonds ;  in  par« 
ticular,    the    Princess    of  Brazil :    but  thfe 
Queen  alone  wore  Rouge,  from  the  use  of 
which  her  daughters  abstained.     During  the 
course  of  the  performance.  His  Majesty  never 
failed  to  go  round  to  his  private  Box,  dose  to 
the  Stage,  in  order  to  view  the  Ballets,  after  , 
each  of  which  he  returned  to  the  Royal  fa- 
mily.    On  these  little  excursions,  which  he 
always  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  during  which  he 
generally  made  the  biest  use  of  his  trnie,  with 
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his  O^era  glass,  iu  contemplating  the  female 
part  of  the  audience  who  filled  the  side  Boxes, 
several  Noblemen  accompanied   him.     The 
Count  de  Prado  alone  possessed  the  privilege 
of  "being  seated,  when  with  the  Sovereign;  a 
mark  of  distinguished  regard  and  predileo 
lion.    To  him,  Joseph  appeared  to  commu- 
nicate all  his  confideQtial  discourse,  while  the 
Other  individuals    in    attendance,    remained 
standing  behind  him.    Even  the  Duke  de 
Cadaval,  though  the  sole  person  of  that  high 
rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ^  there  being 
no  other  since  the  extinctipn  of  the  Dukedom 
of  Aveiro ;  yet  was  never  permitted  to   sit 
down,  in  company  with  the  King*     After  the 
'Count  de  Prado,  the  two  Counts  of  Canti- 
iieida,  and  of  Arcos,  both  sons  of  the  Mar- 
quip  de  :Marialva,  whose  name  always  brought 
Gil  Bks  b^ore  my  imagination ;  enjoyed,  in 
1772,  the  highest  place  in  Joseph's  personal 
fa^or,     The  former,  I  mean   the  Count  dfe 
Cantineida,  was  the  only  Noblemali  in  £h^ 
,  kingdom,  allowed  by  a  special  grsce  ^f  thb 
Crown,   to  drive  in  a  coach  and:  six,  with 
which  equipage  the  King  himsiolf  had  pfe-* 
rented  him*  ,  1    >     • .     ^ 

V.  Th^  memorable  Eafth^piiike  of  t|ie  tit  qf 
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November,  lySS*  had  impressed  on  almost 
every  part  of  Lisbon,  the  most  awful  traces 
of  its  existence  and  ravages,  at  the  time  when 
I  visited  that  capital.  Many  edifices  still  re- 
mained exactly  in  the  condition  that  they  were 
left ;  presenting  such  scenes  of  devastation 
and  destruction,  as  would  have  been  vainly 
sought  for  elsewhere.  *  Among  them,  the  an- 
tient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Braganza,  which 
was  built  on  a  commanding  eminence,  in  the 
center  of  the  Metropolis  ;  and  the  Cathedral 
of  Lisbon,  stood  conspicuous.  Both  these 
mi^estic  structures  hourly  threatened  to  crush 
the  tenant,  or  the  devotee,  who  ventured  to 
enter  ihetsu  Yet  the  former  pile  was  inhabited 
by  various  families  or  individuals,  who  Sought 
shelter  under  the  tottering  roof;  and  supersti- 
tion or  devotion  had  consecrated  chapels  in 
the  lattei*,  amidst  the  ruins  of  altars  and 
domes,  where  Masses  were  daily  celebrated. 
I  was  pedidiarly  led  to  visit  the  Cathedral,  by 
the  hope  of  finding  the  tomb  of  Camoens,  the 
celebrated  Bortugueze  poet,  whose  body,  as 
I  had  been  aissured,  was  there  interred.  But  I 
could  discover  no  proofs  of  any  such  interment, 
though  I  made  every  inquiry;  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  after  all  the  researches  in  my 
power,  that  as  he  unquestionably  expired  in 
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a.pablio  ho^iital,  cf  a  disease  iivhiph,  firom  its 
eOQtigious  nature,  resemUed  the  plague,  he 
w$B  thrown  into  a  common  grave,  with  a  num» 
ber  of  oilier  dead  bodies.  It  is  certain  that  no 
sttottument  was  ever  erected  to  his  memory* 

A  striking,  and  a  melancholy  conformity  ex* 
ists,  between  the  destiny  of  the  two  mostillus^ 
trious  men  of  genius,  whom  Spain  and  Portu«> 
gai  have  produced  in  modem  ages.    I  mean, 
Cervantes,  and  Camoens :  a  conformity  ^ich 
reflects  no  honor  on  those  countries,  or  on  the 
sovereigns  and  Ministers,  who  thus  i^andoned 
them  to  die  rigors  of  adversity*    Both  served 
on  the  expeditions  undertaken  against  the  Ma^ 
hometans,  in  the  capacity  of  private  soldiers; 
and  both  were  wounded.     Camoens  lost  an 
eye,  before  the  town  of  Ceuta  in  Morocco ; 
and  Cervanties  lost  his  left  hand,  at  the  cde- 
brated  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,    gained  by 
Don  John  of  Austria  in  1571,  over  the  Tu^. 
£ach  of  them  underwent  ciqptivity,  shipwreck, 
and  all  the  calamities  of  adverse  fortune.    Re- 
turning to  their  native  country,  both  were  ad- 
mired,  and  deserted.    John  the  Thirds  and 
Sebastian,  Kings  of  Porti^,  seem  to  have 
done  as  little  for  Camoens,  as  IhSiip  the  Se^ 
cond  and  Third,  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  did 


for  Cervantei.    Each  of  them  attained  ta  an 
advanced  age,  amidst  the  pressure  <^  diaeaiM, 
penury,  and  privations.   Camdena  lireadied  his 
last  at  Lisbon,  in  1 579,  at  about  axty*two  yean 
of  age,  in  an  Hospital;  reproaching  hia  coun.^ 
trymen,  as  is  asserted,  for  their  cruel  neglect 
Cervantes,  worn  out  by  the  progresa  of  a 
dropsy,  rendered  more  severe  by  want,  pre* 
served  his  constitutional  gaiety  of  diq^ositaon 
to  the  last  moments  of  his  existence;  expired, 
it  may  be  almost  said,  with  the  pen  in. his 
hand ;    and  seemed  to  triumph  over  diaso* 
lution,   by  the  dastictty  and  energy  of  his 
mind.     He  died  at  Madrid,  in  1616 ;  a  year 
which  lik^se  deprived  the  worid  of  Shake- 
spear  !     The  author  of  the  ^  Lusiad,''  smd 
the  writer  of  "  Don  Quixote,*'    were  bolJi 
thrown  into  the  ground,  without  even  the 
dece^eies  of  an  oxdimuy  funeral^    nor  can 
the  spot  where  either  of  their  remains  are  de« 
posited,  be  even  ascertained  at  the  present 
time.    It  is  impossible  to  consider  these  facts, 
without  emotions  of  minted  concern  and 
indignation.    Yet,  Spenser,  Otway,  and  Chat* 
terton,  among  us,  appear  to  have  experienced 
no  milder  a  fate« 

If  I    could    not    discover   the  place   of 
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Camoens's  iiiterment/  I  at  least  found  out 
the  grave  and  tombstone  of  the  authoi  of 
♦«  Tom  Jones/*  Fielding,  who  terminated 
his  life,  as  is  well  known,  at  Lisbon,  in  1754, 
of  a  complication  of  disorders,  at  little  more 
than  forty  seven  years  of  age,  lies  buried  in 
the  Cimetery  appropriated  to  the  English  Fac- 
tory. I  visited  his  grave,  which  was  already 
nearly  concealed  by  weeds  and  nettles.  Though 
he  did  not  suffer  the  extremity  of  distress 
under  which  Camoens  and  Cervantes  termi- 
nated their  lives ;  yet  his  extravagance,  a  quali- 
ty so  commonly  characteristic  of  men  dis- 
tinguished by  talents,  embittered  the  even- 
ing  of  his  days.  Fielding,  Richardson,  and 
Le  Sage,  seem  to  have  attained  the  highest 
eminence  in  that  seductive  species  of  compo- 
sition, unknown  to  antiquity,  which  we  de- 
nominate Nwek.  Crebillon,  Marivaux,  and 
Smollett,  only  occupy  the  second  place.  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  are  rather  satirical  or  phi- 
losophical moralists,  than  Novellists.  "  Don 
Quixote"  is  a  work  sui  generis^  and  not 
amenable  to  ordinary  rules.  "  Gil  Bias  " 
seems  to  stand  alone,  and  will  probably  be 
read  with  avidity  in  every  age,  and  every 
country.  Though  the  scene  lies  in  Spain,  and 
the  characters  are  Spaniards,  the  manners  are 
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universal^  and  true  to  nature  equally  in  Mft- 
drid^  in  Faris>  or  in  London.  Richardson 
land  Fielding  are  more  national^  and  cannot 
be  read  with  the  same  delight  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seyne,  or  the  Tyber,  as  on  those  of 
the  Thames  ;  though  the  former  writer  trans- 
ports us  to  Bologna^  in  his  Sir  Charles  Gran* 
dison*  Fielding  never  attempts  to  carry  us 
out  of  England^  and  his  actors  are  all  Abori- 
gines. Foreigners  neither  can  taste  his  works, 
nor  will  he  ever  attain  to  the  fame  of  Richard- 
son, beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country. 
Clementina  and  Clarissa  will  penetrate,  wherfe 
Sophia  Western  and  Parson  Adams  nevet 
oan  be  known.  Joseph  Andrews  arid  AmeUa 
are,  in  point  of  <x>mposition,  to  Fielding, 
whiat  Pamela  is  to  Richardson. 

The  late  Alderman  Cadell,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  honourable,  and  superior 
men  of  his  profession ;  told  me  that  his  prede- 
cessor, Millar^  the  Bookseller,  bought  Field- 
ing's AmeUa  of  the  author;  giving  him  for  the 
Copy  right,  eight  hundred  Pounds ;  a  great 
sum  at  that  time.  After  making  the  pur- 
chase, Millai'  shewed  the  Manuscript  to  Sir 
Andrew  MitcheU,  who  subsequently  filled  the 
post  of  British  Minister  at  Berlin  ;  requesting 
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to  have  his  opinion  c^  the  work.  iSir  Andrew 
deserved,  to  him,  that  it  bore  the  indelible 
marks  of  Fielding's  genius,  and  was  a  fine 
performance  ;  but,,  nevertheless,  far  beneath 
"  Tom  Jones  ;'*  finally  advising  him  to  get 
rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  Millar  did 
not  neglect  the  counsel,  though  he  was  toQ 
able  a  man  to  divulge  the  opinion  delivered 
by  his  friend.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  first 
sale  which  he  made  to  the  Trade^  he  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  I  have  several  works  to  put 
"  up,  fof  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
<«  bid:  but,  as  to  AmeUa^  every  Copy  is  already 
"  bespoke/'  This  Manoeuvre  had  its  effect. 
All  the  Booksellers  were  anxious  to  get  their 
names  put  down  for  copies  of  it,  and  the  edi- 
tion, though  very  large,  was  immediately 
sold. 

All  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  th^ 
Earthquake  of  1755,  l^*^®  been  recounted  to 
me  by  many  of  those  persons  who  shared  in, 
and  survived  the  horrors  of  that  calamitous 
day,  on  which  near  forty  thousand  persons 
were  believed  to  have  perished.  They  agreed, 
that  if  it  had  taken  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  the  fires  were  in  general  ex- 
tinguished, tod  when  the  darkness  would  have 


preventtdd  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
•from  quitting  their  houaes  bdbre  day-break ; 
jdot  a  fourth  part  of  the  lives  would  have  been 
last,  nor  destruction  have  followed.  Prodi- 
gious numbers  were  swept  off  from  the  Quays, 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Tagus ;  and  the 
conflagration  which  succeeded  the  Earths 
quake,  spread  even  greater  devastation  than 
did  that  convulsion  of  nature.  The  first 
shock,  which  came  on  about  forty  minutes 
after  nine  in  the  morning,  seemed  to  be 
horizontal  in  its  direction  or  movement; 
but  the  seccHud  shock  was  perpendicular  or 
vertical }  throwing  up  the  pavement  of  the 
streets  to  the  heighth  of  forty  and  fifty  feet 
into  the  air.  Near  an  hour  intervened  be-^ 
tween  the  two  concussions.  The  King, 
Queen,  and  Royal  Family,  by  good  fortuife, 
were  not  at  the  palace  in  Lisbon,  but  at 
Belem,  which  stands  near  two  miles  lower 
down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  As 
the  apartments  wluch  they  inhabited,  were 
all  built  on  the  ground.  His  Majesty  leaped 
out  of  the  window  of  his  chamber,  into  the 
garden,  on  first  perceiving  the  shock;  while 
the  three  Princesses,  his  daughters,  who 
were  either  not  yet  risen,  or  not  dres^d, 
followed  him,  wrapped  in  the  bedclothes* 
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Lisbon  has,  in  all  ages,  been  subject  to 
the  awful  visitation  and  ravages  of  Earth* 
quakes.  History  commemorates  several, 
during  the  lapse  of  the  last  six  Centuiies, 
which  have  successively  laid  tiiat  Capital  in 
ruins,  and  buried  or  ingulphed  a  large  part 
of  the  population.  The  most  destructive  in 
inodem  times,  previous  to  1755,  happened 
in  February,  1522,  soon  after  the  decease  of 
Emanuel,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  son,  John  the  Third.  The  concussions 
of  the  earth  then  lasted  during  eight  days ; 
but  do  not  appear  to  have  produced  a  con- 
flagration as  ruinous  or  extensive,  as  that 
which  took  place  under  Joseph  ;  though 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  houses,  besides 
churches,  palaces,  and  public  edifices  of 
every  kind,  were  destroyed.  Thirty  thou* 
sand  persons  perished  in  Lisbon  alone;  while 
Santarem,  Almerin,  and  many  other  places, 
were  swallowed  up,  together  with  their  in- 
habitants. John  the  Third,  his  Queen,  and 
the  royal  family,  were  compelled  to  encamp 
in  the  fields,  under  tents,  just  as  Joseph 
did  in  November,  1755.  Great  as  these 
convulsions  of  Nature  were,  they  may  ne* 
vertheless  be  esteemed  sl^ht»  both  in  their 
^.extent  and  in  their  eflfects,  if  compared  with 
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those  which  desobted  Cslabria,  in  more  re- 
coil periods,  as  late  as  the  year  1783. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Earthquake  of  17 SS^ 
ran  in  a  kind  of  Tern,  principally  ravaging 
a  circle  or  space  of  about  four  to  five  miles ; 
which  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  desdation^ 
hy  the  fire  that  followed  it.    The  «  Alfama,'? 
or  ancient  Moorish  city,  situate  higher  up 
the  riv^r,  as  well  as  the  Suburb  of  fiel^n, 
lower  down  the  Tagus ;  though  both  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part  of  Lisbon,    nearly  as 
Wapping    and   Westminster  constitute   por* 
tions  of  London  ;    yet  received,   compara- 
tively, little  injury.    The  principal  edifices, 
and  even  the  houses  in  both,   remained,  if 
not  unshaken,  yet  undemolished.     In  1772, 
rather  more  than  half  the  space  originally 
laid  waste  by  the  Earthquake  and  fire,  had, 
been  rebuilt.     Some  of  the  new  streets  might 
even  vie  in  regularity  and  magnificence,  with 
those  of  any  Capital  in  Europe ;   forming  an 
astonishing  contrast  with  the  filth,  antiquity, 
and  barbarism,  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
extremity,  or  «  Alfiima." 

The  family  of  Braganza  has  not  produced, 
even  down  to  the  present  time,  any  Sovereign 
endowed  with  talents  such  as  distinguished 
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the  two  King8»  John  the  Second,  and  Emw- 
nuel,  who  reigned  over  the  Fortugueze  inilxe 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Centuries.    John  the 
Ponrth  himself,     ibundei:   of  the  Bragahza 
line,  though  he  effected  the  recovery  of  their 
national  independence,  seemed  to  be  iii  no 
degree  qualified  by  nabire,  for  the  perform^ 
ance  of  so  perilous  a  task.    Gustavus  Vasi^ 
vwfao  expdled  the  tyrant  Christian  the  Second, 
irom  Sweden ;  Henry  the  Fourth^  who  crushed 
><  the  League^'  in  fVance ;  William  the  First, 
«nd  William  the  Third,  Princes  of  Orange, 
who  successively  liberated  the  Dutch }   the 
former,  from  the  yoke  of- Spain,  and  the  lat- 
ter, firom  the  arms  of  Louis  the  XI  Vth }  -«* 
all  these  were  superior  men,   endowed  with 
energies  such  as  Providence   confers  <m  he- 
roes.   But,  the  Duke  of  Braganza  was  an 
ordinary  individual,  whose  abilities  were  of 
the  most  moderate  description :  even  his  per- 
sonal courage  was  never  proved  in  the  Field. 
It  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  his  Comfort,  which 
supplying  these  defects,  impelled  him  to  sieze 
the  Crown,  that  the  weakness  and  incapacity 
of  the  Spanish  Government  might  be  said  to 
tender  him.     She  was,  herself,   by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia ;  her  name,  Louisa  de  Guzman.    Af- 
ter the  decease  of  the  King,  her  husband,  in 


1656^  she  continued  to  act  as  Regent.    John 
the  Fourth  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whmn, 
Alpbonso  the  Sixth,  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age.    Labowing  fiwa  his  infancy  undtf 
incurable  maladies,  or  debilities  of  body  and 
of  mind,  he  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
unfit  to  exercise  the  duties  or  functions  of 
Sovereign  Power.    While  his  mother  held  the 
reins  of  State,   Alphonso's  incapadly,  and 
acts  <rf  violence  or  of  imbecility,  were  pre* 
vented  fitmi  exciting  any  national  commo- 
tions of  a  serious  nature:  but  after  the  re- 
treat and  decease  of  that  illustrious  Princess 
in  1666,  his  deposition  speedily  followed.    It 
was  merited  by  his  excesses,  and  utter  inap- 
titude for  Government.    His  own  wife,   a 
Princess  of  the  House  of  Nemours,  to  whom 
he  had  been  recently  married,  but  with  whom 
he  had  never  been  able  to  consiunmate  his 
nuptials ;    combining  with   Don  Pedro,,  his 
younger   brother,     a    Prince    of  prudence, 
energy,  and  ability;    arrested  and  deposed 
Alpbonso.     In  performing  this   Revolution- 
ary act,   they   were   only    the    agents    and 
instruments    of   the    Nation,    who    unani- 
mously demanded,  sanctioned,  and  maintain- 
ed it. 

Don  Pedro,  thus  called  to  the  supreme  au^ 
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thority  by  the  voice  of  the  Portugueze^  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  1668,  did  not,  how- 
ever, assume  the  title  of  King*.    like  the  pre- 
sent Prince  Regent,  he  contented  himself  with 
that  denomination ;  but  he  married  Mary  of  Ne- 
mours, his  brother's  wife,  as  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  fkigland  had  espoused  Catherine  of  Arragon* 
Till  the  death  of  Alphonso,  which  took  place 
seventeen  years  later,   in  1683,   Pedro  only- 
exercised  the  Regency,    Alphonso  was  first 
sent  to  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands;  where 
he  resided  for  some  years,  at  Terceira,  in  an 
honorable  restraint.     It  was  afterwards  judged 
expedient  to  conduct  him  back  to  Porti^al, 
and  to  confine  him  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces, 
at  Cintra;    a  village  not  remote  from  Lisbon, 
situate  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  in  a 
country   abounding  with  natural  beauties  of 
every  kind,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most 
delicious  and  enchanting  spots  in  Europe.     At 
a  more  recent  period,  Cintra  has  attained  a 
melancholy  celebrity,   from  the  Convention 
there  concluded   with  the  French,  in  1808. 
In  the  palace  at  that  place,  I  visited  the  apart- 
ment in  which  Alphonso  was  imprisoned,  and 
where  he  ended  his  days.     Though  become 
somewhat  ruinous  in  1772,   it  was  tolerably 
spacious,  being  about  twenty  feet  square,  and 
proportionably  lofty.     He  passed  eleven  years 
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as  a  captive  in  that  chamber.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  his  understanding,  natu- 
rally very  -weak,  became  wholly  alienated. 
He  grew  furious  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  confine  him  by  an  iron  rail, 
which  surrounded  his  bed,  and  allowed  him 
only  a  space  of  about  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet^ 
for  exercise.  The  bricks,  of  which  the  flow 
was  ccmiposed,  were  worn  away  in  tibis  track, 
by  the  constant  action  of  his  feet.  His  deaths 
however,  as  far  as  we  can  assert,  or  are  war* 
ranted  to  conjecture,  was  not  accelerated  by 
any  act  of  violence.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  Alphonso  terminated  his 
unfortunate  life,  on  the  lath  of  December, 
1683  '  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  former  wife,  Mary  of  Ne« 
mours,  who  was  married  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Don  Pedro,  died  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month  and  year,  leaving  no  issue  by  that 
Prince. 

Pedro  the  Second,  who  continued  to  reign 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  Centu- 
ry, in  1706 ;  was  unquestionably  the  most  able 
of  the  Sovereigns  that  have  governed  Portu- 
gal, from  1640  to  the  present  time.  John  the 
Fifth,  his  son  and  successor,  seems  to.  have 
been  a  man  of  very  moderate  endowments; 
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fbiid  of  show,  but  destitute  of  taste;  qF a  nap^ 
row  mind,  and  enslaved  by  bigotry.  He  expen- 
ded forty-»five  Millions  of  Cruaadoes^  or  near 
four  Millions  Sterling,  in  the  erection  of  a  Pa- 
lace at  Maffia,  about  five  leagues  north  of 
Cintra,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  It  formed  a  momiment  of 
royal  fxrodigality,  blended  with  superstiticm* 
Who  can  believe,  that  in  the  last  Century, 
any  Prince  would  construct  a  residence  in 
imitation  or  emulation  of  the  Escurial  of  Phi- 
lip  the  Second  of  Spain?  John  did  not,  in* 
deed,  like  Philip,  build  the  Palace  of  Maifira, 
in  the  form  of  a  gridiron;  but  he  united  in 
one  edifice,  piecisely  as  that  King  had  done,  a 
Piadace,  a  Church,  and  a  Convent.  The 
church  occupied  the  centre  of  the  building ; 
contiguous  to  it  being  placed  the  Cloisters ; 
together  with  the  cells,  or  apartments  of  the 
Monks.  Three  hundred  Franciscan  Friars,  a 
Monastic  order  distinguished  for  the  disgust- 
ing filth  of  their  dress  and  appe2a:anee,  were 
tbere  stationed.  Hiey  had  even  an  hdqntal 
in  the  central  part  of  the  edifice,  for  the  dis* 
eased  and  infirm  members  of  the  Fraternity. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Joseph's  reign  was  to 
dislodge  these  religious  nuisances;  and  when 
I  visited  Maffia,  they  had  been  replaced  by 
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secular  priests,  fewer  in  number.    The  palace, 
diimantled,  forsaken,  and  ibrming  altogether 
an  appendage  to  tiie  Convent,  extended  in  two 
wings,  or  either  side,  and  behind  the  diurch: 
but  it  bad  no  gardens,  nor  pleasure  grounds 
of  any  kind*    Such  was  Maflht,  the  VersaiBes 
of  Portugal;  placed,  like  that  palace,  in  a  si- 
tuation little  favoured  by  nature  t    John  the 
Fifth  expended  more  benefictally  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  in  constructing  the  Aqueduct  of 
Alcantra,  scarcely  a  mile  out  of  Lisbon,  which 
supplies  the  capital,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
water.    In  solidity  and  grandeur,  it  is  a  woric 
worthy  of  ancient  Rome:  crossing  a  deep  val<- 
ley  or  Ravine,  from  one  mountain  to  another, 
on  arches;  the  central  one  of  which  is  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  ninety  in  breadth. 
Hie  Earthquake  of  1755,  spared  this  monu«> 
ment  (^national  utility,  which  received  little 
injury  fix>m  that  shock;  and  the  construction 
of  which  reconciled  me  in  some  measure,  to 
the  Sovereign  by  whom  it  was  raised. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  may  be  more  pro* 
perly  denominated  the  Administratiott  of  the 
Cond^  de  Oeyras,  created  afterwards  Mar* 
qa»  de  Pombal,  than  it  can  he  characterized 
by  any  etiier  description,    The  name  of  this 
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Mitdster  was  Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho«  Hi$ 
birth,  noble,  but  not  illustrious,  would  never 
have  opened  him  a  way.  to  power,  if  it  had  not 
been  aided  by  extraordinary  talents.  Maria 
Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Exnperor 
Leopold  the  First,  and  Queen  of  John  the 
Fiilh,  recommended  him  to  her  son  Joseph ; 
who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1750, 
named  Carvalho,  Secretary  for  fbrdlgn  af- 
fairs. His  own  ai»lities  achieved  the  test*. 
On  him  Joseph  seemed  to  have  devolved  the 
exclusive  and  absolute  Government  of  the 
State,  nor  was  he  unworthy  of  that  selection. 
At  the  time  that  I  saw  him,  he  had  attained 
his  seventy-third  year;  but  age  appeared 
neither  to  have  diminished  the  vigor,  fresh- 
ness,'nor  activity  of  his  faculties.  In  his 
person  he  was  very  tall  and  sl^ider ;  his  face 
long^  pale,  meagre,  and  full  of  intelligence. 
He  was  so  unpopular,  and  so  many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  that  he 
never  went  out  without  guards.  Even  in  the 
streets  of  Lisbon,  his  carriage  was  always  ac- 
companied or  surrounded  by  a  detachment 
of  Cavalry,  with  thdr  swords  drawn,  for  his 
protection.  He  was,  indeed,  not  less  odious 
to  the  Nobility  and  Clergy,  than  to  the 
People;  perhaps,  ev^i  more  sa;  one  of  the 
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great  objects  of  his  policy,  during  mote  than 
twenty  yeaars,  having  been  to  reduce  the  Ari»* 
tocratic  and  Ecclesiastical  Privileged  of  every 
kind,  to  a  strict  dq)endance  on  the  crown 
and  government.  ^  In  1772^  the  state,  pri- 
sons were  full  of  unfortunate  victims.  The 
tower  of  Belem,  the  fort  of  the  Bougie,  si^ 
tuate  at  the  mouth  o£  the  Ti^us,  and  the 
castle  of  St»  Julien,  placed  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  that  river,  were,  all  crowded  with 
prisoners,  of  which,  a  great  proportion  had 
been  Jesuits,,  arrested,  in .  1758,  or  Jn  1763; 
by  the  Minister.  The  subterranean  Casemates 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Julien  contained  above  a 
hundred  individuals,  who  could  be  seen  by 
persons  walking  on  the  ramparts  of  the  fort- 
ress, through  the  iron  gratings  which  admitted 
some  light  to  those  gloomy  abodes.  I  have, 
myself,  beheld  many  of  them,  at  the  depth  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  me,  pacing  to  and 
fro ;  most  of  wh<mi,  being  Jesuits,  were  ha- 
bited in  the  dress  of  the  Order.  They  excited 
great  commiseration.  The  ^unous  Gabriel 
Malagrida,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  havdng,  as  Confessor  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Tavora,  known  and  encouraged 
her  to  the  attempt  upon  Joseph's  life; 
after  being  long  imprisoned  in  that  fortress, 
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was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  1761.  He  appears 
to  have  been  rather  a  viuonary,  and  an  im- 
becile Fanati<^»  than  a  man  of  dangerous 
parts.  His  puUic  execution^  when  near  se^ 
venty'^fiye  years  of  lage,  must  be  considered 
as  a  cruel  and  odious  act,  whidi  reflects  dis* 
grace  on  Joseph,  and  on  his  Ministen  Mala-* 
glidi's  name  is  become  proverbial  among  us» 
to  express  duplidly;  and  has  been  applied 
to  one  of  our  greatest  modem  Statesmen,  by 
his  politioel  opponents.  Many  other  persons^ 
of  all  ranks,  either  known,  or  believed  to 
have  been^  implicated  in  the  Duke  d*  Aveiro's 
00Qq[>iracy,  remained  still  shut  up  in  the  va- 
lidus  State  Prisons  of  Portugal.  Most«  or  all 
of  these  unhappy  sufferers  who  survived,  have, 
I  believe,  been  since  liberated,  in  1777,  on 
the  Accession  of  the  present  Queen. 

In  extenuation^  if  not  in  justification  of  the 
first  Minister,  and  of  Joseph,  it  must»  how*- 
eveir  be  admitted^  that  the  national  character 
of  the  Portugueze»  dt  once  bigotted^  sanguin* 
ary,  and  vindictive,  demand^  a  seviere 
Grovernment.  They  \rere  neither  to  be  re- 
formed^ enlightenedi  nor  coerced^  by  gentle 
and  palliative  remedies.  At  the  decease  of 
John  the  Fiflhi  the  ette^  of  Lisbon,  even  in 
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the  moit  fi^quented  quartersi  exhibited  per* 
petual  soenea  of  violence,  and  of  murder, 
during  the  night  Dead  bodies,  stabbed,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  were  left  e:(posed  la- 
the squares  BXid  public  places*  But,  before 
1773,  the  Police,  introduced;  and  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  had  al- 
most extinguished  these  enormities ;  and  had 
rendered  the  Capital  nearly  as  secure  ~  as 
London.  During  my  residence  there,  of 
many  weeks,  such. was  the  vigilance  of  the 
Patrolej  that  only  one  assassination  was  conii% 
mitted;  and  I  have  returned  home,  alone, 
on  foot,  at  the  latest  hours,  without  danger 
or  apprehension.  Nor  were  the  carea  of  the 
First  Minister  limited  to  the  mere  protection^ 
of  the  MetropoUs.  Its  re-edification,  salu- 
brity, and  improvement  in  every  sense,  oc- 
cupied his  capacious  mind;  Lisbon  might 
truly  be  said  to  rise  from  its  ashes,  as  an- 
tient  Borne  did  under  Augustus,  renewed 
and  beautified.  The  education  of  the  young 
Nobihty  formed,  likewise,  a  distinguished 
object  of  his  regard.  A  College,  founded 
solely  for  their  benefit,  at  an  immense  ex- 
pence,  was  already  nearly  completed.  I  vi* 
sited  it,  as  I  did  the  manufactures  of  silk, 
of  lace,  of  ivory,  and  many  others,  carrying 
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on  under  liis  auspices*  All  these  beqwke  a 
great  and  elevated  understanding,  intent  on 
ameliorating  the  order  of  things,  and  ani- 
mated by  very  salutary  or  enlarged  views. 
But,  the  greater  number  of  the  Marquis  de 
Pombal's  institutions,  edifices,  and  fabricks, 
being  incomplete,  demanded  time  or  funds 
for  their  entire  accomplishment.  The  de- 
testsUion  in  which  he  was  held,  impeded  their 
progress ;  nor  was  it  doubted,  that  as  soon 
as  the  present  Queen,  then  Princess  of  Bra- 
zil, should  succeed  to  the  throne,  her  super- 
stition, or  her  prejudices,  would  overturn  all 
that  Joseph  and  his  Minister  had  done,  to 
introduce  improvements  or  reforms  into  Por- 
tugal.    The  event  justified  this  prediction. 

Joseph's  reign,  which  had  been  marked  by 
earthi^uakes,  conspiracies,  and  war,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Portugueze  nation,  not  without 
some  apparent  reason,  as  a  most  calamitous 
period.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  misfortunes 
ef  that  time,  with  those  which  have  suc- 
ceeded, when  the  Sovereign,  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  principal  Nobility,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  native  country,  in 
order  to  seek  an  Asylum  in  South  America ; 
while  the  Capital  and  the  provinces  have  been 
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occupied,  over-run,  and  plundered,  by  a  xe- 
volutibnary  enemy  of  the  most  rapacious  de- 
scription; — ^how  comparatively  tolerable  were 
the  evils  endured  under  Joseph,  when  placed 
near  those  to  which  Portugal  has  been  sub- 
jected under  his  daughter !    They  may  be  said 
to  have  equalled,  if*  they  did  not  exceed,  be* 
tween  1807  and  .1810,  the  degradation  and 
subversion  which  followed  the  death  of  Se- 
bastian, in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Philqpr 
the   Second  rendered  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom.  Having  mentioned  Sebastian,  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  on  the  history  of  that  unfortu- 
nate prince.  It  is  well  known  thathe  perished 
or  disappeared,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Arzila, 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  fought  on  the  4th  of 
August,   1578.      I  have  seen,   in  the  royal 
palace  at  Cintra,  a  little  open  court  or  bal- 
cony, adjoining  one  of  the  rooms  of  state,  in 
which  was  constructed  a  stone  chair  or  seat, 
coated  with  a  sort  of  coarse  porcelain;    a 
bench  of  the  same  materials  extending  on 
each  side.     In  that  chair,  while  his  Ministers 
sat  round  him,  Sebastian,  as  constant  tradition 
asserts,  held  the  memorable  Council,  in  which 
the  enterprize  against  Morocco  was  resolved 
on,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinions  of  his 
more  prudent  Counsellors.     Tliat  he  was  no 
F  3 
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mora  seen  after  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
zila,  fay  the  Fortugueze,  is  certain ;  but  it  is 
not  absolutely  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  perished  there.  His  body  ^as  never 
found,  or  at  least,  was  never  identified ;  and 
I  have  conversed  with  very  judicious  men  at 
Lisbon,  who  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  in- 
dividual who  appeared  at  Venice  in  1598,  as- 
serting himself  to  be  Sebastian,  was  really  that 
prince. 

Joseph  had  one  sister,  named  Barbara,  who 
was  married,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  to 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain,  by  his 
first  queen,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him  in  the  Spanish  throne.  This  princess, 
who  seems  to  have  beeft  entirely  under  the 
dominion  of  superstition  and  of  music ;  be- 
fore she  quitted  Lisbon,  in  order  to  become 
the  wife  o£  Ferdinand,  in  1729,  having  re-, 
paired  to  the  churph  of  the  "  Madre  de  Dios,** 
or  Mother  of  God,  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus,  in  the  suburbs ;  there  made  a  so- 
lemn offering  to  the  Virgin,  of  the  rich  4ress^ 
laces,  and  valuable  jewels,  which  she  had 
worn  at  the  ceremony  of  her  espousals.  I 
was  induced  to  visit  the  church,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  viewing  thi^  magni^cQiit  sacriiice,  or 
renunciation  of  female  om«uaent.  The  image 
wasbabited  from  bes^d  to  foot,  in  the-fiawt 
lace ;  the  stomacher,  necklace,  and  ear-orings, 
being  altogether  composed  of  Brilliants.  Lady 
Wprtley  Montagu  remarks,  in  one  of  her  Let* 
ter^written  from  some  part  of  Germany,  I 
believe,  from  Cologne ;  that  in  her  time,  at 
early  as  1717,  or  1718,  the  knavery  of  the 
priests  had  already  removed,  in  most,  or  in 
many  of  the  Catholic  Churches,  the  precious 
stones  which  devotees  had  presented  to  the 
Saints ;  substituting  paste,  or  other  imitations 
in  their  place.  This  assertion  may  have  been 
well  founded,  relative  to  Germany ;  but  was 
not  true  in  Portugal,  at  a  much  later  period. 
I  viewed  these  diamonds,  by  permission  of  the 
priests,  very  closely,  through  the  Medium  of 
a  glass  case,  in  which  the  Virgin  herself  was 
inclosed  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  were  the  identical  jewels,  presented 
by  the  Princess  on  the  above-mentioned  occa- 
sion. At  the  feet  of  his  Mother,  secured 
within  the  same  case,  lay  a  waxen  figure  of 
the  infant  Jesus,  wrapt  in  similar  attire,  and 
reposing  in  a  cradle  of  solid  silvef .  How  long 
these  costly  articles  of  dress  may  have  remain* 
ed  unrefaioved  in  the  church  of  the  "Madre 
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de  Pio8»^'  since  I  saw  them^  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say :  but  we  may  presume  that  the  fence 
Regenty  when^he  embarked  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
did  not  leave  them  behind,  for  the  Duchess 
of  Abrantes,  or  the  revolutionary  rapsicity 
of  the  French  Generale;  who  would  nb^  more 
have  spared  them,  than  the  !l^der  IH^nysius 
did  the  golden  beard  of  Esculapius,  or  the 
mantle  of  Jupiter* 

Die  Princess  Bs^rbara,  who  became  Queea 
of  Spain  in   1746,   constituted  the  supreme 
felicity  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  her  husband  ; 
with  whom^  she  lived  twenty-nine  years,  in 
a  state  of  such  conjugal  union  as  is  rarely 
to  be  found  in  human  life,  and  still  more 
rarely  on  the  throne.       They  nevertheless 
remained  without  issue.      like  his  Queen, 
Ferdinand  nourished   a  decided  pasf^on,  or 
rather  rage  for  music  ^   and  it  is  well  ki^Qwn 
that  the  celebrated  FarineUi  enjoyed  under 
his  reign,  as  h^  had  previously  done  under 
that  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  an  almost  unbounded 
ascendant  over  both  the  King  and  Queen. 
Such ,  was   Farinelli's  prodigious    influence, 
that  he  may  be  said  to   have   shared   the 
political  power  of  the  state  with  Ensenada» 
the  first  Minister  of  Ferdinand  i    a  Prince 


whQ)  though  he  mga^  in  our  own  times, 
is  haidly  known  or  rem&mhered  beyond  the 
limits  of  Spain.    Hi&  talents  were  very  con- 
fined»  but  his  nitenttons  were  upright.   Not- 
withstanding the  obtigattons  of  the  *<  Famify 
Compaet^"    he  refused^  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  betw^een  Great  Britain  and 
Stance  in  1756,  to  join  the  latter  power; 
or  to  sacrifice,  ^as  his  successor  Charles  the 
Third  did; in  1761,. the  interests  of  his  people, 
to  the  ties  of  Qonsangmmty  existing  between 
him  and  Louis  the^  !Elfteenth«     Till  his  de- 
cease, whieh  todc  place  in  1759,  Ferdinanct 
piainlailied '  a  strict  neutrality.      His  death 
wasunquestionably  produced  by  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  Queen,  who  had  beto  carried  off 
in  the  preceding  year.      From    that   tune 
Ferdinand  became   a  prey  to  llie  most  in* 
veterate   melancholy,    which    not    only  en-^ 
feebted,  but,  in  some  measure  alienated  his 
mind.      Abandoning  himself  to  despair,  he 
declined  all  society ;   refused  to  change  hisi 
Unen^  or  to  take  any  remedies,  during  some 
weeks  before    he  expired ;     and  ultimately 
died  the  victim  of  conjugal  affection.      In 
consequence  g£  this  event,  his  half-brother, 
Charles,  son  of  Hiilip   the   Fifth  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  and  who  then  reigned  at  Naples, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Spain. 
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I  passed  a  great  part  of  the  years  1775 
and  1776,  in  FraiHset  n^t  long  aflei*  the  de- 
cease of  Louis  tiie  Fifteenth^  a  Sovereign 
whose  character  aod  actions  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  depreciated  and  undervalued 
by  the  French,  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  they  Imm  elevated  those  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  above  th^ir  just  stan« 
dard.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  succeeded 
to  the  crown  while  in  childhood ;  but  he 
had  not  the  same  advantages  as  Lcmis  the 
Fourteenth  enjoyed,  whose  mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  watched  with>  maternal  solicitude 
over  h^  preservation.  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
who  survived  both  ins  parents,  was  left, 
during  the  Regency  of  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  principally  to  the  care  of  Fleury, 
Bishop  of  Frejus,  who  obtained  over  his  pu- 
pil, an  early,  and  almost  an  unbounded  as* 
cendantt  The  R^^ncy  lasted  above  eight 
years ;  and  there  is  no  period  of  time  since 
the  Abdication  of  James  the  Second  in 
1689,  during  which  France  and  England 
have  been  so  closely  united  by  political 
ties.  George  the  First  and  the  Regent 
Duke,  both  dreaded  a  Pretender:  one,  in 
the  son  of  James ;  the  other,  in  Phflip  the 
Fifth,  King  of  Spain*  Impelled  by  this 
apprehension,  the  two  Princes  equally  made 
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the  policy  and  intereata  of  th&s  respective 
countries^  subordibate  to.  their  personal  ob«* 
jects  of  acquiditiott  or .  ambition.  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleoas,  was  ttodoubtedly,  one  of 
the  most  immoml  ^md  ptrofligate  men  whom 
we  have  beheld  in  modem  ages.  The 
Orgies  of  the  **  Pdais  Royal,"  probably 
exceeded  in  depravity,  as  well  as  in  enor« 
mity,  every  thing  of  the  same  kind  ever 
acted,  even  in  fYance.  But,  the  Regent 
likewise  displaysd  some  of  the  greatest  en- 
dowments:  and  talents,  fitted  both  for  the 
cabinet  and  6x  the  field.  His  descendant, 
who  performed  so  detestable  a  part  in  the 
late  French  Revolutbn,  only  resembled  him 
in  his  vices.  He  inherited  neither  the  dis- 
tinguished  personal  courage,  nor  the  ardor 
for  knd^edge,  nor  the  miittary  skill,  nor 
the  aptitude  for  public  business,  nor  the 
elevated  mind  of  the  Regent ;  who,  if  he 
had  not  been  restrained  by  some  consider- 
ations of  goodness,  or  some  emotions  of 
affection,  might  easily  have  acted  by  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  as  we  suppose  that  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  did  by  Edward  the 
Fifth;  or,  as  we  know  that  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans  acted  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
his  Qiieen.    To  the  Re^nt,  whose  life  was 
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terminated  in  the  arms  of  the  Duchess  de 
Valori,  abbreviated  by  his  excesses,  suc- 
ceeded the  short  and  feeble  Ministry  of 
the  Duke  of  Botirbon^  comprising  scarcely 
three  years;  but,  whicih  produced  one  event 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  young '  King, 
and  to  France  ;  I  mean,  his  marriage. 

There  is  no  instance  in  the  last  or  present 
Century,  of  any  female  attaining  so  great  an 
elevation j  as  that  of  Mademoisdle  de  Lee* 
zinska  to  the  throne  of  France  :   for,   we 
cannot   justly  reckon  the    second  marriage 
of  the  Czar  Peter,  with  Catherine,  the  Li- 
vonian  peasant,  as  an  exception*.   Muscovy 
could  scarcely  then  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  European  System,  nor 
were  its  sovereigns  altogether  subjected  to 
our   usages.       That    the    daughter   of  an 
expatriated  Polish    Nobleman    or   Palatine^ 
whom  Charles  the  Twelflh    of  Sweden  had 
nominally  forced  upon    the  Poles   as  their 
King,  during  a  few  years ;  but,  who  was  in 
fact  only  a  needy  exiled  adventurer,  driven 
by  necessity,  to  take  shelter  in  an  obscure 
provincial  town  of  Alsace,  and  destitute  of 
territories,  or  almost  of  support ;    —  that  a 
Princess,  if  such  slje  might  indeed  be  pro- 
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perly   denominated,    who    could    hardly  be 
thought  a  suitable  match  for  one  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  or  the 
Rhine,   should  have   been  selected  for  the 
Consort  of  a  King  qf  France }  may  assuredly 
be  considered  a»  one  of  the  most  singular 
caprices  of  fortune.    Its  singularity  becomes 
augmented,  when  we  reflect  that  the  young 
Monarch  was  already  not  only  betrothed  to 
the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  his  uncle, 
Kipg  of  Spain  i    but,  that  the  Princess  des- 
tined to  share  his  throne  and  bed^  had  long  re* 
sided  in  France,  the  nuptials  being  only  de- 
layed till  the  two  parties  should  attain  a  proii^ 
per  age.  -  Yet,  in  defiance  of  this  impediment^ 
did  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  venture  to  send  back 
Philip's  daughter  to  Madrid^  and  I  met  her 
at  Lisbon,  near  half  a  Century  afterwards,  be- 
come Queen  of  Portugal;  transported  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  those  of  the  Tagus : 
while  a  native  of  Poland,  brought  up  in  obscu* 
rity,  and  hardly  accounted  among  the  female 
candidates  for  an  European  Crown,  supplied 
her  place.    The  motive  assigned  for  so  extra- 
ordinary a  proceeding,   on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  was  his  apprehension  that 
the  young  King,  whose  constitution  seemed 
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scarcely  to  promise  his  attaining  to  manhood, 
should  die  without  issue. 

I  have  been  assured  by  persons  conversant 
m  the  secret  History  of  the  early  part  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  reign^  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  determined  on  dissolving  the  uncon* 
summated  marriage  between  the  young  King 
and  Philip's  daughter,  he  found  himself  under 
the  greatest  embarrassment,  whom  to  sub- 
stitute in  her  room.  He  had  a  sister,  Made- 
moiselle de  Sens,  bom  in  1705,  whose  a^e  and 
personal  accomplishments  rendered  her  a  fit 
bride  fiH*  Louis*  She  then  resided  at  the  Abbey 
of  Fontevraud  in  Anjou,  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  Abbess;  and  it  was  natural  for  the 
Duke  to  desire  to  raise  her  to  the  throne.  But, 
he.  was  himself  enslaved  to  the  celebrated 
Marchioness  de  Prie,  his  mistress,  who  wished 
to  h^ve  the  naerit  <£  naming  the  foture  Queen ; 
in  whose  household,  and  about  whose  person, 
she  aspired  to  occupy  a  distinguished  situa* 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  both  equally 
dreaded  giving  a  wife  to  their  Sovereign, 
whose  charmsy  talents,  or  ambition,  might 
impel  her  to  assume  an  empire  over  his  mind. 
Louis,  then  only  entering  on  his  sixteenth 


year,  brought  up  in  great  seclufdoo,  scwcely 
initiated  in  public  business ;  and  though  not 
destitute  of  talents,  yet  indolent,  of  very  re- 
served habits,  modest,  and  diffident  of  him- 
self;   would,  not  improbably,  like  his  uncle, 
Philip  the  fifth,  be  governed  by  a  queen  of 
energy  or  $pirit.    Before  the  choice  fell  there- 
fore on  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  sister,  it  be- 
hoved the  Marchioness  to  ascertain,  whether, 
if  selected  for  so  great  an  elevation,  she  would 
probably  manifest  ductility  of  character,  gra- 
titude,  and  attachment  ior  the  person  who 
principally  raised  her  to  that  eminence.    In 
order  to  obtain  sati^fiictkm  on  a  point  so  im- 
portant, Madame  de  Prie  determined  to  pro- 
cure an  interview  with  Mademoiselle  de  Sens, 
to  whom  she  was  unknown  by  person,  iJiough 
not  by  reputation*    Assuming  therefore  a  ^c- 
titious  name,  she  repaired  to  Fontevraud,  and 
having  been  presented  to  her,  found  means  to 
turn  the  conveisaidon  on  the  Marchioness  de 
Prie.  Unconscious  that  the  stranger  to  whom 
she  addressed  her  discourse,  was  the  Mar- 
chioness herself,  the  IVincess  gave  fiill  scope 
ta  her  antipadiy  towards  a  woman,  whom  she 
considered  as  exercising  apemidbus  inftuence 
over  her  brother's  mind*    This  disclosure  of 
her  sentiments  at  once  stopped  the  iurdier 
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prosecution  of  Madame  de  Prie's  plan;  for 
placing  her  on  the  French  throne,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  turn  her  views  to  another  quarter. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  not  discouraged  by 
the  obstacle  which  difference  of  religion  im- 
posed, next  embraced  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sure of  demanding  for  his  master,  the  hand  of 
an  English  Princess;  and  he  named  as  the. ob- 
ject of  his  selection,  the  eldest  Grand-daugh- 
ter of  Geoi^e  the  Eirst,  Anne,    who  after- 
wards  married  William  the  Fourth,  Prince  of 
Orange.     This   event  took  place   in    1725. 
However  strong  might  be  the  objection  arising 
from  her  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
which  she  must  necessarily  have  renounced, 
in  order  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  yet 
the  offer  was  alluring ;  and  Henrietta,  sister 
of  Charles,  the .  Second,  had  married  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenthy    after  -  Charles's    Rertoraiion.      But, 
George  the  First,  though  gratified  by  the  pro- 
position of  seeing  one  of  his  femsde  descend- 
ants wear  the  French  crown,  yet  was  too  wise 
to  accept  it ;  wdl  knowing  that  such  an  al* 
liance,  however  splendid  in  itself,  or  what- 
ever political  advantages  it  might  seem  to 
present,  would  irritate  and  disgust  all  the 
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suiher^Ats  of  the^successicm  in  the  House  of 
Hanover*  TkuB  foiled  in  two  attempts  to 
dispose  of  |iO|iis  the  Fifteenth's  hand,  and 
firmly  r^dived  on  ef^ting  his  marriagey 
Madame  .do  Prie  cast  her  eyes  on  Maria 
LecziodM^  the  daughter  of .  S^tanislaus,  She 
was  then  living  with  her  father  at  Weissem^ 
bourg,  in  Alsace;  s^  town  situate^ not  far 
ftom  the  lUiine,  on  the  frontier  oi  Gear* 
manyf  though  in  the  dominions  of  France^ 
where  i;he  titular  King  of  Pojiand  resided 
in  as  much  obscurity  as  Charles  the  Second 
lived:  in  the  preceding  Century  at  Cologne; 
durii^  the  Protectorate  of  CromweU.  So  little 
e;cpectation  did  he  entertain  ol' matching  his 
daughter  with  a  crowned  head,  that  he  had 
already  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  pro* 
posals  of  a  private  Nobleman,  a  subject  of 
France,  the  Count  d'Estrees,  who  offered 
her  marriage*  St^slaus  accepted  the  oifori 
but  desired  to  delay  its  a,ccompUshmenty 
till  he  could  procure  the  honours  of  a 
DuchesSft  at  the  Court  of  yiersatlleS)  €sai 
^fademoiseUe  de  Leczins}ca»  With;  that 
view  he  ms^e  ap{^catio(ps  to  obtain  a 
Br^'fet  of  Duke  for  the  Count  d'Estrees, 
his  d^stini^  son-in-law,  tho^gh^  without 
sucf^e^f.;  fprtupe  r^erving  for  her  ntbr? 
VOL.  I.  o 
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Urst  diiidem  in  Europe.  Her  principal  re* 
commendation  consisted  in  her  want  of  per- 
sonal attractions,  the  humiKty  ef  her  con- 
dition, and  the  obligation  to  gratitude  which 
jftie  must  naturally  feel  for  the  authors  of 
so  wonderful  a  change  in  her  fortune.  In 
feet,  Nature  had  neither  bestowed  on  her, 
beauty,  elegance  of*  manners,  nor-  intellectual 
endo^vments  of  any  kind.'  Even  youth  she 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess,  as  she 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age;  while  her 
destined  huisband  was  only  sixteen.  We 
know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  sin- 
gularity of  such  a  choice,  or  the  passive 
apathy  displayed  by  Louis,  while  his  Mi- 
nistei'  and  Madame  de  Prie  thus  disposed 
of  his  person.  Maria  Leczinska  brought 
him  nothing,  as  a  portion,  on  the  day  of 
her  nuptials,  excej^t  modesty,  virtue^  and 
goodness  of  heart.  Yet  the  young  King, 
during  eleven  or  twelve  years  after  bis  mar- 
riage,  exhibited  a  pattern  of*  conjugal  fWelity, 
which  stfmdsstron^y  contrasted  with  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  dissidute  amours^  at^  the 
same  period  of  liffe;  though  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Phflip  the  Fourth,  could^  boast 
of  much  superior  charms- to  th6  PoKt^^  Prin- 
cess.   The  Ductless  de  la  Valiere,  Mbdeime 
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de  MontespaB,  and  Madame  de  Fontanges^ 
di^iited  for  the  pessession  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's youth.  It  was  not  tiU  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  his  successor^  life,  that  he 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Pompadour,  and  of  the  Countess  dii  Barry*: 

The  Duke  de  Bourbon's  and  Madame  de 

l^e's  period  of  power  pyrov^ed^  nevertheless,  of 

short  duratimi.    He  :was  •  banished  ^  in  1 7 36^  to 

ChahtiUy ;  and  ^t  diat  point  of  tiA^c<kktknences 

Cardinal  Fleury's  Aiteiinistratiow;     It  la&ted 

nearly  as  long  as  Ricblieu's^  tiairiely,  Aix^ 

seventeen  years  j  and  though  Fteury'^te  far 

inferior  in  strength  of  (Character,-  resources^ 

and   energy,   to    his  •  predecessor*,  .  yet  may 

France  justly  feel  for.  him  equal  gratitude* 

Pacific,  economical,  uftodtentatious,  and  mild, 

he  seemed  made  to  hedl  the  wOunds  inflicted 

on  their  country,  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 

the  Regents     If  Richlieu,  as  we  are  assutsed 

from  contemporary   authcMity,    ventured  to 

rafee  his  eyes  to  Anne  of  Austria^  and , to  make 

her  propositions  of  a  libertine  natiipe ;  it  is 

equally  a  fact,    however  incredible  it  may 

appear^  dlat^Fleury,  then  above  seventy  years 

of  a^e,  carried  his  presumption  still  ferth^r 

with  respect  to  Maria  Leczinska*     I  shaU  not 
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relate  the  particulars.  That  Princess,  con* 
scious  nevertheless  of  the  ascendant  which  the 
Cardinal  had  obtained  over  her  husband,  pos- 
sessed too  much  prudence  to  communicate 
to  him,  in  the  first  instance^  the  subject  of 
her  complaint.  She  wisely  preferred  making 
a  Confidant  of  her  father.  To  Stanislaus  she 
revealed  the  temerity  of  the  aged  Minister, 
and  besought  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
her  his  advice  for  her  conduct,  particularly 
on  the  point  of  her  acquainting  Louis  with  the 
ciroumstance.  Stanislaus  exhorted  her,  in 
reply,  to  bury  the  secret  for  ever  in  her  own 
bosom}  observing  tit  the  same  time,  that 
sovereign  Princesses  are  placed  on  such  an 
^eminence,  as  almost  to  render  it  impossible 
for  any  disrespectful  propositions  to  be  made 
them,  unless  they  encourage,  to  a  certain 
degree,  such  advances.  The  Queen  was  dis- 
screet  enough  to  adopt  this  judicious  and 
paternal  counsel.  If  I  had  not  received  the 
anecdote  here  related,  from  a  person,  whose 
intimacy  with  the  individuals  composing  the 
Court  of  France  at  that  time,  joined  to  his 
rank  and  high  character,  left  no  doubt  of  its 
^authenticity,  I  should  not  venture  to  recount 
the  fact 
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^    Tq  Louis  the  Fifteenth  France  stands  in^ 
<lebted  for  the  acquisition  of  Loiraiai,  at  ter- 
ritory of  such  inestimable  value,  as  'to  mode 
calcjilation ;   perhaps  surpassing  in  reaj  im- 
portance, any  augmentation  of  the  French 
domimons  madefhy  arms,  .\nthin  the  three 
last  Centuries.     Henry  tlje, Second  had  con- 
quered Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  besides  re- 
annexing  Calais,,  so  long  held  by  the   En- 
glish Princes.     The  Counties  of  Bourg  and 
Bresse,  covering  the  Borders  on  the  side  of 
Savoy,  were  gained  by  Henry,  the  FQurtiL  His 
80«,  Louis-theTbirteentfa,  on  more  properly  to 
spedJk,  the  Cardinal  de  Bkhlieu,,  added  Bou.* 
sillon  and  Cerdagne,  situate  at,  one  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,,   towards  Catalonia ;    whil^ 
in  another  quarter,  he  reduced  Artois  and  Al- 
sace to  the  French  obedience^    Lastly,  Xouis 
the   Foini^enth^   in  th^  course  of  his  lon^ 
ambitious,  and  sanguinary  career,  exceieding 
in  duration  sfeventy  years,  not  <Mily  enlarged 
or  strengthened  his  frontier  along  the  Rhine ; 
but  augmented  his  territories  by  the  addition 
of  Francbe  Compt^,  and  of  a  vast  portion  of 
Flanders.    Yet  may  we  justly  doubt,  ;whether 
any    of  these    acquisitions    conferred    such 
strength  and  security,    as  the  possession  of 
Lorrain.     When  we  reflect  on  the  beauty  and 
03 
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^ktent-of  liiat  line  province,  rtretchinglnto 
the  miiibt  of  France^  and  separating  Cham- 
{jfsgne  from  /BurgaAfdy;    contiguous  on  the 
East;  to  Germany,:  while  on  the  West,    its 
Hnrits  Approached  Fans  itself;  —  we  must  own 
lliat^tbe'  French  ar^  ungrateful  to  the  inemory 
of  a  Prince,  who,  permanently  retained  sucft 
•a  tract  of  jcountry.  i   It  affixed,  the   seal  tp 
every  preceding  effort  imade  by  their  Kings^ 
lor  tli^isedurity^  greataess, .  and .  f^otection  of 
Eraiice  ?  leaving' no  object:  qf  neai  and  wise 
Bmbitibnr,  unaccomplished.     Nor  can  wevtaC> 
severely  c^ieure  the  inert,  or  parisimonious 
and>jiarfow  policy  }of  Walpole,  irii  permitting 
Cardinal  Eteur)/?^ torilliistrate  hk  Administi^a'* 
ticiti  by  such  ah  act.     France  iijid  aiot,    in- 
deed, instaiiiily  take  possession  ifi  her  own 
liamey.of  the  Dudiiies  .of  Lorrain  and  Bar. 
f^Qortunet  "^er  raisif^   Maria  I^edzinska    to 
tlrelbrone  of  Erance,  conferred  on  her  fiitber, 
in;  refaompience  fojQ  his  ideal   Polish  Grbwir, 
|iiose  'fertile  proxmices,  the  enjoyment  awi 
{revenues  of  which  were  secured  to  him  far 
hisriJife.    Such  a  substitution  was,,  in  fact, 
ext&abgiikg  the  aampur  of  Diomed,  fdr  that 
of  Glaiums ;  a  barren  sce|riiie,  fiar  one  of  goid. 

•    StaiHskus,  when  this  event  took  place  in 


1736,  WBB  ^kesdy  n^u^sixty^  .andke  ttmais^ 

ed  during  thirty  years^  JkvikiR  of  Lorrsin.  Bk 

admiii3stra1ion»  mildybe^         andtibendi, 

rendered  lumbdk^edby  his  new  aoibyects*  He 

CTibeBiahed.N^t^^^eCaglitid;  but  hehtliihis 

Cimrtaiidreslidbni<Qpcii)cif)aUy  at  LoiiemUk/ 

where  ieexfnn^  in  cibtiseqftfiioe  .of  a.  auiga-i 

lar  ateidont^ :  bsvmjg  rbe^n  vtHtf-sSt  tJDi  dattth; 

Cbarl^  l^^of r]v^v3ig:e,,flarBainedthe  fiad»' 

p^eri^ed.  nw&y  :in  Ijie  same  manner,   abept 

fouu:  cienturies  eavHen  ^  Ptufex^liina.  Thftiate  > 

I^dy  Mary  CburcUtt/  Sir*  Robeii;  W^pde^ 

A»u^bter^  \¥)ho  then^  remded^<m1^  her  hilsba^ 

sutliunevltte/fassiniads  tiian.3>i»De  req»inted 

to    me   all  the   particiilibxs   of    Staoiabas^M 

end.     Mn  Chnrduiil,  ai»i  )jady  Maty,  ivho 

lived  in  habita  of  intilna(^y%ith  him,  dined  at 

hi&Villaof  Bokl^oiirs^:  aidwrt  distaiMe^fitSRa 

Lun^i]fe«  dnthejday  preoeding  the  Cstm^ 

ttophe  wfaii2h.ieiinihatedijyisilx^^     SiieMstired 

me,    thai.thxkigh  etxti^emeiy  bent  iBrith  a|^ 

and  iniuixiities,  bong  then  near  eighty  ItLim 

years  gbd^  he,  netained  both  hk  &cti|des  and 

biagoadfaumoun/Natoridly^^allltftt^  hehada 

nominal  MistreiisptheMkrohionei^  deik^uffitet^ 

who  ecc^piedm  part  of  die^  Palace  of  Lun^j> 

ville,  and  to  whom  he  wii»  nii9A^  lattached ; 

though  he   manifested  neither  jealousy  «^i 
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di$9atisiaetibn:ath^r  preference  of  &}Founger 
j^val.  His  own  Chancellor  had  Contrived  to 
ijofiinuate  himadf  ihto  'Madame  de  Bouffleirs^ 
favour ;  a  fact  4>f  whicb  the  Kitig  wast  not 
ignorant.  Taking  leave  of  her,  one  evmm^g^ 
Adben:;retiring  to  fiis^  apartment,  after  em^ 
hra/dsg  her,  .^^^Mon  Cka7weUet%*^  added  he^ 
^*:!dmts  dira  ie  ^reite  ;*^  a  jocose  attasibii  to  the 
\cocds.  wkh.  "wiiioh,  as  ia  t^I  known,  the 
French .  Sovemigns^  \«faen:  holding  a  Bed  of 
^iisticey  always  %iibh  their  harangues.  Stanis-* 
kus,  during  the  last  years  of*  his  life,  with^ 
drew  to  rest:  every,  night,  atnineo'dook,  and 
bis .  departure  ^  constitirted.  tthe  signal  for  com^ 
Qiencing  Faro*  '  All  the  persons  of  both 
sexes,  coinposing  his  Court  and  HdUsehold^ 
then  sat  4own  to  that  infatuating  ganie^  which 
waa.cQOitinued  without  intermission  to  a  late 
hoi^.  /  JBut,  a  circumstance  seemingly^  increi- 
d&leaa,.thatthexage£)r  it  became  .such,  as 
to  atttaot  by.  degrees  to  the  table,  all  the  Bo- 
mesti^s  of  the  Palace,  down  to  the  very  Tiuai* 
^IHltsorjScvdUons ;  who  crowding  rou^  staked 
jthei^rj?^^  fp»;,tlie^xjards»  .over.thfi;heads,of  tJie 
pofi^pany*  ;  Suchi  a,  fact  sufficiently  proves 
tb«..  relaxation  pf  iihanners  which  presrailed 
^n    the   Cowt.  of  Lorrapi»    under  ,Staiu*^ 


Hk  death,  as  Lady  Maty  Cfaurcfaill  related  it 
to  me,  tookplaoe  iti  FebiUaory,  1766,  in  the  follow* 
ing  iDannfer^  ^eidd  King,  ^o,  like  the  Poles 
and  Ge^mans,^  was  ^much  addicted  to  smoaking. 
TobaccOj  muaMyvfinisbed  several  pipes,  revery; 
daif*  Being  alovB^i  in  an.  utidress,  while  en- 
deavtmringtci kii6qk  obt  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  heUet  &reta  bis  gown ;  and  his  Valet  de 
Chmnbre^  ^  who  slone  exei^cised  the  privilege  of 
entering  his  apartment,  had,  mi&»rtunately 
just  gone  into :  tlie  (t».wn  of  I^uiieville.  His 
cries  were  not  immediately  beard;  but  when 
they  veached  the  officer  stationed  on  guard  in 
the -outward  Tciom,  he  flew  to  the  King's  as- 
sistlstace  ;  andi  baying  contrived  to  thjodw  him 
down  on  the  floor,  the  flames  were  ^eedily  ex- 
tinguished. He  might  even  have  survived 
and  recovered  the  accident,  if  it  had  not 
been' accompanied  with  a  singular  circum- 
stance. Stanislaus,  who  &ad  become  devout 
duri;ngthe  last  years  of  his  lifev<  a?  a  penance 
for  his  transgressions,  constantly  wore  under 
IBs  shirt,  next  to  his  flesh,  a  «*  ReUquaire^'*. 
or  girdle  made  of  silver,  having  points  'on 
the  inside^  :firom  space  to  space«  lliese  points 
becoming  heated,  and  being  pressed  into  his 
body,  wfafle  in  the  ^t  of  extinguishing  the 
fire,  caused  a  number  of  wounds  or  sores ; 
10 
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the  disdiaxge ham  whic^^  at.hkMvanc^d  pe- 
riod of  life,  proved:  too  severe  fylr  Hs  en- 
feebled ccmsititution.  Coofldoil^  that  his-  end 
^pniached^  aiad  dniy  adtiort  time  before  it 
tQok^Uoef  jhe  expreissedarwann  desire  to  see! 
'  Mr.  GhikxchiU  afadiLady  Mary.  They  having 
kmnediately  waited  on  biin^  the  Kii^  received 
titetai'  li^ithigmat  cpmpli^^ehcy,  and  wilh  perfetA 
stelf  pp^sessvHi ;  tookieaveofthem  most  cheer-* 
folly ;  reoaaiaiked the  singularity  of Hisfi^rtune 
fhrbugboiiit  life ;  and  added^  aHudii^  to  the 
strange  maimer  of  his  daath,  ^^  line  mmquoit 

79m.*^  He  soon  afterwards  ^x|ured,  retailing 
hsssenses  and  underatandsiig  alniost  tp  the  last 
moinibits  of  in^vexisteik^e.  > ,         ' 

If  Lotiii^  the  Fifteeiaith^  by  die .  peace .  of 
ly^fi^iiacqoired  L«raiaa  for  Erance^  he,  co- 
veted hisuelf  and  Ms.  boijgatry  with  miUtary 
gloiy,  during  tjate  waar  that  commiencedin  1741, 
on  the  deatiHj  of  the  J^peror  Charlea  thd 
Sixtib  Heury  was  no  inore ;  he  and-  W«lf 
polerhaymg  finished  their  political '  careers 
nieariy  about  th^^  p,me.  Ixme^  H^&nry  cah 
present,  in  no  period  'of  the  world,  an  h^» 
stance  of  a  first  Minister  oootimenciDg  his  ad^ 
ministration,   like  Renry,    at    seventy-three 


years  of  ag^,  alfid-riAsinkig  His  power  till  he 
was  wlhety.  &itcli^  kisidt  wttn^  indeed,  be 
PQnsidered^si  an  exk^ptufir^to  the  general  laws 
of  inatiore, :  xaorkii  )sQ^ '  m§fl  as  phy^icaL  Car- 
dinal Xim^n^^  iii  S^aku^  ^6  apptx>2k;hed  the 
nearest  i3(>  hi^,  died  at  eighty-one.  In  1 744, 
the  year  after  Heui^-s^^ce^e,  Louis  was 
seized/  at  Metz,'  ysith  a  fever,  which  nearly 
proved  4atal.-  Had  fife  expired  at  that  time, 
as  wa*  iSxp^cted  tstikppeh  every  moment,  duft. 
ing  sevei^al  iilccessivedaysV  his  memory  would 
have  fefeen^BJfttedm^  iri  l^e  hearts  of  Ms  sub* 
jects,  amd  of  iharlldMr  'Never  we^^hioreiatr^ 
dent,  or  more  universal  vows  ofiered  up  to 
Heayen  l)y'the  Roman  People,  for  the  reco- 
very ^f  Gehnanicus,  than  were  made  by  the 
Fretich  Nation,  for  his  refe'toralion !  'Ili^y  were 
unfortunately  heard,  and  'we  ar^  forced  to 
exclaim  with  Juvenal,  r 

'«  Provida  PcMnpidio  dederat  Campfuiia  Fi^l)res 
Optandas ;.  sed  midtiici  Urines,  et  puWica  Vpta 
Vicerunt."— -         -  ^    -  . 

Tk(mf^  IjQuis,  like^oropey,  survived  these 
testimojoies  (^popular  &vo]ir>  •  yet^.  during 
the  whote  course  of  that  wpr^  jdotim  ti^  it$^ 
termination  in  i74&»^he  emrtmued  to  deserve^ 
and  to  retain^  the  a&ctiDns  ^  the  Nation* 
Four  brilliant  and  traumpliaiit  Cam^igns,  in 
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one  of  which  he  was  personify  present,  ren- 
dered himjtnastear  of  fill  th6  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, The  military  Trophies  of  Marlboroi^h^ 
erected  forty  years  earHer.on  the  same  plains, 
were  lost  at  Fontenqy,  at  Raucoi|3C,  4hd  at 
Laieldt*  .Great:er  by  his  moderation,  than 
even  by,  his  conquests,  he  gave  peace  to 
^rope  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  when  Holland  lay 
open  to  his  attac;k}  and  when  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  was.  then  at  the  head  of  the  Councils  of 
England)  possessed  neither  pecuniary  nor 
military  resources  for  maintaining  the  con- 
test. .Ix)uas  the  Foiirteenth  may  undoubtedly 
hav^  inspired  more  terror  at  certain  periods 
of  his  reign ;  but  never  excited  more  respect, 
than  did  his  successor  at  the  concluskm  of 
the  great  war,  which  Uxjk  place  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Maria  Theresa. 

It  forms  a  curious  subject  of  reflection,  that 
the  armies  of  France,  during  this  Splendid 
portion  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  reign,  when 
he  thus  over-ran  the  Low  Countries,  were 
comnianded  by  Foreigners.  TbConde^  Tu- 
rennet  and  Luxembourg,  had  succeeded  Ca- 
tinat,  Vendome,  Boufflers,  and  Vilktrs:  but 
these  last  Generals  left  no  successors.  In  1 734, 
Villars,  at  near  four-score,  remained  the  sole 
survivor  ofthose  illustrious  Commanders,  who. 
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from  Rocroi  down  to  Denain,  from  1643  ^ 
iyi2y  had  carried  victory  over  so  .  many 
countries  of  Europe.  An  Englishman,'  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  son  of  James  tbe.Seoondr 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French. forces 
on  the  Rhine,  in  1754 :  while  a  German 
and  a  Dane  subjected  Flanders  to  Xouis 
the  Fifteenth,  between.  1743  and  1748*  Mar^ 
shal  Saxe,  the  foomer  of  these  Geneirab^  ati* 
tained  a  rq^utation  hardly  exceeded  by  any 
individual  in  modem  Times.  Lowendahl,  the 
other,  was  immortalized  by  the  capture  .erf* 
Bergen^op^Zqam,  then  regarded  as  the  most 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  Continent. 
Bolii  survived  the  peace  of  Aix*la»Cha* 
pelle  only  a  few  .years.  I.  have,  been  in 
the  apartment  of  the  palace  of  Chambord, 
near  Blois,  where  Marshal  Saxe  expired 
in  November,  1750;  extenuated  by  pil^it- 
sures  which  had  enervated  his  Herculean 
frame,  and  produced  his  premature  end  at 
fifty.four  years  of  age.  The  natural  son  of 
Augustus  the  Second,  King  of  Poland,  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  an  extraordinary 
degree.of  bodily  strength  j  but,  like  Mild  in 
Antiquity,    , 

"  Viribusiile 
Confi6us  p^iit,  adinirandisque  Lacertis." 
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.  At  Chambord^  where  he.liVed  in.a  mag- 
nificent style;  he  cc»i9tanily.  entertained ,  a 
vbmponjr  of.  Comedians,.' as  if  he  had  been 
d  Saveteif^  Pnncte.  MadeAiois^e  de  Cham- 
tiUjV  an  Actress  in  hi^  reputation  at  Paris, 
having  front  her  p^aonal  beauty,  nd  less 
thanVfrom  her  theatriical  mmt,  attmcted  the 
MarshaP^.attentionv  he  caused  |uroposals  to 
be  made  H&ty  fiin  repairing  to  Chambord, 
to  perform  cm  his  .Theatre*  But  she,  who 
was  r  almeady  ^  married  to  Eavard,  an  Actor 
mi  the  Erench  Stage,  knowing  the  Man- 
sdtld^s  dedgns  on  her  person,  rgected  all 
his  b£feris«  In  ibis  Dilemma,:,  determined 
i»  gaini^possessicm  of  her,  he  applied  to 
Monsieur  de  Berruyer,  then  lieutenaiU  de 
PoUi^9  i^qiingsting  him  to  compel  her  to  visit 
Ch^Dfiibordv  Be^ruyer,  desirous  of  obliging 
-Ma^sh^l  Saxe,  made;  use  , of  every  argument, 
^d^ettibrced  them  by  very  acbple  pecuniary 
offBrSi  Finding,  however,  all  hifi  exertions 
fruitless;  he  sient  Ker  a  Lettre  de  Cachet,  or- 
derki]g  her  inuKieJiately  to  prison^  or. to 
Ch&mboiid;  We  must  own  thati  this  attro* 
cious  abuse  of  potwei^  which  reriiitids  ms  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Virginia,  excites. in- 
dignaticm  against  a  Government  capable  of 
having  recpurse  ta  such  €pcpedients,ij^  order 
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to  gratii^  the  depraved  and  licentious  appe-> 
tites  4of  an    exhausted  VoTuptuary.      Thus 
pressed'  bbtween   imprisanment'  and  the  sa<^ 
criflce  of  her  person^  she  pri^ebed  the  lat- 
ter e^edient ;   as  many  other  women  might 
hav«  done  under  her  eircumsrtances,  idthout 
perha|m  incurring  either  any  deqp  degree  of 
culpabfli^,  or  exciting  any  strong  emotioni^ 
of  moral  reprobation.     Pity,  indeed,   rather 
tlian  condemnation,  arises  in  the  niiaid,  on 
such  Or  recital.     Arriving  at  Chambotn}^  ^be 
Was  forced' to  gmtify  the  Mai^hal^s  desires^ 
It    is  diflScuit  to  relate  the  aequid  ofj-lflie 
story,    without    involuntarily   woundh^   de- 
corum:   yet  may  the    Moral    that  it   con-, 
tains,  almost  apologize  for  such  a  deviation, 
or  ip  B^mie-  d^ree^  even;  demand?  it«    M&« 
demoiseUe  de  C!hahtilly  having  been  reluct 
tantly  conducted  to  the  Mandial^!  bed,  ex« 
pressed'  herself  widi  some  contempt  of  his 
prowess  as  a  Ipyer.:     JPiqimd  at  the:  isiaim^ 
ation,,  he  had  recourse  ta  thckle:  expnfimils 
for  recruiting,  or  resii^cilaiti]:^  pMs^deqa^fied 
powers,  which  Po^,:one  of  tbeimd9tf)aBH:> 
rect  of  modem  Poets,  who  exclaims, 

•  "  Curst  be  the  .Verse,  how  soft  so'er  it  flow, 
Thd,t  serves  to  maket)ne  Hone^  Manmy  Foe; 
Give  Virtue  Sctodid,  Itmoosnee  a  Eear^ 
Or  ^m  the  aoR-eyed.  Viigm  s^al  aTewpf 
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yet  has  not  hesitated  to  enumerate  in  his  ^^  J  a:* 
nuaiy  and  May ;''  but,  in  which  enaunneratiou 
I  cannot  venture  to  foUow  him*    S^tyrum  and 
Eiringo  stand  at  the  heiad  of  the  list*  •  The 
auxiliary  proved  too  powerful  for  the  prin<^i« 
pal,  and. produced  his^  death  .within a  shprt 
time-}    a  dissolution  of  which  Madismoiselle 
de  ChantiHy  formed  the  cause*  .  Qe  expired 
nearly  in  the  same;  manner  as  thejlegent 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  done,  about  ttventyrfiye 
yearsf  eariier;  a  Prince  to  whom,  both  in  his 
virtues^  his  endowments  of  mind^  afid  his  de^ 
fects  or  vices,  Marshal  Saxe  exhibited  some 
Analogy.  ^ 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  not  only  occupied  the 
most  distinguished  place  among  the  European 
Sovereigns  ai^d  Powers,  during  the  period  of 
near  eight  years,  which  interv^ied  between 
the  Treaty  of  Aix^la-Chapelle,  and  the  com-^ 
mencement  of  the  war  of  m 756  j,  but,  for  a 
considerable  time  subsequent  to  that  jcupture, 
every  success  was  onthe.side  of  France.  Be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  in.t|ie  Mediteri^anean,  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  on ,  the  French  cqasts  and 
shores,  her  arms  maintained  their  ascendancy. 
Me^erai,  or  Voltaire,  might  have  expatiated 
with  e:^ultation  and  pleoauxe,  on  the  events  qf 
Minorca,  of  Ticond^rago,  of  Braddock's. defeat 
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in  Cardlina»  6f  Closter-seveh,  of  StI  Cas»  and  of 
Rochf brt ;   as,  on  the  other  handt  assuredly 
neither  Hume  nor  Smollett  could  have  derived 
from  the  narration  of  those  unfortunate  or 
di^aceful  transactions,    any  subject  of  tri* 
vmph.     That  Louis,  no  less  than  his  people, 
sunk  under  the  energies  of  the  iSrst  Mr.  Pitti 
between  1 759 and  1762,  must  be  admitted:  but; 
all  the  atchievements  of  that  great  Minister, 
in   both  Hemispheres,  on  the   land  and  on 
the  water,  from  the  Philippines  to  Cuba^  and 
from  Cape  Breton  to  Senegal,  were  sacrificed 
at  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau.    We  seemed  to 
have  humbled  the  two  Branches  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  only  to  re-construct  their  fallen 
power :  restoring  all  that  we  ought  in  wisdom, 
to  have  retained;  and  retaining  or  acquiring  all 
that  in  policy  we  should  have  surrendered  to 
France  and  Spain.   Witness  Canada  and  Flori* 
da,  which  we  preserved !  Witness  the  Havanns^ 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  so  many  other 
islands  or  Settlements  which  we  ceded ;    not 
to  include  in  the  list,  Manilla,  a  capture  un- 
known to  the  British  Ministry  who  signed 
the  treaty,  and  of  which  the  ransom  has  never 
been  paid,  down  to  the  present  moment.  Well 
might  "  Junius"  eXdaim,  that  the  Embassa- 
dor who  subscribed  such  unbecoming  coixdi. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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tions,  iQUst  have  scid  his  country )  W^U  might 
flCMidal,  if  not  truth,  assert^  that  the  Princess 
Dofwager  of  Wales  received  fi>r  herself,  as  a 
ptes&tkU  firom  the  court  of  Versailles,  a  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Pounds;  and  that  the  First 
Minister,  Lord  Bute,  retained  for  his  share, 
ninety-six  Thousand !  Even  the  popularity  of 
Geoi^e  the  Third,  sustained  by  the  most  irre- 
proachable and  exemplary  display  of  private 
virtues^  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  such  a 
peace ;  which  covered  him  with  as  much  ob- 
loquy, as  that  of  Utrecht  had  inflicted  on 
Queen  Anne. 

FVance,  from  !7«3  to  1770,  repaired  her 
losses ;  and  while  her  Coumnla  were  guided  by 
the  vigorous,  as  well  as  enterprizing  mind  of 
Oioiseul,  Louis  the  Fifteenth^  howevw  van- 
quished be  might  have  been  in  the  precediHg 
contest,  re-appeared  with  at  least  as  -much 
dignity  on  the  HieaU'e  of  Europe,  as  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  done  after  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession. Choiseul,  secure  on  the  side  of  Flan- 
dnrs  and  of  Germany,  hy  the  alliance  sdb- 
rating  with  the  House  of  Austria  since  1756, 
extended  succours  to.  ihe  Polish  Insuxgients, 
against  Catherine  the  Second;  laid  the  fbun- 
dations  of  the  Swedish  Revolution^    whxdi 


wM*flfectedby  Ou«taini«the'nuifi  III  1772; 
and  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  his  fnaster, 
the  Island  of  Corsica,  neiirfy  dfooUt  the  time 
when  thttt  countiy  gave  birth  to  a  nuoi,  whose 
rdenfless  i^md  insatiable  atnbition  or  ven- 
geance, have  equally  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  France,  and  poDated  by  his  crifties^  or 
converted  into  a  desert,  the  most  flouitshin^ 
kingdmns  of  the  Continent  The  tmiversla^ 
abhorrence  excited  by  his  atrocities,  renders  |t 
tmnecessary  to  name  a  Monster,  whose  very 
eidstence,  and  still  more,  whose  favoured 
place  of  retreat,  on  the  delicious  ediore  of 
Tuscany,  surrounded  by  the  splendour,  of 'a 
Frincej  seem  to  r^roaeh  tbe  justice,  no  leas 
than  the  policy,  of  the  European  Powers;    .. 

Louis  the  !Rfleenth,  like  his  predecessor, 
^irvived  his  only  son ;  justifying  the  Roman 
Poefs  remark  on  the  evils  that  accompany 
and  cfaaraeterize  l<mgevity,  when  he  sayt^  «^ 

<<  H«ec  data  poena  diu  viventibus,  ut  renovata 
Semper  clade  domus,  multis  in  luctibus,  inque 
Perpetuo  moerore,  et  nigra. yeste  senescant." 

TtM  I>»aiphin  Louis  died  ait  Fontainbleau, 
«9#Mds  tlie  end  ^  %f6Sn  at  the  age  of  about 
^rQMifeRr*     lM%e&er  we  consider  his  deaitk 
H  2 
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abstractedly,  with  reference  to  his  character 
and  mental  qualities ;  or  whether  we  try  it  by 
the  caiamttous  reign  of  his  son,  which  maybe 
^d  without  a  Metaphor  tohave  broughtf^rance 
to  the  Block;  we  must  be  compelled  to  r^ard 
the  Dauphin's  premature  end,  as  one  of  the 
-most  unfortunate  events  which  could  have 
taken  placqfbr  the  French  Monarchy,  and  for 
:^he  House  of  Bourbon.    It  was  produced,  as 
4 -have  been  assured  by  persons  who  had  fre- 
^eni  access  to  him,  and  who  enjoyed  a  dis- 
^tnguislied  place  m  his  confidence,  from  the 
.effisct  of  medicines  which  he  took  in  order  to 
^fepA.  or  to  disperse  .an  eruption   that   ap- 
peared .near  his. mouth.    He  was  suppo9ed  to 
hgve  caught  the  disorder  from  his  wife  the 
JJauphiness,  a  Princess  of  Saxony,  daughter  of 
,A«gustiis  the  Third,  Kingof  Polai^d,  who.  had 
a.violent  scorbutic  humour  in  her  bipod.     Ma- 
lignity proceeded  so  far,  as  even  to  accuse  the 
King  his  Father  of  having  caused  the  Dau- 
phin's death,  by  administering  slow  poison;  a 
circumstance  principally  founded  on  the  state 
of  extenuation  and  languor  to  which  he  was 
reduced  during  the  long  malady  that  brought 
,him  to  the  grave;   but,  for  which  imputa- 
tiox^    not  the   slightest  fwndation  existed 
in  truth.    lK>uis  the  Fifteenth,  though^  na- 
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turally  indolent,    as  ivell  as  dissoItite(  and 
profligate  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  mani- 
fested no  cruelty,  or  systematic  atrocity^  of 
character.     He  neither  resembled  Louis  this 
Eleventh,  nor  Boniaparte.     His  son  possessed 
firmness  of  mind,  and  a  solid  understanding, 
cultivated  by  polite  letters.    For  the  society 
of  men  distinguished  by  talents  of  any  kind, 
he  displayed  as  strong  a  partiality,  as  the  Kinff 
betrayed  an  aversion  throughout  his  whob 
reign.    Devout,  and  in  some,  degree  tinttured 
with  bigotry,  he  nevertheless  sought  occasions 
of  conversing  with  individuals  known  to  hav« 
embraced  ideas  adverse  to  the  Catholic  &ith, 
as  well  as  to  revealed  religion.    With  Hwne^ 
then  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  and 
at  the  summit  of  his  reputation,  or  as  the 
*•  Heroic  Epistle  "    says,  "  drunk  withOal- 
"  lie  wine,  and  Gallic  priise,"  the  Daii^phin, 
not  a  great  while  before  his  decease,  had  a 
long  conversation,  principally  on  points  con- 
nected with  philosophical  disquisition.     When 
Hume  was  presented  to  him,  "  I  know,**  said 
he,  **  that  you  liold  very  free  opinions  on  mat- 
"  ters  connected  with  Revelation ;  but  my 
'*  principles  are  fixed,  and  therefore  speak 
'^  out  to  me  ;  for  otherwise  I  should  onlji  be 
"  conversing  with  a  man  in  a  mask.*'     He  was 
H  3 
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the  thif  d  Dauphin  in  hef  editary  descent^  who 
had  attained  to  maidiood  without  ascending 
the  French  ibiaae,  within  the  short  space  of 
fifty*  four  years.  .  His  death  was  followed,  at 
no  long  interval  of  time,  by  that  of  the  Dau- 
phiness  his  widow,  and  the  Queen  his  oiother } 
leaving  Louis  the  Fifteenth  at  near  sixtyt 
surrounded  by  bis  daughtersj^  and  his  grand* 
children* 

Unquestionably^  the  four  last  years  of  his 
r^gn  were  paased  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Sar- 
danapalus  ^  obtivious  of  his  public  duties^  im- 
seiisible  to  national  gkxry^  and  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  private  virtue,  or  even  of  Deco* 
rum.  From  the  instant  that,  dimnssing  ChoU 
setil  from  his  Councils^  and  rejecting  the  favo- 
rable of^rtunity  offered  him  by  the  dispute 
whif^  arose  between  England  and  Spain,  re^ 
lative  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  for  recovering 
the  hQ90tf  as  well  as  the  territories  lost  by . 
Ffanee  during  the  preceding  war }  he  aban-^ 
doned  bxmaelf  to  pleasures  no  longer  suited 
to  his  age  {--^fircan  that  momeot  he  became  an 
object  ef  eonteo^t  and  Opprobrium  to  his  own 
sul^ects,  ^nfi^rtttiiaitely  for  his  fame,  he  has 
been,  toied  aad  estiiMted  by  this  inglacious 
porticotof  his^lafe.    ¥f4,  even  while  the  Dukes 

10 
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of  AiguiHon  and  of  Ricfalkru  directed  puUic 
affidrs,  whSe  the  Great  Seftlof  f^uoceuM  en^ 
trusted  to  Maupeou,  ^hiie  the  finances  weve 
abandmied  to  the  Abb6  Terray,  and  while  ^ 
woman  of  the  most  Iftertitie  deseriptioii,  Ma^ 
dame  du  Barrf,    presided  over    his  looser 
hours,  he  at  least  exerted  some  proofe  of  vi- 
gour in  his  treatment  of  the  ParIiameDt9  oV 
his  kingdom,  whom  he  controuled  and  banish* 
ed  :  unlike  his  yielding  Successor,  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  overwhelmed  under  the 
progressive    effects    of  popular    innovation. 
When  we  compare  the  concluding  yetm  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  from  tfta  to 
1^15,  with  the  termination  of  his  great  grand- 
son's life,  from  1770  to  1774 ;  we  shall  see  that 
the  Court  was  alike,  in  both  instance^?,  com- 
pletely under  female  controul.  It  would  indeed 
be  as  unjust  to  place  Madame  du  Barry  in 
competition  with  Madame  de  Maintenou;  as 
.  to  elevate  Thais  or  Campasp^,  to  a  levcJ  with 
Aspasia,  or  with  livia.    Yet  did  the  Falaee 
and  Court  of  the  former  Prince,  exhibit  as  de- 
grading a  scene  of  mingled  hypocrisy,  bigotry, 
and  superstition;  as  Versailles  dislpla3red   a 
spectacle  of  debauch  and  licentious  pieastrre, 
under  the  latter  Sovereign*    If  it  were  pw- 
nutted  to  cite  as  authority  for  this  assertion, 
H  4 
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the  "  FuceUe  "  of  Voltaire  j  a  Poem  no  less 
captivating  from  its  wit,  than  dangerous  from 
its  spirit  and  tendency;  but,  the  historical 
portraits  scattered  throughout  which  produc- 
tion, are  sketched  with  admirable  ability  by  a 
master  hand;  we  might  there  behold  the 
ignominious  figure  which  "  the  Phoenix  of  the 
"  Bourbons  *'  presented  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  surrounded  by  devotees,,  priests,  and 
monks, 

"  Hercule  en  Froc,  et  Friape  en  Soutane." 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  during  his  last  years, 
excites  nevertheless  more  disgust,  because  it  is 
unqualified  by  any  sentiment  of  pity,  or  of  re- 
spect. His  death,  which  took  place  under 
these  circumstances,  was  hailed  by  the  French, 
as  the  £ra  of  their  liberation  from  a  yoke 
equally  disgraceful  and  severe:  while  the  new 
Reign  awakened  in  a  nation  characterized  by 
its  superficial  or  sanguine  frame  of  mind, 
the  most  extravagant  visions  of  future  felicity. 
.We  may  however  safely  assume,  that  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  who  had  refused  to  join  Charles 
the  Third  of  Spain  in  1770,  when  every  circum* 
stance  invited  him  to  a  rupture  with  England; 
and  who  was  known  to  have  taken  an  unalte- 
rable determination  of  terminating  his  life  in 
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peace;-*^we'iBay  be  assured  that  such  a 
Prince  at  sixty^ei^t  or  seventy,  would  not 
hav^  sent  hsL  Fayette  and  Rochainbeau  across 
.the  Atlantic,  diere  tp  imbibe  the  principles  of 
rebellion  and  Republicanism,  with  which  they 
returned  to  inoculate  France,  and  to  subvert 
the  throne.  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  oolj  four 
years  after  his  Accession,  in  1778,  endbraced, 
though  against  his  own  judgement,  this  per- 
nicious and  improvident  measure,  from  which, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  flowed  the  destruction 
of  his  House.     So  true  is  it,  that  — 

^^  Evertere  domos  totas,  optantibus  ipsis,  ^ 

DifexjUes/* 

We  cannot  reflect  without  some  surprize, 
that  Louis  the  Fifteenth  manifested  more  at^ 
tention  during  his  last  illness,  to  the  well- 
being  and  support  of  Madame  du  Barry 
after  his  decease,  than  his  predecessor  dis- 
played for  Madiame.de  Maintenon,  to  whom 
he  had  been  united: above  thirty  years,  by 
the  ties  of  marriage. :.  The  latter  possessed 
nothing,  as  her  own  property,  on  the  first  of 
September, :  1 7 1 5,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
breathed  his  last,  except  the  estate  of  Main- 
tenon  which  she  had  purcbas^l,  and  a  Fen- 
siotf  of  two  th(^^and  Louis  d^Ots  2^  year: 
jvhile  the  former,  beside  the  immense  gratifi* 
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cations  wfau^  she  kul  receiirod  from  her  Royal 
Lover  dtiring  the  penod  of  her  favour^  was 
pn»ited  bj  him  Ynih  the  beautifiil  Chateaa 
and  Estate  of  lAHuenne^  situate  near  Marley. 
Yet  Loids  the  Fourteenth^  be&re  he  eaq>ire4^  "^ 
ccnttnted  himself  with  only  recommending  his 
fiiture  widow  to  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans*    His  Successor,  on  the  contrary^ 
at  an  early  period  of  his  disorder,  after  ex- 
pressing the  utmost  anxiety  respecting  his  Mis^ 
tressy  delivered  into  the  Duke  d'A^uiUon's 
hands,  confidentially  for  her  use,  in  the  event 
of  his  decease,    a   Port-Folio  containing  in 
Notes,  the  sum  of  three  Millions  of  Livxes,  or 
about    one    hundred   and  twenty   thousand 
Pounds  Sterling*    The  Duke^  witb  the  true 
^nrit  of  a  Coortier,  carried  this  deposit  to  the 
new  King. 

At  i^xty4btu*,  Louis  the  Fifteen^  died 
of  the  smaU-pox,  at  Versailles;  as  his  gf&nd* 
father,  the  Danp^iuy  only  son  of  Louis  di« 
Fcmrteentb,  was  carried  off  at  the  P^ace 
of  Meudon,  by  the  same  malady^  in  1711% 
While  any  reasonable  expectations  of  his  re^ 
covery  were  ^tertained,  Madame  du  Barry 
continued  her  attendance  about  his  pcnrgon ; 
every  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  disease  beii^ 
studiously  ecmcealed  itom  him :  nor  was  he 
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permitted  to  look  at  faiinadyf  ia  ftg^aas^  lest  he 
should  dncover  the  change  effected  in  his 
counteiiaiice  by  the  Piistides  which  covered 
hif  fiiee.  The  Duke  de  RicUieu  even  kept 
guwd  at  tirar  door  of  his  bed^diamber^  to  pre* 
vent  the  intrusion  of  any  priest  or  £cdesiastio 
who  might  procure  admission,  warn  him  of 
his  danger^  and  awaken  his  apprdbensions  of 
eternity*  But,  no  sooner  was  his  alarming 
situation  understood^  nod  the  apparent  impro- 
bs^iltty  of  1»B  surviving  the  attack  of  so  maUg^ 
nant  a  distemper^  became  disseminated  abroad; 
thaiL  Madaas^  Louisa  of  France,  the  King's 
youngiest  daughter,  who  had  taken  the  Veil  as  a 
Carmelite  Nun»  quitting  the  Convent  of  whidi 
she  was  Prioress  at  St.  Denia»  repaired  to  Yer* 
saUI^s*  With  iiresistafale  importunity  she  de* 
maaded  admittance  to  her  Father,  whom  she 
admonished  of  his  perilous  state,  and  im- 
pending dissolution :  he  was  already  sinking 
undec  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  which  left 
QO  hope  of  has  sumounting  its  videnee* 
Madame  du  Bsorry  had  been  sent,  some  days 
before^  to  Lusienne»  The  King  expired  in  a 
Btttrow  whit^  bed,  placed  between  two  win- 
dows of  his  apartment^  which  were  coastantly 
k^t  opean  on  ibceount  of  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  though  the  seaswofthe  year  was  by 
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no  means  advanced,  it  being  only  the  loth 
day  of  May,  1774.  These  particulars  have 
all  been  related  to  me,  not  long  after  they 
took  place,  by  a  Gentleman,  one  of  his  Pages, 
^ho  attended  him  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  disorder. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  successor  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  must  have  ascended  the 
Throne  under  the  most  favourable  Auspi- 
ces.  To  the  majesty  of  the  first  European 
crown,  he  added  the  brilliancy  of  youth  j 
riot  having  yet  completed  his  twentieth  year. 
But,  though  youHg,  he  possessed  neither  the 
graces,  the  activity,  nor  the  elasticity  of 
mind  usually  characteristic  of  that  period  of 
life.  Heavy,  inert,  and  destitute  of  all  apti- 
tude for  any  exercises  of  the  body  except 
Hunting,  he  seemed,  like  James  the  First 
of  England,  unfit  for  appearing  in  the  Keld. 
His  manners  were  shy ;  a  natural  result  of  his 
neglected  education,  which  made  Madame 
du  Barry,  commonly  call  him,  diuing  his 
Grandfather's  life,  "  ie  gros  Gargcm^  mal 
eleve.*'  Yet  never  did  any  Prince  manifest 
more  rectitude  of  intention,  greater  probity,  or 
a  warmer  desire  to  advance  the  felicity  of  his 
people.    Nor  was  his  understanding  by  any 
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means  inadequate  to  fulfiUing  those  beneficent 
designs.     He  even  endeavoured^  at  an  early 
.period  of  his  reign,  to  repair  the  want  of  pre- 
ceding instruction,    by  private    application. 
For  Geography  he  di^layed  an  uncommon 
passion ;  and  it  is  well  known,  ,that  nope  of 
his  Ministers  equalled  him  in  that  branch  of 
•knowledge.    Before  1778,  when  the  French 
Cabinet  epibraced  the  determination  of  aiding 
the  Americans,    by  sending  out  D'Estaign 
,with  a  fleet  to  their  support  *,  the  King  had 
rendered  himself  so  perfect  a  master  of  the.  To- 
pography of  the  Trans-atlantic  Continent,' that 
from  the  River. St.  Laurericej  to  the  Souljiem 
extremity  of  Florida,  not  a  head-land,  a  bay, 
or  almost  an  inlet,  were,  unknown  to  him. 
.Warmly  attached  to  the  Queen  his  wife,  his 
nuptial  fidelity  could  admit  of  no  dispute ; 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  might 
be  esteemed  not  only  blameless,  but  merito- 
rious.    George  the  Third  could  hardly  lay 
.claim  to  higher  moral  esteem  and  approba- 
•tion. 

',:  Iiopressed  with  deep  sentiments  of  filial 
piety^  and  of  respect  for  the  memory,  as.  well 
m  for  the  prece^s  or  adyice  of  his.  Father  the 
:Dauf»hin,v  he  selected  his  Ministers,  in,  com- 
pliance with  that  Prince's  written  instruc. 
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tions  wkicfa  hd  had  carefully  prefierved,  and 
reHgiousfy  ohejeA.  Those  instructicns  im- 
pdled  him  to  place  the  Count  de  Maurepas 
Mt  the  head  of  the  new  Administration,  though 
then  at  a  very  advanced  period  cf  hfe.  He 
was,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  Cardinal  de  Fleary, 
when  he  assumed  the  management  of  affairs, 
having  attained  his  seventy-third  year  in  1774 ; 
and  having  passed  the  preceding  twenty-five 
years  in  exile,  at  Bourges,  the  obscure  Capital 
of  the  central  and  secluded  Province  of  Barri. 
It  may  however  be  justly  questioned,  whether 
in  this  choice,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  fortu- 
nate. Maurepas,  though  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  who  preserved  in  age  all  the  freshness 
cf  his  intellect,  yet  j^hmged  his  Country  into 
the  alliance  with  America,  which  proved  even- 
tuaUy,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  leading 
floorceof  afl  the  Revolutionary  Calamities  that 
hsLve  desolated  France.  In  his  selection  of 
Vergennes  for  the  fbreign  Dq>artment9  the 
King  apparently  manifested  more  diseemmenl. 
I  was  at  Stockholm  in  June,  1774,  when  the 
Courier  who  brought  the  intelligence  of  Louis 
tiie  BifteeiiCh^s  deaths  delivered  to  Mofssieur 
dft  Vergemwa,  then  the  ¥venA  EmbasaaKteat 
the  Gomrt  of  Sweden,  letters  recathng  him  to 
Paris^  in  cider  to  fonn  a  Member  of  the  Ca- 
binet.   Happily  for  tlieniselves»  neither  Maoa- 
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repas  nor  Vergeoanes  survmd  to  witness  liie 
Commencement  dPthe  Revofaition. 

if  a  combination  of  i4mQst  aU  those  qui£* 
ties  or  endowments,  which  in  a  private  sta* 
tk»u  conciliate  esteem  and  excite  respect, 
could  have  secured  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
a  tranquil  reign,  he  might  justly  ha^e  pre- 
tended to  that  felicity.     Bui,  unfortunately, 
he  WflRited  the  bolder  and  mrae  affirmative 
features  of  the  mind,  which  confirm  domi- 
nion, repress  or  extinguidb   inoovatiQis,  re«- 
tain  the  various  classes  of  subjects  in  their 
respective   orbits,    inq>ire  beooming  ^pce>* 
heH£^n,  and   peserve  the  throne  from  ixu 
suit  or  attack.      These  defects  had  not  in* 
deed    become    apparent   to  the   Nation  at 
large,  as  early  as  1776;  but  they  weve  not 
the  less  obvious  to  such  as  had  access,  to 
his  Person   and  Court.      Perhaps,  had  he 
succeeded  in  more  tranquil  Times,  or  if  be 
had  been  the  successor  of  Louis  the  Eour- 
teenth  ;  under  whom,  though  the  Monarchy 
Yf&s   convulsed,   and  almost   overturned  by 
foreign  enemies,  yet  the  Monaichiqal  prin* 
cq[de  wul  power  remained  irmly  rooted  in 
public  opinion  ;    he  might  have  maintained 
himself  in  his  elevation.       But,   even  be* 
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fere  the   commencement  of  thfe   American 
war,  Voltaire   and  his  disciples  had  under- 
mined  both  the  foundations  of  the  throne 
and  o£  the  altar,  by  inculcating  philosophi- 
cal  principles,   calculate^i   in   their    results, 
to  propel  the  inferior,  ranks  upon  the  upper 
Orders  of  society.?  A.spitit  of  disquisition,  of 
dtfl^cttitent,-    of'  complaint,  .  and  of  reform, 
Tdiidi  peryade^  not  only  the  mass  of  the 
French  population,  but  which  had  infected 
even  the  Army,    the   Navy,  and,  however 
strange  it  may  seem,  the  Church  itself  ;me- 
naded.the  most  alarming  consequences.  Henry 
the  Fourth^  and  Sully  would  have  anticipated 
and.  suppressed  it.     Louis  the  Thirteenth  and 
Richlieu  would  have  combated  and  vanquish- 
ed it.     Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louvois 
would  have  either  dispersed,  or  have  overawed 
and  intimidated  it.  .  Even  Fleury  or  Choiseul 
would  no|;  have  supinely  or  carelessly  allowed 
it'  to  mature  its  destructive  powers,   till  it 
burst  into  a  conflagration.     If  ever  France 
stood  in  need  of  a  strong,  and  even  a  severe 
Ruler,  it  was  at  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth}  when  the  person  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  Throne  itself,   were  alike,  though  from 
different  causes,    fallen   into  contempt.      A 
man  of  energy>  who  had  possessed  military 
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talents,    and  •  wlk>,  instead  cf  breaking  the 
Household  Troops,    disarming  the  Sovereign 
Authority,   and  then  convoking  the    States 
General ;  would  have  mounted  on  horseback, 
arrested    the    first    instigators    to    sedition; 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in    the  last    resort,    against   his    rebellious 
subjects ; — such  a  king  might  have  defied  the 
Revolution,     Btit  Louis  the  Sixteenth  labour- 
ed  under    a  double  inaptitude,    moral   and 
physical.      He  was  the  only  monarch  since 
Philip  of  Valois;   if  not  the  single  instance 
since  Hugh  Capet,   the  founder  of  the  third 
Dynasty,  who  never  had,  on  any  occasion,  ap- 
peared in  person  among  his  soldiers.  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  and  his  son  the  Dauphin,  though 
neither  of  them  were  distinguished  by  martial 
ardor,  yet  assisted  in  the  field,  made  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Netherlands;  and  were  stationed 
by  Marshal  Saxe  in  such  a  manner,  at  the 
battle  of  Foritenoy,  as  at  least  to  be  spectators 
of,  if  not  participators  in,  the  victory  gained 
on  that  memorable  day.    Their  ill-fated  de- 
scendant could  never  be  propelled  into  such 
exertions,    and  he  even  betrayed  a  dislike 
towiH*ds  shewing  himself  at  the  peaceful  cere- 
mony of  a  review. 

VOL.  f .  I 
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His  personal  courage  itself,  whatever  fls^t- 
tery  may  assert,  or  candour  may  suggest,  was 
piToblematical.  That  ha  displayed  considerable 
presence  of  mind,  and  contempt  of  death, 
when  surrounded  by  a  furious  populace,  in 
October,  1789,  at  Versailles,  and  in  July, 
17941  at  the  Tuilleries,  cannot  be  disputed; 
but,  on  the  scaffold,  in  January,  1793,  for 
the  performance  of  which  last  act  he  must 
nevertheless  have  been  prepared^  by  all  the 
aids  of  reflection,  and  all  the  supports  of  reli- 
gion, he  did  not  comport  himself  with  the 
serenity  and  self  possession  that  characterized 
Charles  the  First,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotai, 
when  laying  down  their  heads  on  the  Block. 
It  must  however  be  admitted  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Guillotine,  which  was  only  an 
atrocious  revolutionary  engine,  invented  not 
so  much  to  abbreviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
condemned  individual,  as  to  facilitate  the  dis.- 
patch  of  a  numhej  of  victims,  with  certainty,  in 
a  shortej  ^ace  of  time ;  bereaved  death  of 
aU  its  gracie  and  dignity.  I  have  likewise  seen 
and  read  very  strong  attestations  to  the  fir«i- 
ne^  displayed  by  the  King  of  Francip  in  his 
last  moujent*.  On  the.  zStk  of  January  1793, 
the  day  on  which  the  oflScial  account  of  his 
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execution  arrived  in  London ;  being  alene 
with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  he  received  a  note,  which  he  imme- 
diately shewed  me,  and  which  I  copied  on 
the  spot.     It  contained  these  words. 

^^  Paris,  a  I  St  January,  12  o'clock. 

'^  The  unfortunate  Louis  is  no  more.  He  suf- 
fered death  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  vitb  the 
most  heroic  courage." 

»  To  the  Duke  of  Dorset" 

\ 

\ 

The  note  had  no  signature,  but  the  Duke 
told  me  that  he  knew  both  the  hand^writing 
and  the  writer.  Yet  I  have  been  assured 
that  Louis  attempted  to  resist  or  impede 
the  executioners;  who,  impatient  to  finish 
the  performance,  used  a  degree  of  violence, 
threw  him  down  forcibly  on  the  plank,  in 
which  act  his  face  was  torn,  and  finally 
thrust  him  under  the  Guillotine.  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  each,  ex- 
hibited in  turn,  cme,  the  Heroism  of  an 
elevated  mind;  the  other,  the  calm  resig- 
nation of  a  Martyr,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Even  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  covered 
as  he  was  with  crimes  and  turpitudes,  yet 
derived  from  despair  a  species  of  afiirmative 
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coiiragey  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  rushed  upon  his  fat;e. 

In  the  Summer  of  1776,  when  1  quitted 
France,  Marie  Antoinette  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  summit  of  her  beauty,  and 
of  her  popularity.  Her  favour  with  the 
Nation  declined  from  the  period  of  her 
brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second's 
\4sit  to  Paris,  in  1777  ;  after  which  inter- 
view, her  enemies,  with  equal  falsity  and 
malignity,  accused  her  of  sacrificing  both 
the  treasures  and  the  interet^  of  the  Frencfi 
Monarchy,  to  her  Austrian  connexions.  Her 
personal  charms  consisted  more  in  her  ele- 
vated manner,  lofty  demeanour,  and  graces 
of  deportment,  all  which  announced  a  Queen, 
than  in  her  features,  which  wanted  soft- 
ness and  regularity.  She  had  besides  weak 
or  inflamed  eyes:  but,  her  complexion,  which 
was  fine,  aided  by  youth  and  all  the  orna- 
ments of  dress,  imposed  on  the  beholden 
In  jthe  national  estimation^  her  greatest  de- 
fect at  this  period  of  life,  consisted  in  her 
sterility  ;  she  having  been  married  full  six 
years,  without  any  apparent  prospect  of 
issue.  But,  Anne  of  Austria  had  remained 
near  two  and  twenty  years  under  the  same 
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reproach,  before  she  brought  into  the  world 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Count  de  Pro- 
vence was  likewise  destitute  of  any  children, 
though  as  early  as  1771  he  had  espoused  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  while  the 
Count  d'Artois,  youngest  of  the  three  bro- 
thers, married  to  another  Princess  of  Savoy, 
was  already  a  father.  His  son,  bom  in  1775, 
had  been  created  Duke  d' Angouleme.  Botlj 
the  King  and  the  Count  de  Provence,  were 
then  generally  regarded,  in  different  ways,  as 
equally  inapt  for  the  purposes  of  marriage. 
It  had,  nevertheless,  been  ascertained  that 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  laboured  under  no  im- 
pediment for  perpetuating  his  race,  except 
a  slight  defect  in  his  Organization,  easily 
susceptible  of  relief  by  a  surgical  operation ; 
but,  to  undergo  which,  he  for  a  long  time 
manifested  great  repugnance.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  case,  and  the  pressing  instances 
which  were  made  to  him,  having  at  lengtli, 
however,  surmounted  his  scruples,  he  sub- 
mitted  to  it ;  and  the  Queen  lay  in  of  a 
daughter,  in  December,  1778,  whose  un- 
merited suflferings  and  virtues  have  justly 
endeared  her  to  all  Europe.  But,  Marie 
Antoinette  did  not  produce  a  Dauphin  till 
several  years  later. 

^  3 
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Of  th«  three  Royal  brothers,  the  Count 
d'Artois  had  been  cast  by  Nature  in  the  most 
graceful  mould.  All  the  dignity  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  descended  to  him.  His 
elder  brother,  the  Count  de  Provence,  who 
resi^mbled  the  King  in  his  person,  was  less 
known  to  the  Nation,  in  1776,  than  either 
of  the  others.  Moderate  in  his  character, 
and  of  retired  habits  ;  possessing  a  strong 
mind,  but  destitute  of  brilliant  or  of  dan- 
gerous talents,  he  approved  hiinself  the 
most  submissive  of  subjects.  Both  the 
younger  Princes  resided  constantly  at  Ver- 
sailles, in  the  Royal  Palace ;  accompanied 
the  King,  whenever  he  repaired  to  Com- 
pi^gne  or  to  Fontainbleau ;  commonly  at- 
tended him  at  Mass,  as  well  as  to  the 
chace  j  and  never  absented  themselves, 
even  on  an  excursion  to  Paris,  without  his 
permission.  Philip,  DUke  de  Chartres,  too 
well  known  to  us  by  his  vindictive  and  cri- 
minal political  intrigues,  which  at  a  more 
recent  period  have  conduced,  in  so  gi-eat 
a  degree,  to  the  subversion  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon ;  was  already  fallen,  in  1776, 
under  the  public  condemnation  or  con- 
tempt. He  had  then  been  married  several: 
years,  to  the   sole   daughter   and  heiress  of 


the  Duke  de  ]^entfai6vre,  lait  nid«  «f  the 
illegitimate  descendants  of  Louis  the  IW- 
teenth  ;  and  the  popular  Voice  accuse4l  hiifi 
of  having  plunged  the  Prince  de  LambaUe, 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  de  Penthievre*s 
only  son,  into  the  ddbaucheries  which  ter- 
minated his  life  in  the  floWer  of  his  age. 
That  young  Prince  espoused,  ait  a  very  feariy 
period,  one  of  the  Princesses  of  Carignan, 
collaterally  descended  from  the  House  of 
Savoy  5  whose  tragical  end  in  1792,  forms  a 
revolting  feature  of  the  great  act  of  blood, 
denominated  «  The  IVench  Revolution.*'  As 
the  Prince  de  Lamballe  left  no  issue ;  the  Duke ' 
de  Chartres  was  asserted  to  have  accele- 
rated, or  rather  to  have  produced  his  death, 
from  the  sordid,  as  well  as  detestable  mo- 
tive of  inheriting,  in  right  of  his  Consort, 
the  vast  estates  of  Penthievre.  However 
destitute  x>f  proofi  and  perhaps  even  of  just 
foundation,  may  have  been  this  imputation; 
yet  the  character  and  notorious  pro^igacy  of 
the  Duke,  obtained  for  it  universal  beli^. 
Afiecting  to  emulate  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orieans,  his  great  Orandiktber's  example, 
whose  portrait  was^lways  suspended  close  to 
his  Bed ;  he  only  imitated  that  IVince  in  the 
licentious  depravity  of  his  rttoners,  and  the 
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:abandoned  nature  of  his^  amours.  The  Re- 
gent, whether  in  Italy,  where  he  was  wounded 
in  i7o6,in  the  trenches  before  Turin;  ini^ain, 
where  he  commanded  tiie  French  armies 
with  distinguished  lustre ;  or  at  home,  while 
conducting  the  helm  of  affiiirs,  during  the 
Minority  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  what- 
ever vices  he  displayed,  redeemed  them  in 
some  measure  by  his  valour,  loyalty,  and 
capacity*  His  degenerate  descendant  in- 
curred  the  abhorrence  of  all  Europe,  over- 
turned  the  throne  c£  France,  perished  by 
the  axe,  and  may  be  esteemed  the  most 
atrocious,  as  well  as  flagitious  individual 
who  has  arisen  in  modern  ages,  for  the 
calamity  of  mankind,  with  the  single  excep- 
.tion  of  Bonaparte. 

Returning  to  England,  in  the  summer  of 
1776,  I  went  down  soon  afterwards,  on  a  visit 
.to  Lord  Nugent,  at  Gosfield  in  Essex.;  a 
seat  which  has  since,  in  the  revolutionary 
events  of  the  present  times,  afforded  a  tempo- 
rary Asylum  to  the  representative  of  the  Cape- 
tian  li^e,  when  expdled  from  a  country  over 
which  his  ancestors  had  reigned,  in  uninter- 
rupted  male  succession,  for  above  eight  hun- 
dred years !    When  I  visited  Gosfield,  among 


.the  guests  vfjbo  attracted  most  attentioHi  might 
justly  be  reckoned  the  late  Lord  Temple,  then 
far  advanced  m  life,  and  vary  infirm.     In  his 
person  he  was  tall  and  large^  though  not  in- 
clined to.corpulency. ,  A  disorder,  the  seat  of 
/which  lay  in  his  ribs,  bending  him  almost 
double, .  compelled  him,  in  walking,  to  make 
use  of  a  sort  of  crutch :  but  his  mind  seemed 
exempt  from  any  decay.     His  conversation 
was  animated,  brilHant,  and  full  of  entertain- 
ment.    Notwithstanding  the   nick-name  of 
"  Squire  Gawkey,"  which  he  had  obtained 
in  the  satirical,  or  party  productions  of  those 
times,  and  which,  we  may  presume,  was  not 
given  him  without  good  reason;  he  had  never- 
theless the  air  and  appearance  of  a  man  of  high 
condition,  when  he  appeared  with  the  Insignia 
^  and  Decorations,  of  the  Garter^  seated  at  table. 
It  is  well  known  that  George  the  Second, 
.who^  though  he  generally  yielded  to  Ministe- 
rial violence  or.  importunity,  yet  manifested 
oftai  great  reluctance  and  even  ill  humor,  in 
his  manner  of  compliance  on  these  occasions, 
'Wrongly  disliked  Lord  Temple.    Being  how- 
ever compelled,  in  consequence  of  political 
arrangements  very  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
.to. invest  that  Noblemen  vnth  the  Order  of 
thsiMarter,  the  King  took  so  little  painp  to 
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conceal  his  avemoQ  both  to  the  individual^ 
and  to  the  act ;  that  inttcntd  xxF  plactng  the 
Riband  decorously  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
new  Knight)  His  Majesty,  averting  his  head, 
and  muttering  indistinctly^  some  expreasioiia 
of  dissatisfaction,  threw  it  across  hiniy  and 
turned  his  back  at  the  same  instant,  in  the 
rudest  manner.    George  the  Third,  on  such 
occasions,  possessed  or  exerted  more  restraint 
over  his  passions,  than  his  grandfathra*.    Yet 
even  he  did  not  always  execute  the  commands 
of  his  Minister,  where  they  were  disagreeable 
or  revolting  to  him,  without  displaying  8(»ne  re- 
luctance.   The  late  Duke  of  Dorset  told  joae, 
that  being  present  at  the  ceremony  of  invest- 
ing   the  present  Marquis  Camden  with  the 
Garter f  where  the  Duke  assisted  as  a  Knight 
Companion  of  the  Order;  His  Majesty,  who 
felt  no  little  unwillingness  to  confer  it  on  him, 
betrayed  a  considerable  degree  of  ill  humor  in 
his  countenance  and  manner.   However,  as  he 
knew  that  it  must  be  performed,  Mr.  Pitt  having 
{lertinaciously  in^sted  on  it  y  the  King  took 
the  Riband  in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  the 
ihike,   before  the  New  Knight  approadied, 
asked  of  him,  if  bA  knew  Lord  Camden's 
Christian  name.    Ti^  Duke,  aiier  enquiring, 
informed    him  .  that   it  was   John  Jefferies. 
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«  What!  What!"'  replied  the  King ;  "John 
«  Jefferies !  the  first  Knight  of  the  Garter,  I 
<<  believe,  that  ever  was  called  John  JeBenen" 
The  aversion  of  George  the  Second  towards 
Lord  Temple,  originated  partly  in  personal, 
but,  more  from  political  motives  ot  feelings. 
His  present  Maj^ty's  disinclination  to  confer 
the  Garter  on  Lord  Camden,  probably  arose 
merely  from  considering  his  descent  as  not 
sufficiently  illustrious.  But,  the  great  talents 
and  qualities  of  the  first  Earl,  had  difiused  a 
lustre  over  the  name  of  Pratt.  To  these  en- 
dowments of  the  fkther,  the  son  originally 
owed  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage,  which  de- 
volved on  him.  To  Mr.  Pittas  friendship,  he 
was  subsequently  indebted  for  the  distinction 
of  the  Garter. 

Lord  Nugent  was  created  an  Irish  Earl, 
during  the  time  that  I  was  at  Oosfield,  having 
antecedently  been  raised  to  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Clare.  He  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  Lord  Temple,  in  his  manners  and  ad- 
dress. Of  an  athletic  frame,  and  a  vigorous 
constitution,  though  very  far  advanced  in 
years,  he  was  exempt  from  infirmity ;  possess- 
ing a  Stentorian  voice,  with  great  animal  spi- 
rits, and  vast  powers  of  conversation.   He  was 
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indeed  a  man  of  veryconsiderable  natural  abi- 
lities,  though  not  of  a  very  cultivated  mind. 
His  talents  seemed  more  adapted  to  active^ 
than  to  speculative  life;  to  the  Drawing  Room, 
or  the  House  of  Commons,  than  to  the  closet* 
Having  sat  in  many  Parliaments,  he  spoke 
fluently,  as  well  as  with  energy  and  force; 
was  accounted  a  good  Debater,  and  possessed 
a  species  of  eloquence,  altogether  unembarras- 
sed by  any  false  modesty  or  timidity.   In  the 
progress  of  a  long  life,  he  had  raised  himself' 
from  a  private  gentleman,  of  an  antient  family 
in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  patrimonial  for- 
tune, to  an  Irish  Earldom ;  which  dignity, 
together  with  his  name,  he  procured  to  de- 
volve on  the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
then  Mr.  GrenviUe,  who  had  married  his  only 
daughter.     They  were  both  likewise  at  Gos- 
field,  during  the  time  of  which  I  speak ;  and 
Lord  Nugent  having  gone  up  to  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  kissing  the  King's  hand,  upon  his 
new  Creation,  returned  from  thence  on  the 
following  day,  as  we  were  seated  at  table,  after 
dinner.     The  object  of  his  visit  to  St.  James's, 
was  well  known  by  every  one  present ;  but  he 
immediately  announced  it,  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  place,  by  filling  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  toasting  his  daughter's  health  as  Lady 
Mary  GrenviUe. 
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Lord  Nugent,'  when  young,  had  occupied 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  favor  of  Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  was  more  than  once, 
destined  to  have  filled  an  office  in  some  of 
those  imaginary  Administrations,  commemo- 
rated by  Dodington,  which  were  perpetually 
fabricated  at  Leicester  House,  during  the 
long  interval  between  the  accession  of  George 
the  Second,  and  His  Royal  Highnesses  de- 
cease, in  1 75 1.  The  Prince  died  considerably 
in  his  debt;  nor  was  the  sum  so  due,  ever  liqui- 
dated, unless  we  consider  the  offices  and  dig- 
nities conferred  on  Lord  Nugent  by  George 
the  Third,  at  different  periods  of  his  reign,  as 
having  been  in  the  nature  of  a  retribution  for 
loans  made  to  his  father.  In  return  for  these 
marks  of  royal  favour,  he  presented  verses  to 
the  Queen,  accompanying  a  piece  of  Irish 
Stuff,  which  Her  Majesty  griaciously  accepted. 
Both  the  poetry,  and  the  manufacture,  were 
satirically  said  to  be  Irish  Stuff.  They  began, 
if  I  recollect  right, 

"  Could  poor  lerne  gifts  aiFord, 
Worthy  the  mistress  of  her  lord, 
Of  sculptured  gold,  a  costly  frame, 
Just  emblem  of  her  worth  should  flame." 

But  Lord  Nugent's  Muse  will  never  rank 
10 
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him  with  Prior^  nor  even  with  JLyttelton  i^nd 
Chesterfield.  He  was  a  better  Caurtier,  than 
a  Poet ;  and  he  had  always  been  distinguished 
by  the  other  Sex.  Glover^  when  speaking  of 
him,  says,  "  Nugent,  a  jovial  and  voluptuous 
Irishman,  who  had  left  Popery,  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  money,  and  widows."  His 
first  wife.  Lady  Amelia  Plunket,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Fingal,  brought  him  only  one  son> 
Colonel  Nugent,  who  died,  many  years  before 
his  father,  Mrs.  Knight,  sister  and  heiress 
of  the  celebrated  Craggs,  Secretary  of  State 
under  George  the  First,  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  5  (and  who  is  immortalized  by  Pope's 
£{utaph  on  him,  more  perhaps,  than  by  his 
talents,  or  his  actions  j)  was  Lord  Nugent's 
second  wife.  She  brought  him  neither  felicity 
nor  issue ;  but  she  brought  him  the  house  and 
est^e  at  Gosfield,  one  of  the  finest  in  Essex. 
To  the  late  Countess  Dowager  of  Berkeley, 
he  gave  his  hand  a  third  time;  though  not 
under  fortunate  Auspices,  nor  in  a  happy 
hour.  The  late  Marchioness  of  Bucking- 
ham was  the  only  issue  of  this  match,  re- 
cognized by  Lord  Nugent.  But,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Sex,  which  remained  proof  to  all 
trials,  animated  him  even  to  the  close  of  life. 
Lord  TeBa|)le  and  he,  both,  composed  verses. 


atWr  tbid  time,  addressed  to  the  same  object.  I 
believe  it  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1776, 
that  these  aged  Peers  presented  some  coup- 
lets of  their  respective  compositions,  to  the 
late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  then  in  the  Meri- 
dian of  her  charms ;    when  Lord  Temple, 
having  entertained   her  and  the   Duke   at 
Stow,  lighted  up  the  Grotto  for  her  reception. 
Lord  Nugent,  to  a  perfect  knowledge    of 
the  world,  joined  a  coarse  and  often  Keen- 
tious,   but  natural,    strong,    and  ready  wit, 
which  no  place,    nor   company,    prevented 
him  from  indulging  i  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  augmented  by  an  Irish  Accent  that  never 
forsook  him.     It  is  well  known,  that  when 
a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the   House  <rf 
CQmmQn3,  for  better  watching  the  Metropo-. 
Us ;  ia  order  to  contribute  towarda  effecting 
wbich  object,  one  of  the  Clauses  went  to 
prcq>Q9e»  that  Watchmen  should  be  compelled 
tQ  i^eep  during  the  day-time ;  Lord  Nugent, 
with  admirable  humour,  got  xap^  and  desired 
that   "  he  might  be  personafly  included  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  being  frequently 
so  tormented  with  the  Gout,  as.  to  be  wuMe 
to  sleep  either  by  day,  or  by  night.*' 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  resist 
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relating  a  frolick,  which  rendered  Lord  Nu-  ^ 
gent,  or  rather  Mr.  Nugent,  he  being  then  a 
Commoner,  not  a  little  distinguished,  towards 
the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign.  George,. 
Earl  of  Bristol,  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  famous  Lord  Hervey,  whom  Pope  has,- 
very  unjustly,  transmitted  to  posterity,  as 
"  Lord  Fanny,'*  and  as  "  Sporus ;"  like  his 
father,  inclined  to  a  degree  of  effeminacy,  in 
his  person,  manners,  and  dress.  Probably, 
these  characteristics  of  deportment,  while 
they  exposed  him  to  some  animadversion  or 
ridicule,  led  to  a  supposition  that  they  were 
connected  with  want  of  spirit ;  and  that  he 
would  not  promptly  resent  insult.  Certain  it 
is  that-  Mr.  Nugent,  then  a  man  of  considera- 
tion, fortune,  and  fashion,  living  in  the  high- 
est company  of  the  Metropolis;  being  one 
evening  at  Lord  Temple's  house  in  Pall-Mall, 
where  a  splendid  assembly  of  both  sexes  was 
collected ;  laid  a  singular  bet  with  Lord  Tem- 
ple, that  he  would  spit  in  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
hat.  The  wager  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Nu- 
gent instantly  set  about  its  accomplishment. 
For  this  purpose,  as  he  passed  Lord  Bristol, 
who  stood  in  the  door-way  of  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, very  richly  dressed,  holding  his  hat 
under  his  arm,   with  the  inside. uppermost; 
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Mr.  Nugent,  turning  round  as  if  to  spit,  and 
affecting  not  to  perceive  Lord  Bristol,  per» 
formed  that  act  in  his  hat. 

Pretending  the  utmost  concern  and  distress 
at  the  unintentional  rudeness  that  he  had  com*- 
naitted,  Mr.  Nugent  made  a  thousand  apo- 
logies to  the  Earl  for  his  Indecorum,  and 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  wipe  off*  the  affront 
with  his  pocket  handkerchief:  but,  LordBris» 
tol  calndy  taking  out  his  own,  used  it  for 
that  purpose;  besought  Mr.  Nugent  not  to 
be  discomposed ;  assured  him  that  he  was  hot 
discomposed,  himself;  wiped  the  inside  of  his/ 
hat ;  and  then  replacing  it  as  before,  under 
his  arm,  asked  Mr.  Nugent  whether  he  had 
any  farther  occasion  for  it  in  the  same  way  ? 
Having  so  done,  the  Earl,  without  changing 
a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  or  manifesting 
any  irritation,  quitted  the  place  where  he 
stood;  sat  down  to  play  with  the  party  he 
usually  made  at  cards,  finished  his  two  or 
three  Rubbers,  and  returned  home«  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, after  triumphantly  winning  his  Bet,  con« 
sidered  the  matter  as  terminated ;  but  in  this 
supposition  he  counted  without  his  host.  Early 
on  the  following  morning,  before  he  was  risen^ 
he  received  a  note,  similar,  in  it$  nat\ire  and 
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contents  to  that  which  Gil  Bias  tells  us  he 
delivered  to  his  master,  Don  Mathias  de 
Sylva }  but,  with  the  summons  contained  in 
which,  Mr.  Nugent  did  not  manifest  the  same 
cardess  promptitude  to  comply,  as  the  Spanish 
Grandee  exhibited,  in  the  Novel  of  Le  Sage; 
The  Note  acquainted  him,  that  Lord  Bristol 
expected  and  demanded  Satisfaction  for  the 
faisult  cf  the  preceding  night,  without  delay  ; 
naming  time,  as  well  as  place.  An  instant 
answer  was  required. 

Mr.  Nugent  now  perceived  that  he  had 
involved  himself  in  a  very  serious  aifair  of 
Honour,  where  he  had  only  meant  to  gratify 
a  wanton  moment  of  frolick.  However  per- 
sonaUy  brave,  he  felt  that  the  Exertion  of 
his  Courage,  in  order  to  cover  or  justify 
a  premeditated  insult,  which  nothing  could 
warrant  or  excuse,  would  only  aggravate  his 
offence.  Under  this  impression,  having  de- 
termined therefore  to  make  reparation,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Bristol,  offering  every  possible 
Apology  for  the  act  committed;  which,  he 
^{tiitted,  would  be  inexcusable,  if  it  iiad 
l^een  meant  as  any  Affront.  But|  as  the  bedt 
extetiuaticm  of  so  gross  a  seetning  vidation 
of%B  decorum,  he  added,   that  it  did  not. 
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lanse  from  the  most  remote  intention  of  in^ 
suiting  the  Earl,  the  whole  Matter  having 
originated  in  a  Bet.  He  concluded  by  pro* 
fessing  his  readiness  to  ask  pardon  in  the  most 
ample  manner^  requesting  that  the  business 
might  not  produce  any  further  consequences. 
l£o  this  Application  Lord  Bristdi  replied,  that 
though  he  was  disposed  readily  to  admit,  and 
to  accept  the  proffered  Reparation;  yet,  as 
the  Affront  had  been  committed  in  public 
confxpany,  so  must  the  exacted  Apology  be 
made;  and  he  named  the  Club-room  at 
White's,  as  the  place  where  he  would  receive 
it  from  Mr.  Nugent  Not,  however,  by  any 
means.  Lord  Bristol  added,  from  him  only ; 
for,  as  he  now  understood  that  the  Act  owed 
its  rise  to  a  wager,  it  became  dear  that  there 
must  be  another  person  implicated  in  the 
Transaction.  He  insisted  therefore,  on  know- 
ing the  name  of  that  individual,  from  whom^ 
as  a  participator  in  the  Frolick,  he  should 
equally  exact  an  Apology ;  and  declaring  that 
on  no  other  conditions  would  he  relinquish 
his  right  to  demand  personal  satisfaction.  In 
consequence  of  so  peremptory  a  Requisition, 
Mr.  Nugent  owned,  that  Lord  Temple  was 
the  person  to  whom  he  had  alluded;  and 
hoth  the  Gentlemen  were  finally  reduced  to 
K  2 
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comply  with  the  terms,  by  asking  pardon  m 
the  Club-room  at  White's.  Lord  Bristol  then 
declared  himself  satisfied,  and  the  Business 
at  an  end. 

The  late  Lord  SackvilJe  told  me,  that  when 
young,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Lord 
Mark  Kerr ;  a  Nobleman  whose  person  being, 
like  Lord  Bristol's,  cast  by  Nature  in  a  very 
delicate  mould,  sometimes  subjected  him 
among  strangers,  to  insults,  from  a  suppo-^ 
sition  that  a  man  of  so,  feminine  a  figure, 
would  not  be  prone  to  resent  an  affront* 
In  this  calculation  they  were  however  egre- 
giously  deceived,  he  being  a  person  of  de- 
cided courage.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  diiring  the  Summer  of  thfe  year 
1743,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  Germany,  under  George 
the  Second,  entertained  at  his  table  several 
French  Officers,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners  in  that  engagement.  A  numerous 
company  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  the  tent  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  among  whom  was 
Lord  Mark;  who  being  son  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian,  and  nearly  related  to  Lord 
Stair,  acted  as  one  of  his  Aides  du  Camp. 
Lord  Sackyille  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  during 
the  repast,  on  some  point  which  was  main- 
tained by  one  of  the  French  Officers  with 
great  pertinacity;  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  in  a  very 
gentle  tone  of  voice,  ventured  to  set  him 
right  on  the  matter  of  fact.  But,  the 
Frenchman,  inconscious  of  his  quality,  and 
perhaps  thinking  that  a  frame  so  delicate, 
did  not  enclose  a  high  spirit;  contradicted 
him  in  the  most  gross  terms,  such  as  are 
-neither  used  nor  submitted  to  among  Gen- 
tlemen.  The  circumstance  took  place  so 
near  to  Lord  Stair  as  unavoidably  to  at- 
tract his  attention.  No  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  it  at  the  time,  and  after  dinner  the 
company  adjourned  to  another  tent,  where 
Coffee  was  served.  Lord  Mark  coming  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  than  the 
others,  Lord  Stair  no  sooner  observed  him, 
than  calling  him  aside,  "  Nephew,"  said 
lie,  "  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  pass 
"  by  the  affront  that  you  received  from  the 
"  French  Officer  at  my  table.  You  must 
**  demand  satisfaction,  however  much  I  re^ 
"  gret  the  necessity  for  it.*'  "  Oh,  My 
"  Lord,"  answered  Lord  Mark,  «« you  need 
•*  not  be  under  any  imeasiness  on  that  subject. 
"  We  have  already  fought.  I  ran  him  through 
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«  the  body.  He  died  on  the  spot,  and  they 
"  axfi  at  this  moment  about  to  buiy  him.  I 
**  knew  too  well  what  I  owed  to  myself,  and 
^*  I  was  too  well  convinced  of  your  Lord- 
'«  ship's  way  of  thinking,  to  lose  a  mo* 
"  ment  in  calling  the  OflScer  to  account'' 

I  passed  the  ensuing  Winter,  of  1776-7, 
in  London ;  a  period  which  is  now  ^ 
distant,  and  the  manners,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Metropolis,  have  undergone 
since  that  time,  so  total  a  change,  that  they 
no  longer  preserve  almost  any  similarity.  Th^ 
sinister  events  of  the  American  war,  had  al- 
ready begun  to  Aed  a  degree  of  p(^tical 
gloom  over  the  Capital  and  the  kingdom^ 
but  this  cloud  bore  no  comparison  with  the 
terror  and  alarm  that  pervaded  the  firmest 
minds  in  1793,  and  1793,  ailer  the  first  burst 
of  the  French  Revolution,  stnd  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Continental  war  in  Flan- 
ders. In  1777,  we  in  fact  only  contended  for 
Empire  and .  Dominion.  No  feard  of  sub- 
version,  extinction,  sind  subjugation  to  foreign 
violence,  or  revolutionary  aarta,  interrupted 
the  general  tran<][ufllity  of  society;  It  was 
subjected,  indeed,  to  other  fetters,  from  which 
we  have  sihce  emancipaled  oiijiselves  ;   f^ose 


ef  dxessj  Btufuette,  and  form.  The  k^ae  q£ 
two  Centuries  could  acarcely  have  prbdjuced 
a  greater  alteration  in  these  particularly  ihaor 
Rave  been  made  by  about  forty  years.  That 
Costume,  wfaidi  iis  now  coniined  to  the  Levee, 
or  ]>tfwing-room,  W9S  then  worn  by  persona 
of  condition,  with  few  exceptions,  every 
where,  and  every  day.  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends,  who  might  be  said  to  dictate  to  the 
Town,  affecting  a  style  of  neglect  about  their 
persons,  and  mamfesting  a  contempt  of  all  the 
ttsages  hitherto  established,  first  threw  a  sort 
of  discredit  on  Dress*  From  the  House,  of 
Commons,  and  the  Clubs  in  St.  James's  Street^ 
it  spread  through  the  private  Assemblies  of 
London.  But,  though  gradually  undermined^ 
and  insensibly  perishing  of  an  Atrophy,  Dress 
never  totally  fell,  till  the  Era  of  Jacobinism 
and  of  EqiiaKty,in  1793,  and  1794.  It  was  then 
that  Pantaloons,  cropped  bair,  and  shoe- 
strings^  as  well  as  the  total  abolition  of 
buckles  and  ruffles,  together  with  the  disuse 
of  hair-powder^  characterized  the  men :  while 
ladies,  having  cut  (^  those  Tresses,  which  had 
done;  so  mirch  execution,  and  one  lock  of 
whieh  purloined,  gave  rise  to  the  finest  model 
of  mock4ier<»c  Poetry,  which  our  own,  or  any 
otiier  language  can  boast;  exhibited  heads 
K  4 
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rounded  ^*a  la  Victme  et  a  la  GttiUoiine,"  k» 
if  ready  for  the  stroke  of  the  axe.  A  dra-^ 
pery,  more  suited  to  the  dimate  of  Greece  or 
of  Italy,  than  to  the  temperature  of  an  Island  ^ 
situate  in  the  fifty-first  degree  of  Latitude  f 
classic,  elegant,  luxurious,  and  picturesque,  but 
ill  calculated  to  protect  against  damp,  cold, 
and  fogs ;  superseded  the  ancient'  female  at« 
tire  of  Great  Britain;  finally  levelling  or 
obliterating  almost  all  external  distinction 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the 
sex,  in  this  country.  Perhaps,  with  ail  it& 
incumbrances,  penalties,  and  inconveniences, 
it  will  be  found  necessary,  at  some  not  very 
distant  period,  to  revive,  in  a  certain  degree^ 
the  empire  of  Dress.  . 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  «  Gens^ 
de  hettreSy^  or  "  Blue  Stockings,"  as  they 
were  commonly  denominated,  formed  a  very 
numerous,  powerful,  compact  Phalanx, .  in 
the  midst  of  London.  Into  this  society,  the 
two  publications  which  I  had  recently  giveaot 
to  the  world ;  one,  on  the  Northern  Kingdoms 
of  Europe;  the  other,  on  the  History  of 
France,  under  the  Race  of  Valois ;  however 
destitute  of  merit,  yet  facilitated  and  pro-* 
cured  my  admission.  Mts..  Montague  wbs  .then 
4         .  ^ 


the  Madame*^  Deffimd  of  the  £ngli^  Ci- 
l^ijtal ;  and  her  house  constituted  the  central 
pcH^l  of  union,  for  all  those  persons  who 
^ready  were  known,  or  who  emulated  to 
become  known,  by  their  talents  and  produc- 
tions«  Jtl^r  supremacy,  unlike  that  of  Ma-t 
dokfo^  du  Jiejffbnd^  indeed,  established 

<m'more  solid. foundations  than  those  of  in- 
tellect, and  rested  on  moie  tangible  materials 
than  any  with  which  Shakespear  himself 
could  furnish  her.  Though  she  had  not  as 
yet  begun  to  construct  the  splendid  Mansion^ 
in  which  she  afterwards  resided,  near  Port- 
man  Square,  she  lived  in  a  very  elegant  hous^ 
in  Hill  Strijet.  Impressed  probably,  from  the 
suggestions  of  her  own  knowledge  of  the 
world,  with  a  deep  conviction  of  that  great 
truth  laid  down  by  Moliere,  which  no  Man 
of  Letters  ever  disputed  j  that  "  Le  vrai 
Amphtftrian  est  ceM  ckez  qui  Pan  dine  ;"  Mrs. 
Montague  was  accustomed  to  i^en  her  house 
to  a  large  company  of  both  sexes,  whom  she 
frequently  entertained  at  dinner.  A  service 
of  plate,r  and  a  table  plentifully  covered,  diiS- 
posed  her  guests  to  admire  the  splendor  of 
her  fortune,  not  less  than  the  lustre  of  her 
talents.  She  had  found  the  same  re^sults  flow* 
ing  from  the  some  causes,  during  the  visit 
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that  she  niade  to  Pans^  after  the  P^ace  of 
1763  ;  where  die  di^ajred  to  the  astomi^he^ 
Literati  of  that  Metropolis;  the  e(Xtent  o£hei 
pecaniary^  as  well  as  of  her  mental  resources* 
As  this  topic  formed  one  of  the  subjects  most 
gratifying  to  her,  she  was  easily  mduced  to 
latmch  out  dii  it»  with  much  a;^|>arent  com« 
pkcency.  The  Eulogimns  lavished  on  her 
Repasts^  and  the  astonishment  expressed  at 
the  magnitude  of  her  income,  which  appeared 
prodigiously  augmented  by  being  transformed 
from  Pounds  Steriing  into  French  Livrts; 
seemed  to  have  aflbrded  her  as  much  grati- 
fication, as  the  Panegyrics  bestowed  upoa 
the  "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Shakespear.** 

Mrs.  Montague,  in  1776,  verged  towards 
her  sixtieth  yeftr;  but  her  person,  which  was 
thin,  spare,  and  in  good  preservation,  ga^ 
her  an  appearance  of  less  antiquitf  •  From 
the  infirmities  often  attendant  <»i  advanced 
life,  she  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly  exempt. 
All  the  lines  of  her  countenance  be^K>ke  in* 
tell^enoe,  and  her  eyes  were  accommodaited 
to  her  cast  o£  features,  which  had  in  them 
something  satirical  and  severe,  rather  thaii 
taiiaUe  or  inviting.    Sbe  possessed  great  ni- 
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tural  cheerftdnBSs,  and  a  flow  bf  anhnal  spi- 
rits y  loved  to  talk,  and  talked  well  on  almost 
every  subject ;  led  the  conversation,  and  was 
qoalMed  to  preside  in  her  circle,  whatever  sub- 
ject of  discourse  was  siJiarted :  but  her  manner 
was  more  dictatorial    and  sententious,  than 
Conciliating  or  difSdent.     There  was  nothing 
dfeSnitorie  about  her ;  and  though  her  opinions 
#ere  iisuaHjr  just,  as  well  as  delivered  in  Ian- 
guage   suited  to  give   them  foi'ce,  yet  the 
organ  which  cotofveyed  them,  was  not  musicai. 
Destitute  of  taste  in  disposing  the  ornaments 
6f  her  dr^s,  she  nevertheless  studied  or  af- 
fected tho^e  aids,  more  than  would  seem  to 
have  Becoitife  a  woman  proffesMUg'  a  philosophic 
mind,  intent  on  higher  pursuits  than  the  Toi- 
let.    Even  when   approaching  to  fourscore, 
this  fdmde  weakness  still  accompanied  her; 
nor  cotild  she  relinquish  her  diamond  neck- 
lace   and  bows,    which,    like    Sir    William 
©rapier's   "  blushing  riband/'  commeitiorated 
hy  "  Junius,"   formed  of  evenings,  the  p^r- 
petualomaitient  of  her  emaciated  person.     I 
used  to  think  that  these  glittering  appendages 
t£  opulence,  ^  smnetim^s  helped  to  dazzle  the 
disputaiits,  whom  heir  arguments^  might  not 
^ftways  eonvintie,   or  heir  literary  reputation 
tMknidate.     Thit  teputatiofn  had  not  as  yet 
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received  the  rude  attack  made  on  it  by  Dn 
Johnson  at  a  subsequ^t  period,  wh^n  he  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  with  muoh  irreverence* 
her  "Essay  on  Shakespear/'  if  we  may  believe 
BosweU.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  and 
weaknesses  that  I  have  enumerated^  she  pos- 
sessed a  masculine  understanding,  enlight- 
ened, cultivated,  and  expanded  by-  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men,  as  well  as  of  books.  Many 
of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  rank,  no  less 
that!  in  ability,  under  the  reigns  of  George 
the  Second  and  Third,  had  been  her  corres- 
pondents, friends,  companions,  and  admirers. 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  whose  portrait  hung 
over  the  chimney  piece  in  her  drawing  room ; 
and  George,  the  first  Lord  Ljrttelton,  so  emi- 
nent for  his  genius,  were  ^mong  the  number. 
She  was  constantly  surrounded  by  all  that  was 
distinguished  for  attainments  or  talents,  male 
or  female,  English  or  foreign ;  and  it  would  be 
almost  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  acknowledge 
the  gratification,  derived  from  the  conversr 
ation  and  intercourse  of  such  a  society. 

Though  Mrs.  Montague  occupied  the  first 
place  among  the  "  heatuv  Esprits  "  at  this  pe- 
riodf  she  was  not  without  female  competitors 
for  so  eminent  a  distinction.     Mrs.  Vesey 
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might  indeed  be  said  to  hold  the  second  rank : 
but,  unlike  Mademoiselle  de  PEspinasse  at 
Faris^  who  raised  a  separate  literary  standard 
from  Madame  du  Deffhnd ;  Mrs.  Vesey  only 
aspired  to  follow,  at  a  humble  distance,  the 
brilliant  track  of  Mrs.  Montague.  The  form^ 
er  rather  seemed  desirous  to  assemble  persons 
of  celebrity  and  talents,  under  her  roof,  or  at 
her  table,  than  assumed  or  pretended  to  form 
one  of  them,  herself.  Thoujgh  not  lodged 
with  the  same  magnificence  as  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue ;  yet  she  entertained  with  less  form,  as  well 
as  less  ostentation.  Mrs.  Vesey's  repasts  were 
at  once  more  select,  and  more  delicate*  Far- 
ther advanced  in  life  than  Mrs.  Montague,  she 
possessed  no  personal  advantages  of  manner, 
and  studied  no  ornaments  of  dress.  Simpli- 
city, accompanied  by  a  sort  of  oblivious  inat- 
tention to  things  passing  under  her  very  sight, 
characterized  her.  In  absence  of  mind,  in- 
deed^ she  might  almost  be  said  to  equal  the 
'Duke  de  Brancas,  Chamberlain  to  Anne  of 
Austria^  relative  to  whose  continual  violation 
of  common  rules,  Madame  de  Sevign6  has 
consigned  to  us  so  many  amusing  Anecdotes. 
With  Mrs.  Vesey  this  forgetfulness  extended 
to  suth  a  point,  that  she  sometimes  hardly 
remembered  her  own  name.    It  will  scarcely 
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be  credited,  that  die  could  declaim  agdjuo&t 
second  marriages^  to  a  Lady  of  Quality  who 
had  been  twice  married,  and  though  Mr. 
Vesey  was  her  own  second  hui^and.  When 
at  last  reminded  of  the  circumstance,  she 
only  exclaimed^  ^'  Bless  me,  my  dear,  I  had 
♦«  quite  forgotten  it!"  There  was,  indeed, 
dome  decay  of  mind  in  such  want  of  recollec- 
tion.  Her  sister-in-law,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  her,  and  who  formed,  phy^ 
sically,  as  well  as  morally,  a  per£E»ct  contrast 
to  Mrs.  Vesey,  superintended  all  domestic  ar- 
rangements. From  their  opposite  figures,  qua* 
lities,  and  endowments,  the  one  was  called 
**Body,''  the  other  "Mind/' 

In  these  two  houses  might  then  be  seen 
many  or  most  of  the  ))ersons  of  both  sexes, 
eminent  for  Hterary  attainments,  or  celebrity 
of  any  kind.  Mrs.  Thrale,  still  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  was  to  be  met 
with  frequently  in  this  society,  followed  or 
attended  by  Mr.  Thrale,  and  by  Dr.  John- 
son. Of  the  former,  it  is  unnecessa^  to 
say  any  thing ;  and  relative  to  the  last,  after 
the  laboured,  minute  portraits  which  have 
be^en  drawn  of  him,«nder  every  attitude,  what 
k  it  possible  to  say  new?    I  will  fr^y  ccHifesft 
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t&athis  ragged  ^epodrandgarb,  hsauncoutK 
gestiures,  Ms  conrolntiQns  and  distortion,  when 
added  to  the  irode  or  dogmatical  manner  in 
Tchich  he  dfiHve»dhisx^diiians  and  decisions 
on  every  point ; — renderedltim  so  disagreable 
in  company,  and  so  oppressive  in  conversation  ^ 
Ijmt  aH  the  superiority  of  his  talents  could  not 
make  fulLamehds,  .in  my  estimation,  for  these 
defects.  In  his  anger,  or  jeven  in  the  warmtii 
of  argument,  where  he  met  with  opposition, 
he  often  re3pected  neither  age,  rank,  nor  sex; 
and  the  usages  of  polished  life  imposed  a 
very  inadequate  restraint  on  his  expressions, 
or  his  feelings.  What  are  wq  to  think  of  a 
man,  who,  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  Bio- 
grapher, denominated  Lord  Russel  and  Al. 
gernon  Sidney,  **  rascals;'*  qualified  Pennant 
by  the  Epithet  of  "  a  dog,  **  because  in  his  poli- 
tical opinions  he  was  a  Whig;  gave  to  Field*^ 
ing,  the  appellations  of  "  a  blockhead,  and  a 
barren  rascal;^*  j^nd  in  speaking  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  Third,  always  termed  him  **  a^scoini^ 
drel?*'  If  not  irascible,  he  was  certainly 
dictatorial,  coarse,  and  sometimes  almost  inl- 
practicable.  Those  whom  be  could  not  always 
Vanquish  by  the  force  of  his  intellect,  by  the 
depth  and  range  of  his  arguments,  and  byl^ 
compass  of  his  gigantic  faculties,  be  sileiKsed 
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by  rudeness ;  and  I  have,  myself,  more  thait 
once,  stood  in  the  predicament  whiqh  I  here 
describe.  Yet,  no  sooner  was  he  withdrawn^ 
and  with  him  had  disappeared  these  personal 
imperfections,  than  the  sublime  attainments 
of  his  mind  left  their  full  effect  on  the  audi* 
ence  :  for  sUch,  the  whole  assembly  might  be 
in  some  measure  esteemed,  while  he  was  pre- 
sent. His  beautiful  compositions,  both  prose 
and  poetical,  the  unquestionable  benevolence 
and  philanthropy  of  his  character,  his  labo- 
rious and  useful,  as  well  as  voluminous  and 
toilsome  productions,  when  added  to  his  lite- 
rary fame  and  pre-eminence ;  -r-all  these  com- 
bined qualities  so  overbore  or  subdued,  the 
few  who  ventured  to  contend  with  him,  that 
submission  or  silence  formed  the  only  protec- 
tion, and  the  ordinary  refuge,  tp  'which  they 
had  recourse.  , ^  ^ ::  _  j 

We  never  can  enough  regret,  thai  ^-man 
who  possessed  such  poetic  talents  as  are  dis« 
played  in  his  two  Imitations  of  Juvenal; 
"  London,"  and  the  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes ;"  should  have  neglected  that  Branch 
of  Composition,  in  which  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  such  comprehensive  eminence.  Jf 
Pope's  Imitatione  pf  Horace,  have  more  sua^ 
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\ityi  delicacy,  and  taste,  than  Johnson's  pro- 
ductions can  boast  j  the  latter  breathe  a  spirit 
of  sublime  and  severe  morality,  mingled  with 
a  philosophic  grandeur  of  thought,  which  is. 
equally  captivating,  as  it  is  impressive  and 
instructive.  How  admirable  is  his  picture  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Hannibal!  How  fine  is  the  Comparison  be- 
tween Wolsey  and  Sejanus!  What  can  ex- 
ceed the  judgment  shewn  in  selecting  Charles 
the  Sevenths  the  Bavarian  Emperor  of  1741, 
as .  opposed  to  the  Xeroses  of  the  Roman  Sa-. 
tirist !  .  The  English  language  offers,  perhaps,, 
nothing  more  chaste,  correct,  and  yet  bar*-, 
monious,  than -these  Verses,  which  are  free 
from  a;ny  pedantry,  or  affectation  of  learning. 
The  fact,  however  is,  that  Johnson  did  not 
dare  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  Muse, 
or  to  abandon  himself  to  the  Inspiration  of 
Poetry.  He  was  compelled  to  restrain  his 
efforts,  to  the  more  temperate  walk  of  Prose; 
however  capable  he  felt  himself  to  be  of 
emulating  Addisoq,  or  Gray,  or  Pope.  It  is 
well  known,  that  he  was  constitutionally  sub- 
ject to  a  melancholy,  morbid  humour,  which,; 
advancing  with  his  years,  approached,  on 
certain  occasions,  to  something  like  alienation' 
of  mind.     Well  aware  of  this  infirmity,    he 
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was  apprehensive  of  its  effects.  Tppham  Beau- 
clerk,  who  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  hitn, 
often  expressed  to  him  the  astonishment 
and  regret,  naturally  excited  by  his  apparent 
neglect  of  such  Poetic  Powers  as  Nature 
had  conferred  on  him.  Johnson  heard  •him 
in  silence,  or  made  little  reply  to  these  re- 
monstrances. But,  on  Mr.  Beauclerk's  mak- 
ing the  same  remark  to  Mr.  Thrale,  that 
gentleman  immediately  answered,  that  "  the 
•<  real  reason  why  Johnson  did  not  apply  his 
"  faculties  to  Poetry,  was,  that  he  dared  not 
"  trust  himself  in  such  a  pursuit,  his  mind 
"  not  being  equal  to  the  species  of  Inspira- 
"  tion  which  Verse  demands  ;  though  in  the 
"  walk  of  prose  composition,  whether  moral, 
«*  philological,  or  biographical,  he  could  con- 
"  tinue  his  labours,  without  apprehension  of 
**  any  injurious  consequences/ 
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If,  nevertheless,  after  rendering  due  ho- 
mage to  his  paramount  abilities,  which  no  tes- 
timony of  mine  can  a^Tect,  I  might  venture  to 
criticise  so  eminent  a  person,  as  having  heen 
deficient  in  any  particular  branch  of  Inform- 
ation and  polite  knowledge,  I  should  say  that 
his  deficiency  lay  in  History.  BosweH  has 
very  aptly  compared  his  understanding  to  a 
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mill,  into  which  subjects  were  thrown,  in  order 
to  be  ground.  And  Mrs.  Piozzi  somewhere 
remarks,  in  better  language  than  I  can  do  it  by 
memory,  that  "  his  mind  resembled  a  -  royal 
"  pleasure  garden,  within  whose  ample  dimen- 
"  sions  every  thing  subservient  to  dignity, 
"  beauty,  or  utility,  was  to  be  found,  from  the 
*^  ststtely  cedar  down  to  the  lowliest  plant  or 
"  herb/*  That  this  assertion,  if  loosely  and  ge- 
nerally taken,  is  perfectly  just,  no  person  can 
dispute,  who  knew  him.  That  he  was  even 
thoroughly  conversant  in  the  modem  history  of 
Europe,  for  the  last  two  or  three  Centuries,  is 
incontestable  j  and  still  less  will  it  be  denied, 
that  he  intimately  knew  all  the  classic  periods 
of  Greek  and  Roman  story,  most  of  which  he 
had  studied  or  perused  in  the  original  writers. 
But,  these  attainments  he  shared  with  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  middle  Ages,  by  which  I 
mean,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Enipire  in  the  West,  in  the  year  476,  through 
the  ten  Centuries  that  elapsed  before  the  re* 
vival  of  letters,  I  always  thought  him  very  im- 
perfectly versed;  if  not,  on  some  portions, 
uninformed  and  ignorant.  To  have  compared 
his  knowledge,  on  these  subjects,  with  the 
information  which  Gibbon,  or  which  Robert- 
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son  possessed,  would  have  been  an  insult  to 
truth.  But,  ?is  far  as  I  could  ever  presume  to 
form  an  opinion,  he  was  much  below  either 
Burke,  or  Fox,  in  all  general  historical  infor- 
mation. 

Even  as  a  Biographer,  which  is  a  mi- 
nor species  of  History,  Johnson,  however 
masterly,  profound,  and  acute,  in  all  that 
relates  to  criticism,  to  discrimination,  and  to 
dissection  of  literary  merit ;  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  wanted  many  essential 
qualities,  or  to  have  evinced  great  inaccuracy 
and  negl^t,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  his 
prejudices  and  political  partialities,  which 
hardly  allow  him  to  do  justice  to  Milton,  or  to 
Addison,  because  the  one  was  a  Republican, 
and  the  other  a  Whig ;  ^ust  as  he  calls  Hamp- 
den,  "  the  Zealot  of  Rebellion :"  I  allude  to 
errors,  which  could  only  hav^  arisen  from  an 
ignorance  of  facts,  with  which  Ke  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  acquainted.  What  shall  we 
say,  when  we  find  him  telling  us,  that  Step- 
ney, the  Poet,  "  was  invited  into  public  life  by 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  ?"  The  event  in  question 
must  have  taken  place  about  1683,  towards 
the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  But, 
the  creation  of  the  Dukedom  of  Dorset  only 
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originated  under  George  the  First,  in  1720. 
In  like  manner  he  informs  us,  that  Prior  pub* 
lished  about  1706,  "  a  volume  of  poems,  with 
"  the  encomiastic  character  of  his  deceased 
*<  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset/*  No  doubt  he 
means  to  speak  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset; 
who  died  nearly  at  that  time.  His' mistakes, 
or  his  omissions  and  defect  of  information,  in 
the  life  of  that  distinguished  Nobleman,  are 
much  more  gross.  Johnson  makes  him  suc- 
ceed to  James  Cranfield,  second  Earl  of  Mid- 
dlesex, in  1 674,  his  uncle ;  who  Avas  already 
dead,  many  years  antecedent.  It  was  the  third 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  Lionel^  to  whose  estates 
and  title  the  Earl  of  Dorset  succeeded,  or 
was  raised  by  Charles  the  Second.  On  all  the 
interesting  particulars  of  his  marriages,  his 
private  life,  and  his  decease,  relative  to  which 
objects  curiosity  must  be  so  naturally  and 
warmly  excited,  the  Biographer  is  either  silent 
or  misinformed.  I  may  be  told,  that  these 
inaccuracies,  chiefly  chronological,  are  of  little 
moment.  So  is  it,  whether  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough  died  in  1722,  or  in  1723. 
But,  he  who  undertakes  to  compose  an  ac- 
count of  Churchill's  life,  is  bound  to  know, 
and  accurately  to  relate,  all  the  leading  facts 
that  attended,  or  distinguished  it.    Johnson,  ' 
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we  may  be  assured,  would  have  beei>,  him- 
self, the  first  to  detect  and  to  expose  such  er- 
rors in  another  writer. 

Mrs.  Thrale  always  appeared  to  me,  to 
possess  at  least  as  much  Information,  a  mind 
as  cultivated,  and  more  wit  than  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague ;  but  she  did  not  descend  among  men 
from  such  an  eminence,  and  she  talked  much 
more,  as  well  as  more  unguardedly,  on  every 
subject.  She  was  the  Provider  and  the  Con- 
ductress  of  Johnson,  who  lived  almost  con- 
stantly under  her  roof,  or  more  properly, 
under  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  both  in  town  and 
at  Streatham.  He  did  not,  however,  spare  her, 
mote  than  other  women,  in  his  Attackg,  if 
she  courted  or  provoked  his  Animadversion. 
As  little  did  he  appear  to  respect  or  to  ma- 
nage Garrick,  who  frequently  made  one  of 
the  assembly.  His  presence  always  diffused 
a  gaiety  over  the  room ;  but  he  seemed  to 
shrink  from  too  near  ^  contact  with  Johnson, 
whose  superiority  of  mind,  added  to  the 
roughness  and  closeness  of  his  hugs,  reduced 
Garrick  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Mrs.  Car- 
ta:, so  well  known  by  her  erudition,  the 
Madame  BmO^  Of  England;  from  her  reli- 
gious  vcast  of  cftar^gcter,  and  ^avity  of  de- 
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portment,  no  less  than  from  her  intellectual 
Acquirements,  was  more  formed  to  impose 
some  check  on  the  asperity  or  eccentricities  of 
Johnson.  Dr.  Bumey,  and  his  daughter,  the 
^thor  of  "  Evelina'^  and  ''  Cecilia,"  though 
both  were  generally  present;  I  always  thought, 
rather  avoided,  than  solicited,  notice.  Horace 
Walpole,  whenever  he  appeared  there,  en- 
riched and  illuminated  the  conversation,  by 
Anecdotes  pergonal  and  historical;  many  of 
which  were  rendered  more  curious  or  inter? 
esting,  from'  his  having,  himself,  witnessed 
thieir  existence,  or  received  them  from  his 
father  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, precluded  by  his  deafness  from  mixing 
in,  or  contributing  to  general  conversation; 
his  trumpet  held  up  to  his  ear,  was.  gratified 
by  the  attention  of  those  who  addressed  to 
him  their  discourse ;  a  notice  which  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  repay  with 
interest.  Mrs.  Chapone,  under  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  exteriors  that  any  woman  ever 
possessed,  concealed  very  superior  attain- 
ments, and  extensive  knowledge.  Burke, 
though  occupied  in  the  toils  of  parliamentary 
discussion,  and  of  ministerial  attack,  which 
left  him  little  leisure  to  bestow  on  literary 
m^i  or  subjects;  yet  sometimes  unbent  his 
L  4 
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Faculties  among  persons  adapted  by  nature 
to  unfold  the  powers  of  delighting  and  in- 
structing, with  which  genius  and  study  had 
enriched  him.  His  presence  was,  however, 
more  coveted,  than  enjoyed.  Dr.  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Shipley,  afterwards  married 
to  Sir  William  Jones,  might  be  frequently 
seen  there.  The  Abbe  Raynal,  who  passed 
that  winter  in  London,  was  readily  admitted, 
and  eageriy  courted.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  variety  of  his  Information,  and  the 
Facility,  as  well  as  Readiness,  with  which  he 
communicated  the  stores  of  his  exuberant 
Memory,  would  have  rendered  him  a  valu- 
able accession  to  any  circle  :  but  his  Loqua- 
city, generally  fatigued  even  those,  whom  it 
delighted  and  improved.  The  present  Lord 
Erskine,  who,  thirty  years  later,  attained  to 
the. Great  Seal,  had  not  yet  commenced  his 
career  of  Jurisprudence.  But,  the  versatility 
of  his  talents,  the  energy  of  his  character, 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  suffi- 
ciently manifested,  even  at  that  time,  the  ef- 
fect which  such  a  union  of  Qualities  might 
produce,  when  powerfully  urged  and  im- 
pelled towards  one  object.  Happily  for  him- 
self,  he  did  not  want  the  strongest  impulse. 
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arising  from  domestic  pledges   arid  embar- 
rassments, well  calculated  to  call  out  every 
faculty  of  the  mind.     It  is  curious  to  reflect, 
that  if  he  had  been  born  one  step  higher; 
if,  instead  of  being  the  younger  Son   of  a 
Scotch  Early  his  father  had  been  a  Marquis^ 
he  never  could  have  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
His    endowments,  however  great,    assuredly 
would    not,  in   any   other   Profession,    have 
raised  him  to  the  Peerage,  to  fortune,   and 
to  fame.     His  celebrity,  indeed,  if  we  may 
believe   Mr.  Fox's  Biographer,  had  not  ex- 
tended across  the  Straits  of  Dover,   even  in 
1802,   when   the  Corsican  First  Consul  ap- 
pears not  to  have  known  his  name.    Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen,  though  inferior  in  literary  Reputation 
to  Mrs.  Montague,   and  perhaps  possessed  of 
less  general  information,  yet  conciliated  more 
good-will.      She   had  an    historical  turn  of 
mind;  and  in  .the  course  of  a  long  life  passed 
among  the  upper  circles  of  society,  she  had 
collected  and  retained  a  number  of  curious 
or  interesting  Anecdotes  of  her  own  Times. 
Mr.  Pepys,  now  Sir  William  Pepys,  to  whose 
acquaintance  and  partiality  I  was  not  a  little 
indebted,  for  facilitating  my   entrance  into 
this   Assembly  of  distinguished  Persons,    i$ 
the  last  individual  whom  I  shall  enumerate* 
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To  a  mind  adorned  with  classic  images,  and 
conversant  with  classic  authors,  he  united 
great  colloquial  powers.  The  friend  of  the 
first  Lord  Lyttelton,  of  Sir  James  Macdo- 
nald,  and  of  Topham  Beauclerk,  he  was  in 
principle  a  staunch  Whig;  and  as  Johnson 
might  be  justly  esteemed  a  violent,  as  well  as 
a  bigotted  Tory,  much  political  sparring  oc- 
casibnsQly  took  place  between  them,  in  the 
progress  of  which,  many  sparks  of  histori- 
cal or  philosophical  fire,  were  elicited  on  both 
sidfes. 

Though  literary   reputation,    or   acknow- 
ledged talents  and  celebrity  of  some  kind> 
seemed  to  constitute  the  primary  title  to  a 
place  in  those  conversations,  from  which  every 
species  of  play  was  altogether  excluded ;  yet 
rank  and  beauty  were  to  be  found  there,  and 
contributed  to  render  them  interesting.     The 
late  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  Grand- 
daughter of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford,  her- 
sfelf  a  woman  of  distiiiguished  taste  in  various 
branches  of  art,  was  a  frequent  visitant.     It 
was  impossible  to  look  on  her,  without  reflect- 
ing that  while' still  in  eariy  childhood,  she  had 
been  the  6bject  of  Swift's  poetic  Mtention, 
ahd'  the  fwibjetft  Of  Prior's  expiring   Muisew 
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I  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then 
in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  hanging  on  the 
sentences  that  fell  from  Johnson's  lips,  and 
contending  for  the  nearest  place  to  his  chair. 
All  the  Cynic  moroseness  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  moralist,  seemed  to  dissolve  under  so> 
flattering  an  approach;  to  the  gratification 
and  distinction  resulting  from  which,  he  was 
nothing  less  than  insensible.  We  may  see  in 
Boswell,  how  tractable,  gentle,  and  accom- 
naodating  he  became  while  at  Inverary,  seat- 
ed between  the  Duke   and  Duchess  of  Ar- 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  whether  the  literary 
Society  of  London,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  could  enter  into  any  competition 
for  extent  of  talents,  and  superiority  of  at- 
tainmenfts,  with  the  Society  of  Paris,  that  met 
at  the  apartments  of  Madame  du  Deffimd^  and 
of  Mademoiselle  PEspinasse^  under  the  reigns 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth.  In  other 
words,  whether  the  persons  who  formed  the 
Assemblies  in  the  English  Capital,  can  support 
a  comparison  for  ability  and '  for  fame,  with 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the 
Erench  Metropolis.  If  I  were  to  presume  to 
giye  an  opinion  on  this  qtlestion,  I  should  have 
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no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  neither  in  the 
period  of  its  duration,  nor  in  the  number, 
merit,  or  intellectual  eminence  of  the  princi- 
pal members,  can  the  English  Society  be  held 
up  on  any  parity  with  that  of  France.  The 
latter  Assemblies  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
near  half  a  Century,  from  1725,  or  1730,  down 
to  1775,  or  1780,  either  in  the  Houses  of 
Madame  du  Deffand^  or  of  Mademoiselle  rEs- 
finassey  or  in  both.  The  **  Blue  Stocking  ** 
Assemblies  at  Mrs.  Montague's  and  Mrs. 
Vesey's,  remained  in  their  brilliant  state,  only 
for  about  fifteen  years,  from  1770,  to  1785. 
Before  the  last  of  those  periods,  Mrs.  Vesey 
had  yielded  to  the  progress  of  time,  and  of 
infirmity;  while  Mrs.  Thrale,  become  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  had  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  to  those  of  the  Arno.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague, indeed,  survived ;  and  her  dinners,  as 
well  as  her  assemblies,  were  perpetuated  to  a 
very  late  period  of  her  life ;  but  the  charm 
and  the  impulse  that  propelled  them,  had  dis- 
appeared. They  were  principally  supported 
by,  and  they  fell  with,  the  giant  talents  of 
Johnson,  who  formed  the  nucleuSy  round  which 
all  the  subordinate  members  revolved.  It  be«. 
came  impossible,  after  his  decease  in  1786,  to 
supply  his  place.     Burke,  as  I  have' alrea^dy 
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observed,  had  more  powerful  avocations,  and 
aspired  to  other  honors  and  emoluments,  than 
those  which  mere  literary  distinction  could 
bestow  on  him.     Hume,  and   Adam   Smith, 
men  of  superior    endowments,    who    might 
have  contributed  to  support  such  a  society, 
had  retired  to  Scotland,  or  were  already  dead. 
Robertson  resided  at  Edinburgh,    and  only 
visited  London  occasionally,  on  business-  Gib- 
bon, I  believe,  never  emulated  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  these  assemblies,  and  never  attended 
them.     He,  too,  like  Burke,  looked  more  to 
politics,  than  to  letters,  for  his  substantial  re- 
compense ;  being  at  once  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  Lord  of  Trade. 
Perhaps,    indeed,    the  freedom   of  Hume*s, 
and  of  Gibbon's  printed  opinions  on  subjects 
connected  with  religion,  might  have  rendered 
their  admission  difficult,  or  their  society  dis- 
tasteful, to  the  principal  persons  who  com- 
posed these  parties  ;  where  nothing  like  a  re- 
laxation on.  points  so  serious,  found  protection 
or  support,  Johnson,  who,  as  we  know,  had  so 
great  a  repugnance  to  every  species  of  Scep- 
ticism on  matters  of  religious  belief,    that 
when  composing  his  Dictionary,  he  would  not 
cite  HobbeSf  the  celebrated  philosopher,  as  an 
authority  for  any  word  or  expression  used  by 
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by    that   writer,     merely    because    he    heli^ 
Hobbes's  principles  in  aversion ;  -r-  Johnson, 
who  blamed  TyerSy  for  only  doing  justice  to 
HuTMy    upon   parts   of  his  character  wholly 
unconnected  with  his  writings;  and  who  said, 
that  "  he  should  just  as  soon  have  thought  of 
"  praising  a  mad  dog;  *'  —  he  would  hardly 
have  remained  in  the  same  room' with  Hume 
and  Gibbon  ;  though  when  taken  once  by  a 
sort  of  surprize,  he  did  not  refuse  to  dine  in 
company  Mrith  Wilkes,  of  whom  he  had  never- 
theless, previously  said,  that  "  he  would  as 
**  soon  dine  with  Jack  Ketch,  as  with  Jack 
«  Wilkes/' 

The  case  was  widely  different  iri  Paris, 
where  no  political  pursuits  distracted  men  of 
letters  ;  and  where  infidelity^  or  even  Materi- 
alism, far  from  exciting  alienation,  would 
rather  have  conduced  to  recommend  to  notice, 
the  persons  professing  such  tenets.  Among 
the  Constellation  of  eminent  men  and  women, 
who  met  at  Madame  du  Deffand^s^  and  at  Ma- 
demoiselle  FEspinasse's,  the  greater  numbei? 
were,  indeed,  avowedly  "  des  Esprits  forts  ;  *^ 
in  other  words.  Free  Thinkers,  who  not  con- 
tent  with  being  so  themselves,  endeavoured  to 
make  proselytes  by  their  writings.     It  is  evi-* 
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dent  therefore,  that  the  circle  in  London,  was, 
from  various  causes,  necessarily  much  more 
contracted,  than  in  France;  where  every  perscm 
distinguished  by  talents,  with  few  exceptiots^ 
commonly  resided  altogether  in  the  Capital. 
For  Voltaire  was  virtually  banished  beyond 
the  French  confines,  by  the  government ;  and 
lived  in  the  territory  of  Geneva,  more  by  con- 
straint, than  by  choice  or  inclination.  Rous^ 
seau  was  a  Geneveseby  birth,  and  only  visited 
Paris  from  time  to  time.  After  stating  these 
facts,  which  may  explain  the  causes  .of  the  su- 
periority of  the  literary  society,  or  Assemblies 
of  Paris,  over  those  of  London ;  it  would  be 
idle  to  contest  that  they  altogether  eclipsed 
ours,  in  almost  every  point  of  genius,  science, 
and  intellectual  attainment*  Who  ift  fact, 
met  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  or  at  Mrs.  Vesey's, 
that  can  compete  with  the  names  of  Mauper- 
tuis,  Helvetius,  Montesquiou,  Fontenelle, 
Voltaire,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  the  Marquis 
d*Argens,  Madeiftoiselle  de  Launay,  the 
President  Henault,  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
Condamine,  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul^  Mar- 
montel,  Raynal,  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  Ma* 
rivaux,  the  Abbe  Barthelemi,  Turgot,  Condor- 
cet,  and  so  many  other  illustrious  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  composed  the  Literati  of  the 
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French  Metropolis  ?  We  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  thing  to  oppose  to  such 
a  cloud  of  eminent  persons,  except  the  single 
name  of  Johnson. 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  something  in 
the  National  character  of  the  French ;  at  least 
there  was  so  previous  to  the  temporary  ex- 
tinction of  the  ancient   Monarchy,  and   the 
reign  of  Jacobinism,  or  military  Despotism  j 
more  congenial  to  these  mixed  assemblies  of 
persons  of  literary  endowments,  than  is  found 
among  us*     From  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth Century,  as  long  ago  as  the  Regency 
erf'  Anne  of  Austria,  we  find  that  such  meet- 
ings existed  at   Paris,  and  enjoyed  a  great 
degree  of  celebrity.     The  Hotel  de   Ram- 
bouiUet,  as   early  as    1650,    constituted  the 
point  of  re-union  for  all  the  individuals  of 
both  sexes,    distinguished  in  the  Career  of 
Letters*  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  (the  Madame 
du  DefFand  of  that  period,)  Marchioness  of 
Rambouillet,  presided  at  them  :  an  eminence 
for  which  she  was  qualified,  by  the  elegance 
of  her  taste,  and  the  superiority  of  her  mind. 
In  her  house,  which  became  a  sort  of  Aca- 
demy,  the  productions  of  the  time  were  ap^  ' 
predated,  and  passed  in  Review.    Dying  in 
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1665,  she  was  succeeded  by  Henrietta  de 
Coligny,  Countess  de  la  Suze,  who,  though 
with  inferior  reputation,  continued  to  assem- 
ble the  wits  and  <^  Beaux  Ei^prits''  at  her 
Hotel.  Her  high  birth,  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  and  her  poetic  talents,  attracted  to 
her  circle  every  person  eminent  in  the  Metro- 
polis. It  was  on  her,  that  the  four  classic  lines 
were  composed ; 

*'  Quae  Dea  sublimi  vehitur  per  Inania  Cnrru? 
An  Juno,  an  Pallas,  an  Venus  ipsa  venit  ? 
Si  Genus  inspicias,  Juno:  slscripta,  Minerva: 
Si  spectes  Oculos,  Mater  AnuMris  erit'^ 

Subsequent  to' her  decease  in  1673,  t^est 
conversations  seem  to  have  languished  for 
near  fifty  years,  till  they  were  revived  and 
reanimated  by  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  a 
Princess  of  the  royal  blood,  grand-daughter 
of  the  great  Conde,  married  to  the  Duke  du 
Maine,  natural  son  of  Louis  the  Foiuleenth. 
After  her  release  from  the  Castle  of  Dijon, 
to  which  Fortress  she  had  been  committed 
Prisoner  by  the  R^ent  Duke  of  Orleans^  in 
17 1 7,  for  her  participation  in  the  Conspiracy 
of  Prince  Cellamare;  about  the  year  1722, 
she   began    to    assemble    persons   of    liter- 
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ary  celebrity  under  her  roof,  in  whose  so- 
ciety she  passed  the  greater  part  of  her 
leisure.  These  meetings,  which  were  prin« 
cipally  held,  not  in  the  Capital,  but  at  the 
palace  of  Seaux,  about  four  leagues  South  of 
Paris,  continued  down  to  the  Duchess  du 
Maine's  decease,  in  1753  ;  and  were  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  afterwards  formed  the  circles  at 
Madame  du  Deffand's,  and  at  Mademoiselle 
TEspinasse's  apartments.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  Madame  de  Tencin,  sister  to 
the  Cardinal  of  that  name,  one  of  the  most 
captivating  women  in  France,  the  Aspada 
of  that  Country,  received  at  her  Hotel,  the 
"  Gens  de  Lettres,*'  and  may  be  said  to  have 
rivalled  the  Duchess  du  Maine,  as  the  protec- 
tress of  taste  and  polite  knowledge. 

Nothing  of  a  similar  nature  or  description 
appears  to  have  existed  in  London,  between 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  in 
1660,  ajid  the  conclusion  of  the  Century, 
except  the  Society  that  met  at  the  house  of  the 
famous  Hortensia  Mancini,  Duchess  de  Ma^a- 
rin,  niece  to  the  Cardinal  of  that  name }  who, 
from  1667,  ^  ^^  period  of  her  death  in  1699, 
witft^ceustomed  to  receive  9t  her  apartQienjb9> 
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the  Literati  of  both  sexes.    St  Evr^mondt 
an  exile,  a  foreigner,  and  a  iligitive,  like  her- 
Belf,  constituted  the  principal  support,  and 
the  ornament  of  these  parties  9    where  the 
Chev^ier  de  Grammont,  so  well  known  by 
the  Memoirs  published  under  his  name,  was 
likewise  to  be  found.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
that  the  first  "  Blue  Stocking  '*  Assemblies, 
and  I  believe,   the  only  meetings  deserving 
the   name,  which  have  ever  been  held  in 
Ixmdon,  down  to  those  oi  which  w^  have 
been  speaking,  were  set  on  foot  by  natives 
of  France,  expatriated   and    resident  here. 
For  neither  the  letters,  nor  the  writings  c£ 
Addison,  Gay,  Steele,  Swift,  or  Pope,  in- 
dicate that  any  such  meetings  existed  from 
J  700,    down  to  the  banning  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.     Lady  Wortley  Montagu,   Lady 
Hervey,  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and 
various  other  females  distinguished  by  their 
talents,  no  less  than  by  their  rank,  adorned 
that  period  of  time  ;  but  they  do  not^appe^r 
to  have  emulated  the  line  ^diich  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague so  successfully  undertook,  though  they 
occasionally  received  in  their  drawing  rooms, 
die  wits  and  poets  of  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  George  the  Firsl^  and  George  the 
Second*    Foreigners,  have,  indeed,  wi^  tea- 
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son  reproached  the  English  as  too  much  at* 
tracted  by  the  love  of  play,  to  Clubs  com- 
posed exclusively  of  men,  to  be  capable  of 
relishing  a  mixed  society,  where  researches 
of  taste  and  literature  constitute  the  basis  and 
the  central  point  of  union. 

I  quitted  England  in  the  summer  of  1777, 
and  made  some  stay  at  the  Hague,  where  I 
was  presented  by  our  Ambassador,  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  with  whom 
I  afterwards  had  the  honour  to  sup  at  "  the 
"  Palace  in  the  Wood,"  as  well  as  to  meet  him 
in  private  society*  This  Prince  has  become  so 
well  known  to  us,  since  his  precipitate  retreat 
from  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1795,  by  his 
long  residence  in  England,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  minute  details  relative 
to  his  character  and  qualities.  Even  at  the 
period  to  which  I  allude,  he  neither  inspired 
public  respect,  nor  excited  private  regard: 
His  person,  destitute  of  dignity,  corresponded 
with  his  manners,  which  were  shy,  awkward, 
and  altogether  unfitted  to  his  high  situation  as 
Stadtholder.  If  he  displayed  no  glaring  vices, 
he  either  did  not,  or  could  not,  conceal  many 
weaknesses,  calculated  to  injure  him  in*  the 
^eatimation  of  mankind*      A    constitutional 
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somnolency,  which  increased  with  the  pro-- 
gress  of  age,  was  too  frequently  aco(Hnpaiii)e(i 
by  excesses  still  more  injurious,  or  fatal  to  his^ 
reputation;  I  mean  those  of  the  table,  par- 
ticularly of  wine.  I  have  seen  him  at  the 
Hague,,  of  an  evening,. in  a  large  company, 
at  Sir  Joseph  Yorke's,  in  the  situation  that  X 
here  describe.  .  In  vigour,  ability,  or  resources: 
of  mind,  such  as  might  enable  him  success* 
fuUy  to  struggle,  like  William  the  Third,  with 
difficult  or  tumultuous  Times,  he  was  utterly 
deficient.  If  William  the  Fifth  had  possessed 
the  energies  of  that  great  Prince,  we  should 
neither  have  been  engaged  in  war  with  Hol- 
land, as  happened  towards  the  close  of  1780 ; 
nor  would  the  Stadtholderate  have  been  over- 
turned in  1795,  and  the  Seven  Provinces, 
which  successfully  resisted  all  the  power  .of 
Philip  the  Second,  have  ultimately  sunk  into 
an  enslaved  Province  of  the  Corsican  Ruler  of 
France.  John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt  became 
to  William  the  Third  as  formidable  oppo- 
nents, as  Van  Berkel  and  Neufville  proved  to 
his  successor :  but  William  the  Fifth  allowed 
the  French  Faction  at  Amsterdam,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Vergennes,  to  conso- 
lidate their  strength,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
.  with  the  American  Lisurgents,  and  to  preci*^ 
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pitate  a  rapture  with  England.     His  magnd^ 
nimous  predecessor,  though  he  had  scarcely 
then  attained  to  manhood,  opposed  and  sur- 
mounted all  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  Party^ 
sustained  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  with  a  view 
to  subject  Holland  to  French  ambition.     Van 
Berkel  merited  the  fate  of  the  two  de  Witts^ 
and  only  escaped  it  by  the  inert  and  incapable 
wnduct  of  the  Stadtholder,   who  permitted 
the  fairest  opportunity  to  pass  for  bringing 
him  to  public  punishment,   as  a  violator  of 
the  laws  pf  nations,  a  disturber  erf  the  publie 
peace,   and  an  enemy  to  his  own  country. 
Relative  to  William  the  Rfth's  personal  coti- 
rage,  no  opinion  can  be  formed,  as  it  Was 
never  tried ;  but  he  possessed  neither  the  ac- 
tivity, nor  any  of  the  endowments  fitted  for 
the  conduct  of  armies.     It  must,  howevfer,  be 
admitted,  that  his  understanding  was  cultiva- 
ted, his  memory  very  retentive,  his  conver* 
sation,  when  unembarrassed,  entertaining  and 
even  instructive,    abounding  with  historical 
information  that  displayed  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  pdite  letters ;  and  that  he  joined  to 
a  fine  taste  iti  the  arts,  particularly  in  painting, 
la  generous  protection  of  their  professors.    In 
a  period  of  repose  he  might  have  been  tolera- 
ted; bilt  the  Stadtholderate>  at  every  time 


since  its  commencetQent  in  the  person  of 
WiHiam  the  Firsts  and  the  revolt  of  the  I^w 
Countries  £rom  PhSip  the  Second,  has  de^ 
nkttndftl  the  gredtest  eiiie»;gie{i  in  tbe  indivi- 
dual who  was  placed  at  the  hetid  of  the  Dutch 
CottUBonwealtih. 

Nature,  which  rarely  confers  great  or  emi* 
nent  qualities  of  mind  in  hereditary  descentj 
seaned  to  have  departed  frcmi  that  rule,  in 
tibe  House  dTNassauhOrange ;  where  she  pro- 
duced five  Princes  in  succession,  all  of  whom 
were  consrpicuous  in  a  greater  or  a  less  deu 
gree,  for  courage,  capacity,  and  the  talents 
that  ensure  or  confirm  political  power.  The 
five  Roman  Emperors,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Ha* 
drian,  and  the  two  Antonines,  who  succeeded 
each  other  in  Antiquity,  were  altogether  un- 
allied  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  Adoption 
alone  constituted  the  connection  between 
them :  and  Commodus,  whom  we  suppose  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
last  of  those  five  Caesars,  was  only  distin- 
guished by  his  crimes,  or  by  his  incapacity. 
Willkun  the  first  and  his  two  sons,  Maurice^ 
and  Frederic-Henj?y,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  successively  occupied  the  oflice  of  St^. 
tbdder,  ot  Captain*General   of  the  United 
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Provinces,  during  fourscore  years,  from  1557 
to  1647,  without  interiliption }  were  three  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  whom  we  have  seen 
in  modem  Ages.    Even  William  the  Second,, 
though  his  end  was  premature,  and  in  some 
measure  unfortunate,  yet  manifested  no  less 
strength   of  character  and  v^our  of  mind, 
than  his  three  predecessors.      The  whole  ex- 
istence  of  William  the  Third,  from  his  early 
youth  to  his  grave,  which  occupied  more  than 
thirty  years,   formed  a  perpetual  display  of 
fortitude,  endurance,  toil,  and  military,  as  well 
as  civil  exertion.     With  him  expired  in  1702, 
the  great  line  of  Nassau-Oroi^e.     In  1747, 
the  dignity   and   functions  of   Stadthdder^ 
which  had  been  suspended  for  five  and  forty 
years,  were  revived  in  the  person  of  William 
the  Fourth,  head  of  the  branch  of  Nassau- 
IHetZf    collaterally  related  to  the  preceding 
race.      However  little  favoured  by  nature  in 
his  bodily  formation,  which  was  very  defec- 
tive J   and  however  moderately  endowed  with 
intellectual  powers  was  William  the  Fourth, 
who  married  the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of 
Greorge  the  Second;  he  at  least  maintained 
during  the  few  years  that  he  survived  his  ele- 
vation, an  external  dignity  of  deportment,  and 
an  irreproachable  moral  conduct.    But,  in  the 


Bands  of  Wifliaan  the  Fifth,  his  son,  may  be 
said  in  every  sende  to  have  become  eclipsed, 
that  great  office  of  Stackholder,  in  itself 
only  less  than  royal ;  and,  under  able  ma- 
nagement, perhaps  even  more  formidable  thap 
the  kingly  dignity ! 

•      *  ♦  - 

The  reception  of  the  late  Prince  of  Qrang^^ 
by  George  the  Third,  when  he  sought  refi^ 
in  this  country  from  the  French  Invasion,,  in 
1795,  was  no  less  affectionate,  iiospitajble,  ^Q^d 
cordial,  than  the  treatment  which  James  the 
Second  experienced  in  1689,  from  Louis  thsp 
Fourteenth.  If  James,  justly  expelled  by  his 
English  subjects  for'tyrainny,  politieal  and  reli- 
gious, was  lodged  at  the  Castle  of  St.  G.eriimi|i, 
and  treated  with  Royal  Honors,  by  the  French 
Monarch ;  William  was  equally  placed  in  the 
Palace  at  Hampton  Court.  The  Princes  of 
tibe  Royal  Family,  and  the  Nation  at  large, 
vied  in  demonstrations  of  respect,  compassion, 
and  attention  towards  him.  The  Princ^3s  of 
Orange,  a  woman  of  a  far  more  elevated,  coa?» 
rect,  and  manly  character  than  her  husband, 
experienced  as. generous,  atid  a&  ki4d  a  wel- 
come, from  the  King  and<  Queen  of  Gre^t 
Britain,  as.Maiy  of  Modena,  tl|e  Consort  pf 
JamdSy .  received  ia,:  France.     Of.  a  s|:atui^e 
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exceeding  the  heigbt  of  ordinary  womeot  dm 

extremely  resembled  m  her  %ure,  the  late 

King  of  Prussia^  Frederick- William  tbeSecondt 

her  brother,  whowaa  cast  by  nature  in  the  same 

Colossal  moulds    Fottone^  whidh  had  perse* 

cuted  her  in  Hdland,  did  not  prove  more  fa* 

vorable  to  her  in  England,     tier  second  son. 

Prince  Frederic  of  Orange,    a  young  man 

who  excited  the  liveliest  expectations^  and 

gave  promise  of  many  virtues,  had  entered 

into  the  Austrian  Service,  after  his  father's 

expulsioii  from  Holland.    By  his  mother  he 

was  regarded  with  peculiar  predilectiim,   as 

formed  to  support  the  honor  of  the  Houses  of 

Nassau  and   of  Brandenburgh»    from  both 

which  he  equally  descended.    Exemplary  in 

the  discharge  of  all  his  military  duties,  to  this 

principle  his  premature  death  was  to  be  attrir 

buted,  which  took  place  at  Venice,  in  Jano* 

ary,  1799;   occasicmed  by  a  malignant  dis* 

temper  or  fever^    caught  in  consequence  of 

visiting  the  sick  soldiers,  confined  in  the  hos* 

pitals  <^that  ctty« 

His  Britannic  Majesty  first  read  the  ac* 
count  (^  it  at  the  Queen^s  houses  in  one  of 
the  French  newspapers,  on  Thursday  ni^^ 
the  31st  of  Januaiy,  179^     Shocked  at  the 


^tdligence,  and  not  being  quite  sure  of  it» 
authenticity,  he  put  the  newspaper  in  his 
pocket;  and  taking  the  Queen  aside,  com* 
muB^^ated  it  to  her  with  much  concern.    As 
thfe  probabilities  were  greatly  in  favor  of  ite^ 
truth,  or  rather,  as  no  doubt  could  reaaonaUy 
be  entertained  on  the  point,  they  agreed  not 
to  delay  announcing  it  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  j  who  might  otherwise 
receive  so  melancholy  a  notification  through 
the  channel  of  the  English  newspapers,   or 
even  from   common  fame.     This  determin- 
ation they  executed  on   the  following  day, 
at  the  Queen^s  house,  where  they  detained 
the  Prince  aiid   Princess  for  two  or  three 
wee^ks,  till  the  violence  df  the  emotions  oc^- 
cas»oned  by  the  loss  of  their  son,  had  sub* 
sided.     Some  faint  hopes,  indeed,  were  en* 
tertiained  during  eight  &t  ten  days  af):er  the 
arrival'of  the  intelligence,  that  it  might  proved 
^ther  premature  or  untrue.    It  was,  however, 
soon  fully  confirmed.    All  mankind  agreed 
that   Prince    Frederic    eminently    possessied 
talents,  honor,  and  courage.     His  unfortui- 
nate  father,   aflter  arriving  in  this  country 
under  a  dark  political  cloud,  and  afler  re- 
itiding  here  many  years,  without  acquiring 
the  public  esteem;  or  redeeming  his  public 
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character,    finally  and"  precipitately  quitted 
England  under  a  still  darker  cloud  ;  only  to 
bury  himself  in  the  obscurity  of  Germany^ 
there  to  expire,  forgotten,  and  almost  unknown. 
Such  has  been  the  destiny,  in  our  time,  of 
the  Representative  of  that  August  House; 
which,  in   the   sixteenth   Century,  while   it 
conducted  the  armies  of  HoUand,  opposed 
and. humbled  Spain;  and  which,  in  the  se* 
venteenth  Century,  affixed  limits  to  the  am- 
bition  of  France,   under   Louis   the  Four- 
teenth.    A   Corsican  Adventurer  has  since 
enslaved,  plundered,  and  conscribed  during 
.many  years,  the  country  in  whose  councils, 
Barnevelt,  the  two  de  Witts,  and  Heinsius,. 
once  presided)   for  which  Van  Tromp  and 
Ruyter  fought,   conquered,   and   fell ;     and 
where  the  spirit  of  freedom  seemed  to  have 
animated  every  individual,  when  the  Duke  of 
AJlya  overran,  and  desolated  those  Provinces. 
It,  is  in  making  these  reflections  on  the  mo- 
dem Dutch,  and  contrasting  their  conduct 
with   the  heroism  of  their    ancestor's,    that 
we  ihvoiuntarily  exclaim  with  Goldsmith, 

«  Gods !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  Sires  of  old  !" 

At  the  time  w;hen  I  visited  the  Hague,  in 
July,  1777,  Prince  Lou^  one  of  the  brothers 
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tyf  the  then  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswic 
Wolfenbuttel,  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Dutch  Forces,  enjoyed  a  much  higher 
place  in  the  public  consideration,  than  the 
iStadtholder.  I  have  rarely  seen  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  a  man  of  more  enormous  bodily 
dimensions.  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
son  of  George  the  Second,  whose  corpulency 
was  extreme,  fell  far  short  of  him  in  bulk. 
But,  this  prodigious  mass  of  flesh,  which  it 
was  natural  to  suppose,  would  enervate  or  en- 
feeble the  powers  of  his  mind,  seemed  nei- 
ther to  have  rendered  him  indolent  or  in- 
active. The  strength  of  his  character,  and 
the  solidity  of  his  talents,  while  they  supplied 
in  some  measure  the  defects  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  animated  and  impelled  the  vast  ma- 
chine that  he  inhabited.  Prince  Louis  mani- 
fested no  somnolency  when  in  company ;  nor 
was  he  ever  betrayed  at  table,  into  excesses 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  On  the  Parade, 
and  in  his  military  capacity,  he  displayed 
equal  animation  and  >pr6fessional  knowledge. 
Attached  to  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  he 
becaoie  naturally  obnoxious  to  the  French 
faction  in  Holland;  which  finally  effected 
his  removal  from  the  post  that    he  held  id 
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the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire  out  of  the  Dutch  Dominions,  a 
few  years  later  than  the  period  of*  which  I 
am  speaking.  He  died*  I  believe,  in  1788. 
His  dismission  and  departure  prepared  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Stadtholderate, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  triumph  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Brunswic,  and  the  cap* 
ture  of  Amsterdam,  efifected  in  the  Summer 
of  1787,  by  the  Prussian  forces. 

Hia  brother.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswic, 
who  commanded  the  allied  army  with  so 
much  reputation,  during  the  Seven  Years  War, 
from  1757  down  to  1763;  and  who  occupied 
at  that  time  so  distinguished  a  rank  in  the 
history  of  Europe ;  was  unquestionably  an 
able  general,  and  a  good  Tactician ;  but  by  no 
means  endowed  with  superior  talents  of  any 
kind.  In  order  to  have  secured  the  degree 
of  fame  that  he  had  acquired  in  the  field,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
survived  his  last  Campaign.  For,  he  soon 
afterwards  abandoned  himself  to  the  doctrines 
.and  reveries  of  the  Ilktmmes,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  obtained  such  an  ascendant  about  that 
-time,  in  Germany.  They  reduced  his  mind 
io  a  degceis  of  imbecflity  which  could  only  ex- 
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ote  c0mpas»ioB«    It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  before  the  year  1773,  he  w«a  $0  mh^u- 
gated  by  them,  as  frequently  to  pass  ma&y 
feosrs  of  the  night,  in  churchyards,  engaged  m 
evoking,  and  attempting  to  raise  apparitions. 
They  practised  successfully  on  his  credulity, 
giaking  him  conceive  that  he  beheld  spectres, 
or  a^al  forms.    These  occupations,  which 
affi>rded  sufficient  proofs  of  intellectual  decline, 
having  impelled  the  great  Frederic,    whose 
sound  understanding  despised  the  /i/iitom/5, 
to  dismiss  Prince  Ferdinand  from  his  situaticm 
in  the  Prussian  service ;  he  then  retired  to 
Magdeburgh,  of  the  Chapter  of  which  secu* 
larized  Archbishoprick,  he  was  Dean.  In  that 
city  he  principally  resided  till  his  decease,  di- 
vested of  any  military  command,  in  a  sort  of 
retreat;  but,  keeping  a  good  table,  and  re- 
ceiving   strangers    occadonally   who  visited 
Magdeburg.     His  income,  a  considerable  part 
of  which  consisted  in  a  Pensdon  from  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain an  establishment  beconung  his  rank.    An 
inthsate  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more ;  about 
^  that  time.  Minister  of  England  at  the  Court 
of  D]:e8den,  Mr.  Osbom,  being  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Prince  JPerdinand,  used  frequentiy 
to  dim  with  hiin»    Tl»  Pnnot,  ^ho  tcttta4 
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him  with  great  regard,  wishing  to  make  a  Pro« 
i^lyte  of  him,  one  day  proposed  that  they^ 
should  go  together  to  a  certain  churchyard, 
on  that  same  night;  promising  him  that  a 
ghost  would  infallibly  appear  to  them.  Mr« 
Osbom  agreed  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  to 
accompany  His  Serene  Highness  to  the  scene 
of;  these  supernatural  exhibitions,  provided 
that  he  would  order  six  Grenadiers,  their 
pieces  loaded  with  hall  cartridge,  to  attend 
them }  and  would  enjoin  the  Grenadiers  to  fire 
upon  whatever  object  might  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ghost.  But,  the  Prince  by  no 
means  relished  the  idea,  and  the  party  did 
not  take  place.  Of  the  accuracy  of  this 
anecdote  1  can  have  no  doubt,  as  it  was  re/ 
lated  to  me  by  Mr.  Osbom  himself,  whose 
honor  and  veracity  were  indisputable.  Prince 
Ferdinand  continued  till  the  period  of  his 
death,  in  July,  1792,  to  be  a  dupe  and  a  con* 
vert  of.  the  lUumines, 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Dover,  maintained  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the.  Members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  in 
1777,:  at  the  Hague.  His  table,  splendid  and 
hdi^itable,  was  open'  to  strangers  of  every 
*C0uotiy.   Educated  under  Horace,  Lord  Wal- 
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pole,  and  the  ^rst  Lord  Hampden^  his  man- ' 
ners  and  address  had   in  them    something 
formal  and  ceremonious;  but,  the  vigilance 
and  ability  which  he  displayed  during  above 
five-and-twenty  years  that  he  was  Embassador 
of  England  to  the  States-General,  more  than 
compensated  for  these  defects  of  deportments 
Never,  pa^k^Sy   at  any  pmod   of  modern 
time,    except  by  Sir  William  Temple,  under 
Charles  the  Second,   were  the  Interests  of 
Great  Britam  so  zealously,  yet  temperately 
sustained,  as  by  him;  for  whom  the  SCadt- 
holder  felt  and  expressed  a  sort  of  filial  fe- 
gaid.    In  1777,  the  English  Sovere%n  and 
Nation  still  continued  to  preserve  an  Ascraid- 
ancy  in  the  Dutch  Councils ;  till  the  aug- 
menting misfortunes^  and  accumulated  dis- 
graces of  the  American  war,  finally  enabling 
France  to  obtain  a  predominating  influence, 
compelled  Lord  North  to  recall  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  from  the  Hague.    With  another  -of  His 
Majesty's  foreign  Ministers,  Mr.  Wroughton, 
who  became  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  .Wrough- 
ton^ I  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Sum- 
mer of  .1778,  in  the  Court  and  Capital. of  Po- 
land.   Warsaw,  destined  to  become,  in :  more 
recent  periods,  the  Theatre  of  carnage  and  re- 
volution^  then  enjoyed  a  delusive  calm ;  whde 
vol..  I.  N 
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Au&tria^  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  were  involved 
in  war  relative  to  t3ie  Bavarian  Succession. 
Wradghton,  at  the  time  of  whicb  I  speak,  was 
about  forty^ix.  ife  had  been  very  handsome 
m  his  youth;  and  thou^  grown .wmewhat 
corpulent^  stiUpreden^tnanycotfihe  graces, 
and  mudi  of  the  adEi^y  of  that  period  of-lifi^ 
His  educatiot,  if.it  had  not  givm:  faqn,a  very 
cukutrated  .mind,  had  completely  fitted  him 
fer  iJie  .worid ;  andaTesldence  of  more  llian 
twenty  years  at  the  two  Courts  of  Poland  and 
Russia,  in  jsl  public  character,  rendered  Us 
conversation,  upon  all  points  connected  with 
the  History  of  the  North,  of  Europe,  no  less 
entertaining  than  informing..  From  him  I 
learned  a  number  of  curious  facts  respecting 
the  two  Russian  Empi^esses,  Elizabeth  and 
Catherine  j  whidi,  though  they  assuredly 
would~have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
Brantome^  cannot,  without  violating  decorum^ 
be  commemorated  in  the  present  Age. 

Sir  Thomas  Wroughton  was  saat,  at  three 
or  ftur^tiod-tw^ty,  to  Petersburgh,  where  he 
aubsequently  became  British  Consul,  during 
tiiie;  reign  of  the  former  of  those  Princesses. 
K^inah  was  better  acquainted  with  h^r  dia- 
mMx9  as^well  4ts  with  the  politkai  bsti^fMB 


which  distingiiiBhed  ti^.  ciondudttig  yedt&  tff 

Elisabeth's  li^    Hea»»ured  me^iatshe.died 

Bi.victim  to  her  own  esccesacs,,;  aiid  .aimosC 

vdtb  a  saucer  of  cb^rrjr-^b^riiftdy^i^tiih^^ 

it  having  been  found  impo8flible»  ,by  .aiij^)  in^ 

junctkinfi  of  her  physicians^  tq^^cefeM  jthe 

female  altei^daiits  aboat  her.  jaeisbn  Jajadbad^ 

from  indu^^xiig.  her^  in  this  peniioibus  grataifi-^ 

cation*    The  last  Princess  ofiti^  Stiixad::liiie 

who  reigned  in  this  ccnxntty,  fans,  been  ac«> 

cusedof  a  Isimilar  passion,  if  we  may  beHave 

the*  Secret'  History  of  tiat  time,  or  trajt  jifo 

the  Couplet  wfaich  Mras  gffiioBd;  to  the  I^edestal 

of  her  &atue  in  frontvoE  St;  Paidfs,.  byotbc 

satiricaii  wits  of  17 14*    The  £mpress  £}£za^ 

beth's  Amomrs  were  such  as  the  Me«»}uuls 

and  Faastinas  of  Antiqisity,  are  asscdrted  to 

have  carried;on  iii  the  Capital  of  the  .Roman 

worhi,  without  delicacy,  s|iame,  or  restraint; 

Suetonius  might  have  foimd  it  difficult  to. re* 

lat^  and  Javieinal  as  impossible  to  exaggerate, 

the  particulars  of  Elizabeth's  gallantries.  ^  Of 

Catherine,    Sir  Thomas  Wroughtoa   always 

spoke  with  admiration  and  respect, :  though 

with  freedom.   To  her  notice  he  was,  indeed, 

greatly  indebted  for  his  elevation  in  life;  she 

having  been  instrumental  m  procuring  him 

tlje  appointment  of  Consul  to  Petersbuigh. 

N    2 
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^  As  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age  at  that 
ime,^Mdof  an  imposing  figure,  he  attracted 
her  atteiition,  aaid  was  honored  by  her  with 
such  distingufiifaing  marks  of  predilection,  as 
to:  draw  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the 
Grand  Buke,  her  husband ;    who,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  early  in  1762,  by  the 
name  cf  Peter  the  Third,  obtained,  during 
his  short  reign,  Wroughtoifs  remov^  from. 
Russia.     He  was  then  sent,  by  orders  from 
his  own  Court,  to  Dresden,  as  Minister  to 
Augustus  the  Third,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in 
his  capacity  of  King  of  Poland;    and    he 
acx!ompanied  or  followed  that  Monarch  from 
Saxony  to  Warsaw,    in  the  last  visit  that 
Augustus  .made  to  his  Poli^  dominions.    As 
Wroughton  had  become  an  object  of  Peter's 
unconcealed  4islik^,  or  jealousy;  and  as  Ca- 
therine had  clistinguished  him    by  personal 
attentions  of  the  most  flattering  nature,  it  was 
not  an  improbable  supposition,  that  she  might 
have  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  her  pre- 
ference of  him.    But  he  always  assured  me, 
even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  confidence 
and  unres^^e,   that  he  had  never  violated 
for  an  instant,  the  liinits  of  the  most  profound 
respect  towards  her ;  nor  had  ever  received 
from  her,  enCourag^nent  for  such  presump- 
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tion  on  his  paart.  "  Count  PoiiiatOKski'Vsaid 
he,  *'  was  her  Lovec  I  was  only  her  humble 
**  Friend  and  Servant" 

He  told  me,  that  the  first  time  he  ever 
heard  the  name  of  Orloff  mentioned,  or  ever 
saw  the  Officer  who  afterwards  became,  as 
Prince  Orloff,  the  avowed  Favorite  of  Car 
therine  in  every  sense,  was  on,  the  following 
occasion.  Crossing  the .  court  of  the  Winter 
Palace  at  Fetersbvurgh*  some  time  during  the 
year  1760,  the  Grand  Duchess,  who  leaned 
on  his  arm,  pointed  out  to  him  a  young  man 
in  the  Uniform  of  the^Rwsitn  Guards,,  then 
in  the  act  of  saluting,  her  with  bis  Spontoon ; 
and  added,  "  V<ms^  vejfez  ce  beau  jeum 
^*  Homme?  LeconnaUsezvfms?'\  Wrowghtou 
replying  in  the  negative,  «  //  s'appfUe  Or^ 
"  hff,*'  said  Catherine ;  "  Croirez  vous^  qu^U  a 
«  eulaHardiesse  demefaire  Pamour  ?**  *^Iie^t 
«<  bien  hardij  Madrnie^^  answered  he,  smiling. 
The  conversation  proceeded  no  further ;  but 
it  remained  deeply  imprinted  upon  Wrpu^* 
ton's  recdlection,  who  from  that^  mon^^nt 
silently  anticipated  the  future  favor  of  Orloff. 
Sir  Thomas  Wroughton  always^  i^oke  jto  me 
of  Catherine's  Particips^Qn  or  Acquiescence 
in  the  death  of  Peter  the  Third,  asinvplun- 
N  3 
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Uxy'f' ^ehxciixkti  and  the  Resdlt  of  an  insuiv 
ittdoBftiible.  ^eoessity^  He  iv&a  considered 
her  knowledge  of  the.destruiotioA  of  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  Ivan,  who  was  stabbed 
by  hm  own.  Ghiar  ds  at  Scholflsdbotug,  in 
11764;  >with.4t  timw  to  pr^ent  his  being  IB- 
berated  Jb^  Miwwittsbh/ as  exceedingly  ^2. 
JkteniMicad.  Bat^he*  believed,  in  common  with 
j|U  Fdband,  thufc  (Sutheiine  had  found  meaiis 
to  mirkp^  iaad^W^  trails^  to  Petersburgfa^ 
the /Princes^  Tartakanoff, '  a  daughter  c^ 
fcbe^^pre«sS'  EliMKetft;  where,  as  was  as- 
mrtedi^  ^  had'  perii^ed^  in  prison,  by  the 
watera'ofljre  EiverNeVaeirterifig  the  room 
in  which  sito  *was  ftttuflned;  Alexis  Orloff 
BO  ^ell  kiiOT^n  in  th«  Atinals  of  Catherine's 
Ri^ign^  %ho  then^C^  the  Rtissism 

Ji^fe' fn  the  Mfeditertenean;  became,  no 
doubt,  on  ihat  oecfasion,  the  instrument  of 
her  '^tigeance,  or  rather  of  her  apprehen- 
Si6!ns,  by  enticing  o!l 'b'iSafd  his  ship,  in  the 
fk>rt*&f  Xeghori,  the  uhhappy  female  in 
qu^tlon.  This  accusaitioxu  sustained  by 
itfany  strong  facts,  and  ^ppareilt  proofs,  nar- 
rated-at  greiat  length,  has  since  been  sub'- 
mitt«d  to  ^Ifee  Tribunal  of  Europe,  iii  '<  La 
Vie  de  Qtff^fiii  8MMi0/^  by  Castera,  pub- 
lished'4n '^174^79    siooil  ^^a&Mr  Ihe   Empress's 


'deeease^;;  :Sk>  JotmDwkf  hAh)  p^t  time  of 
t^Bttf^os^JEHiiQtetfk  ieismsg  bgr  Alexia  Of- 
idff^iirA&  jSnlS^kCdnHU  tA  L^^om ;  is.named 
MiJIf^ivMi-^ii^mAi  I  yiude,i  fts  hnvk^  been 
an  acebmplice*  in  the'  aet  of  ensparing*  a;Dd 
euryivag  her  off /to  the  RuMan  J4dImral^l 
ship.  His  wife  is  lik^priae  charged  with  a 
p»idcipatibn  in  so  foul  a  conspiracy. 

I  lived  dnring  seveAl  years,  in  habits  of 
familiar  acquaintance  witk  Sir  John  Dick, 
.who  joetamed^.at  fourscore,  all  the  activi^ 
of  middle  life,  together  with  the  perlbct 
possession  of  his  rnemqxy  and  Acuities.  He 
:was  an  i^eeable,  entertaiaing,  well  bred 
man,  .who  had  seen  much  of  the  world. 
Dining  in  a  kxge  comply,  at  Mr.  Tho- 
mias  Hope's,  in  Berkeley  Square,  on  Sunday, 
•tiie  jQth  of  £ebruary,  1799, 1  sat  by  Sir  John 
Dick;;  .and  well  knowing  his  intimacy  with 
Alexis  Orlofl^  I  enquired  of  him  where  the 
Count  then  was?  ''He  1%''  answered j^ 
John  Dick,  '<  at  present  at  L^ipsic^  from 
><  which  rplac^  he  wrote  to  me,  only  three 
^<  weeks ..a^.  The<£nqf»eror  Paul  commanded 
,'}  him  to  travel,  after  ^iigving  made  hini  and 
^.  l^rmce  Jimtinskoi^^  botibiof  whom  assisted 
^'  in  the  tenaa^ation  of  Peter  the  Third's  iiSt^ 

N  4        .' 
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*t  amst  likewise  at  the  funeral  ceremomeftnf 
<'.  ihat  Fdnce*  They  held  the  Fall,  and  actually 
'Mnounted  guard  over  the  body,  in  the  church 
*^ .  of  the  Citadel  of  Petersburjg^^  remainiiig  the 
^.nrhole  night  with  the  corpse.  Alexis  went 
*'. through  ths  function  with  perfect  com* 
**  posure.'^  Encouraged  by  the  frankness  o£ 
this  reply,.  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  read 
the  Narrative  of  the  Princess  Tarrakanoff's 
seizure,  related  in  **  La  Vie  de  Catharine  Se- 
\^  cande!^^  .  "I  have  certainly  perused  it,'' 
Mid^he,  f<  and  not  without  some  concern,  as 
**.  I  am  there  accused  by  name,  no  less  than 
<^  my  wife,  of  hawing  been  a  party  to  the  act 
*f  of  transporting  by  violence,  a  young  un^ 
^y  suspecting,  and  innocent  Princess,  on  board 
<<  the  Baissian  J^eet.  I  will  relate  to  you,  as  a 
<*  man  of  veracity,  all  the  part  that  I  took,  and 
^  all  I  know,  relative  to  the  pretended  Prin« 
^'  cess  in  question,  who  is  there  asserted  to 
«<  have  been  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Em*^ 
^'  press  of  Russia,  by  Alexis  Razoumoflsky. 

**  During  the  time  that  the  Russian  Squa- 
5'  dron  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  in 
<<  1 77 1,  Alexis  Orloff,  who  was  the  Admiral, 
;f<  resided  frequently,  if  not  prindps^y,  at 
^*  Pisa,  where  he  hired  a  i^lendid  house. 
4 


^.  One  m<»niitig»  about  eleven  o'clock^  a  Cos- 
**  {Stack,  who  was  in  his  service^  and  who  acted 
<^  as  his  Courier,  arrived  at  my^door,  charged 
^  with  a  message,  to  inform  me  that  his  masf- 
•*  ter,  witb.sottie  company,  in' three  caniiages, 
^  meant  to.  dine  With  me  on  that  diay.  I  ac- 
*•  cordiirgly  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared 
**  fyr  his  reception;  When  he  arrived,  he 
"  brought  with  him  a  Lady,  whom  he  ih- 
"  troducpd  to  my  wife  and  to  myself:  but  he 
"  never  named  her,  only  calling  her,  "  Questa 
<«  Dmna.**  She  was  by  no  means  handsome, 
"  Ihough  genteel  in  her  figure ;  apparently, 
*«  thirty  years  of  age;  and  had  the  air  of  a 
"  person  who  had  suflfered"  in  her  health. 
"  There  seemed  something  mysterious  about 
>*  her,  which  excited  my  curiosity,  biit  which 
H.  icoaW  not  penetrate.  Considering  her 
"  with  attention,  at  struck  me  forcibly  that 
^'  I  had  seen  her  before,  and  in  England.  Be- 
"  ing  determined,  if  possible/ to  satisfy  myself 
"  on  this  point,  as  we  stood*  leaning  against 
**  the  chimney  piece* in  my  dmwing  room, 
«  before  dinner,  I  said  to  her^  "  I  believe, 
*•  Ma'am,  you  speak  English.'*  «*  I  speak 
••  only  one  little,"  answered  s*ie.  "/We  sat 
«  down  to  dinner,  :and  aft^r  the  repast, 
**  Alejiis  Orloff  proposed  to  my  wife,  and 
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^  t6  apotlia^  Ladjr'oMJia  wa^  (there  presdnf, 
M  ta:  accompaxi^^Mn  and' the  f^^ 
•*  onbowdiiashiiii  They  l»ih  declining  it, 
>*  Oiioff  took  her -with  *im  in  the  :evmmg. 
.^  TleJBoom;  or.  pjsuqi  trasi:  then. j  ^etched 
>j  aeroa&  tbdhttrhourr  ftliia  h6a&<^ataie  from 
fMthe  l^u^ian  Admiral'rf,8hip,  int<>  whickhe 
*<  piit  thel^y,  aiia  accompanied  her  iimBdf 
"  sa£i^  an  board- 

"  On  the  ensuing  n;kQming»   when  Oi%. 

"Jbffxame.on  shore,  he  procieeded  to  .my 

^  house.    His  eyes  were  vidiently  inflamed, 

**  and  his  whole  Countenance  betrnyed  much 

^  agitation.    Without  explaining  to  me  the 

"  cause  or  the  reason  erf  fliis  dieoidar,  he 

^*  owned  that  he  had  passed  a  very  unplea- 

"sant  night;   and  he  requested  ine  to  let 

*^  him  have  some  of  the  most  amusing  books 

"  in  my  library,  in  order  to  divert  theLacfy 

"  who  was  on  board  his  ^p.    I  nwet  saw 

«Vher  again:    but  I  know  that  socm  after- 

"  wards,  she  w«si  sent'  by  Aieais,  in  a  .Fri- 

*'  gate;  to  CroniBtadt;  where;,  without  being 

«  ever  landedj  she  was  transferred  up  the 

**  Neva,  to  .the  Fortwssof  ^teUusselbourg,  at 

<<  the.moistho^' the;  lake  .X^idbga.    Catherine 

:^<  th^e  confined  her,  in.  ;^^  very  room  that 
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*f  Peter  l&e  Third  had  cawed  to  be  con- 
M  rgiriicted,  with  intent  to  shut  up  herself  in 
**r  kk  iThe  Lady  uiiquestidnably  died  in  that 
^^  |)flHba0»  of^Chagrjii;  but  she  was  not  drown- 
^*  Mi^y  the  water.of  the  Meva  coming  into  her 
^6iap«ictihent»:  as  is  asserted  in  ^'  La  Fiede 
f^'C^OiirmeSecmdB.  : 

^^^iPaxriog  stated  to  you/^    continued  Sit 
John- Dicky '.  <^' these  dtcumstancas,  I  will  now 
<«  *  in&m  yaiuy  •  ^who^  alidi  of  idiat  desca^plion 
^^  .ims  the  lady  in  ^estibn^    ¥ajr  ftoiiv  bemg, 
'«  aaiSvpretmdedy'a^iidaughter  of  Elisabeth, 
^^'Em^tvssiofilQidbia,  her  fatheriKrae  a  Baker 
^^\e£  Nttr^mbei^  in '  Eranconia.    If,  on  this 
<<  povft,  my  testimony  should  appc»r  toyoU 
f*  dmbtBol  or  sus^acnms,   the  present  Mar- 
<^  groveof  Ani^ach,  who  is  in  this  coantry^  and 
'<  wisolpaew  ha:  well,  is  ready  to  testify  the 
1'  sam^&c^    She  "tf^  a  woman  of  pleasure, 
ff  4uimg  a'l^ort  fiime,  both  kx  Paris,  aiid^re 
^^  iti  IxmdoQfi;  at  wh^  last  mentioned  city, 
*'  4^he  had  pidE^l  up  a  fe^  words  <^  EngUsh. 
^'  Fimce:T^0holas  Rad^tvil,  wh»  was -driven 
^^  miA  of  Poland' byttbt^ J^ussia^s/  hadng  met 
^<  withhbVr  mitde  het' his^  Mistressy  md  car- 
if.iied  fair  wJCh^h^  mM  Italy*  >In  order  to 
^  iseicengeiuinBrjl^'oli  Catfaeiitie^  ^ho  had  ex- 
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«  pelled  him  from  his  native  country,  and 
<<  confiscated  his  immense  estates  in  Lithua- 
<*  hia ;  he  resolved  on  calKng  her  the  Princess 
M  TarrakanofF,  pretending  that  she  Yms  Eliza- 
"  beth's  daughter.  Such  she  was,  in  fact,  con* 
"  sidered  to  be  by  many  people  j  and  the  rc- 
"  port  acquiring  strength,  soon  reached  Pe- 
<<  tersburgh.  Catherine,  naturally  alarmed  at 
<*  the  existence  of  a  pretender,  who  might  lay 
<<  daim  to  the  very  throne  of  Russia;  and 
<<  being  informed  that  Prince  RadziviL  as- 
<<  serted  her  right  to  the  empire,  as  a  legiti- 
<«  mate  daughter  of  Elizabet)^  by  RazoumofF- 
**  sky,  to  whom  she  had  been  secretly  mar- 
^<  ried ;  thought  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
<<  lost,  in  securing  the  person  of  so  danj^erous 
<<  a  rival.  She  issued  private  orders,  therefore; 
<<  to  Alexis  Orloff,  enjoining  him  to  gain  pos- 
<<  session  of  the  pretended  Princess,  ;at  all 
«  events,  and  by  every  possible  means,  either 
"  of  money,  or  violence.  To  so  great  a  height 
<<  did  the  Empress's  apprehensions  rise,  that 
«<  Orloff  avowed  to  me,  he  had  received  the 
«<  positive  commands  of  Her  Majesty,  to  pur- 
<<  sue  her  even  to  Ragusa,  if  necessary ;  where 
<<  it  was  understood  she  had  retired ;  to  de- 
<<  mand  her  from  the  government  of  that 
«<  smaQ  Republic ;  and  if  they  should  refuse 
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«<  lb  give  her  up^  to  Jiiombard  the  city,  and 
<^  to  lay  it  in  ashesi  Biit,  Alexis  found  means 
<«  to  eMbn^»  or  to  entice  her,  without  either 
<*  distui^baftce/ or  hostility.  He  treated  her 
*  as  his  Mistress,  while  he  resided  at  Pisa, 
<^  and  while  the  lay  on  board  his  ship  at  Leg- 
^<  iMtn.  TheSt  are  all  the  particulars  that 
^*  I  know  relative  to  her,  and  all  the  share 
*^  that  I  had  in  her  detention,  or  her  mis* 
^«  fortunes." . 

It  is  probable  that  this  recital,  however  na* 
tural  and  plausible  it  may  appear,  or  however 
true  it  may  be  in  point  of  fact,  will  neverthe- 
t&eless  by  no  nieans  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind.  I  confess,  that  it  neither  produced 
that  sentiment  in  me,  at  the  time  when  Sir 
John  Dick  related  it;  nor,  on  the  fullest  con- 
sideration, am  I  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
the  person  in  question,  was  not  the  daughter 
of  Elizabeth.  It  seems  to  be  universally  ad- 
mitted, and  I  have  always  been  so  assured, 
that  the  Empress  did  privately  espouse  Razou- 
mof&ky ;  that  she  had  by  him,  between  theyears 
1 740  and  1745,  various  children;  one  of  whom 
was  brought  up,  and  called  the  Princess  or 
Countess  Tarrakanoff.  Prince  Radzivil  might, 
as' is  asserted  in  "  ia  Vie  de  Caffierifie  Se» 
eonie^^  have  contrived  means  to  carry  her  off; 
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•ad  after  accompHtiyang  her.  to  Rwne^  ought 
theM  have  qiobtedor  deserted  he& .;  It  i$  un^ 
questiofiahLe,  even  hy  Sk  J(An,,D^kfa  ae^ 
count,  that  Catherine  dreluied,her;J«iidtbat 
Orloff,  by  her.  ordttSt  decoyed,  onitimedl 
eifid^  made  hMself  maaker.  loCithe  ipfraon  of 
this  unfortunate  female.  •  Biit>  that  iuMtler 
ta  effect  his  base  ai;drbaii)£otHiAii^]^a!<  piv* 
loff;  actually  married  her,  or  {ir^teitded.  sO  to 
do ;  that  she  passed  several  days,  under  JSir 
John  Dick's  roof,  in  amusement  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  that  ''  the  Consul,  his  iw«fe«  ^nd  the 
«<  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Gareig, .  took  \hm 
^<  seats  .by  her  in  the  Barge,  n^hich  conYeyed 
^v  her  on  board  the  Aussian.  Squadron  $!'  fir 
nally,  that  a  British  Consul,  would  dishonour 
himself, .  his  Sovereign,  and:  his  nation,  by 
openly  facilitating  so  peiiidious  an  act  ;r*rraU 
these  assertions  of  Castera,  and  ms^  others 
relative  to  her  trealanient  on  board  Qrlofffs 
ship,  appear  to  me  wholly  undeserving,  of  cre-^ 
dit.  They  are,  indeed,  completely  disproved 
by  Sir  John  Dick's  narrative  to  me,  unless  we 
suppose  him  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  ho^ 
nour.  Oa  the  other  hand,  that  .he  ahoold 
have  remained  silent  under  such  a  charge^ 
made  in  4lxe  face  of  all  £urope,  without  at* 
tempting  to  repel,  or  to  disprove  it,  in  a^  piib^ 
lie  a  manner  as  it  was  brought  forwand ; '  seams 
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city^  Hfa-deniftl'.of  ike  MCW»iioni  pi^mH  vk 
piivlate  comrenaticxti  to^iistfi  ixmld  not;  re-^ 
deism  his  character^  tothe^^^d  at.l^^ 
%-Jchn»  we  tM^;HkevJ6e  i3»iiembe^ 
det  persoEud  tbltigBtmbB'to  Catkenne.^tbe^Seh 
Gotidy  wbd  HbA  .  conferred  on  Jiim  obe  ,:of  tb^ 
Russian  Orders  of^i^n^Utlidbd)/  aiid  ^onirbia 
eonneetion  vntH  whomV  while*  Orldf  lay  at 
Leghorn  with  her  fleet*  he  had  derived  great 
pecuniajry  advantages.  Hie  manner  in -vi^uidi 
Alexis  ibreated  him,  by  bringing  to  his  housei 
a  stranger,  whom  he  never  anhoun^Ged?  t6  S^ 
John,  or  to  his  wife,  by  name/;  and  with 
whom  he  lived  as  his  Mistress ;  -^  these  fiu:!ts 
seem  to  imply  greait  subservience  on  the  {lart 
o£  the  British  Consul,  and  ^will  probably  in- 
duce us  to  pause,  befiue  we  give  implicit 
belief  to  his  assertions;  I  iMv^  however, 
the  dedsicm  on  this  point,  to  evtsty  man's  owi 
opinion. 

But  was  the  Lady  in  question,  the  da^ugh* 
ter  of  Elizabeth,  or  not  ?  It  seems  to  me  im« 
possible,  for  want  of  evidence,  to  r^ly  satifr- 
factorily  to  the  question^'  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  think  it  more  probable  she  should  have 
|>een,  as  Sir  John  Dick  asserted,  a  German 
II 
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woman,  whom  Prince  .Radzvdl  had  in^nicted^: 
or  induced,  to  assume  the  name  and  title  o£ 
Princess  Tairakanofil'  It  is  even  very  diffi* 
cult  altogether  to  condemn  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine, for  endeavouring  to  get  possessiofa  of 
her  person.  For,  had  she  passed  over  to  Ra- 
gusa,  and  from  thence  into  the  Ottoman  do^ 
minions,  she  would  have  been,  when  once  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  with  whom  Russia 
was  at  war,  a  most  dangerous  competitor  to  the! 
thnme.  We  must  recollect,  that  Catherine 
herself  had  attained  the  imperial  dignity,  by  a 
revoliktion,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
her  husband,  without  any  right  of  descent. 
To  her,  an  iihpostress  was  nearly  as  £»rmi* 
di^le  as  a  rightful  pretender  to  the  throne. 
The  histbry  of  the  fal^e  Demetrius,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  so  fa- 
mous in  the  Musco\'ite  Annals,  might  justly 
inspire  her  with  apprehension.  Similar  scenes 
might  be  renewed  under  her  own  reign,  iQ 
the  interior  of  that  vast  Empire.  Pugatcheff 
had  long  been  considered,  by  a  great  part  of 
the  Russian  people,  as  the  Emperor  Peter  the 
Third.  These  considerations  must,  at  least 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  justify  Catherine 
for  taking  mieasures  to  prevent  the  Lady  in 
qiiestion  from  being  made  an  instrument  in 
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the  hands  of  vindictive  or  ambitious  idi - 
yidualsy  to  accomplish  their  projects  of  Ven- 
ge^^nce  against  herself.  In  the  eyes  of 
Hiorality  tod  of  humanity,  the  whole  reign 
and  Administration  of  that  Empress,  however 
brilliant  and  imposing  it  may  appear;  through 
the  ndedium  of  Voltaire^s,  or  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne*s  writings,  cannot  bear  a  close  exa« 
mination,  or  support  a  severe  scrutiny.  "  ' 

"  We  shall  find  it  equally  difficult  to  palliate 
her  conduct  rielative  to  the  first  Grand  Du- 
chess of  Russia,  wife  of  Paul;  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  perished,  or  rather,  to  have 
been  put  out  of  life,  by  Catherine's  directions 
or  permission,  in  a  manner  still  more  tragi- 
cal than  the  pretended  Princess  Tarrakarioff. 
I  have  seen  the  Grand  Duchess  in  question, 
at  the  Drawing-room  at  Peterhoff,  in  1774, 
soon  after  her  marriage.  She  was  by  birth 
a  Princess  of  Hesse  D^'mstadt,  having  been 
chosen  in  preference  to  two  of  her  sisters, 
who  accompanied  her  from  Germany  to 
Russia.  Tliey  must  have  been  very  deficient 
in  personal  attractions,  if  Paul's  selection 
resulted  from  her  superiority  in  that  respect, 
above  her  sisters.  I  have  rarely  beheld  a 
young  person  less  favored  by  Nature.     She 
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had  a  scorbutic  humour  in  her  face,  nor  did 
her  countenance  indicate  either  intelligence 
or  dignity :    but  she  was  said  to  be  amiable 
and  pleasing  in  her  manners.     That  she  died 
during  the  course  of  her  confinement  after 
lying-in^  about  two  years  subsequent  to  her 
marriage,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  equally  indis- 
putable,   that  Imputations  of  the    heaviest 
nature,  were  on  that  occasion  revived  against 
the  Empress  Catherine,  accusing  her  as  the 
author   of  the  Grand  Duchess's    death.     I 
shall  recount  the  particulars  of  her  end,   on 
the  testimony  of  two  Princes  of  Hesse  Hiilip- 
stahl,  who  were  allied  to  her  by  consangui- 
nity,  and  whom  I  met  at   Vienna  in    the 
beginning  of  1778,  at  Marshal  Haddick*s,  as 
well  as  at  other  houses  in  that  Capital.    They 
came  to  seet  service  under  Maria  Theresa, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  delicacy  or  reserve  in 
relating  the  story,  though  it  was  then  so  re- 
cent a  transaction.    Their  account  was  nearly 
as  follows. 

Wilhelmina,  Princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
who,  on  her  marriage  with  Paul,  assumed 
the  name  of  Natalia  Alexiewna^  proved  with 
child  in  1775,  to  the  great  joy  of  Catherine, 
as  well  as  of  the  Empire  at  large,  which 
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anxiously  expected  an  heir.    Unfortunately 
for  the  Grand  Duchess,  though  she  went  her 
fiill  time,  yet  she  had  so  long  and  dangerous 
a  labour,  that  not  only  the  child  of  which  she 
was  delivered,  died  in  the  birth ;  but,  she  was 
herself  declai'ed  by  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons who  attended  her,  to  have  received  so 
much  injury,  as  to  be  incapable  of  ever  again 
producing  children,  even  if  she  should  ulti- 
mately  recover.     The   case  was   of  serious 
consequence  to  Russia,  as  Paul  having  nei« 
ther  brother  nor  sistex.  Heirs  were  indispen** 
sable  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.    On  the 
point  being  submitted  to  the  Empress,  and  a 
few  select  advisers,  as  a  political  Question^ 
after  mature  discussion,  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  her  to  the  public  Interest, 
by  putting  her  quietly  out  of  the  way.     One 
great  Impediment  remained,  however,  to  be 
surmounted.      Paul   was   known  to   be  not 
only  attached  in  the  warmest  manner  to  his 
wife ;  but  his  principles  of  morality  and  hu- 
manity would  not,  it  was  believed,   permit 
him  to  sanction  such  an  act.     In  fact,  when 
the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  him,  though 
indirectly  and  ambiguously,  he  manifested  the 
utmost  indignation,  as  well  as  horror.     With 
a  view  to  extinguish  all  emc^ons  of  that  na- 
02 
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ture  in  his  bosom,  and  to  induce  him  to  con- 
sent to  the  deed,  the  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  assailed  him  there- 
fore by  other  arguments  and  motives  than 
those  of  State  Policy  or  Necessity.  "  Your  Im- 
"  perial  Highness  then  imagines,**  said  they, 
"  that  the  Grand  Duchess  was  true  to  your 
"  Bed,  and  that  the  Child  which  she  brought 
"  into  the  world,  was  yours  ?**  On  his  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative^  they  assured  him  that 
she  had  carried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with 
one  of  the  handsomjBst,  as  well  as  most  ac- 
complished young  Noblemen  about  the  Court. 
Paul  stiU  continuing,  nevertheless,  incredulous, 
they  put  into  his  hands  various  of  her  own 
Letters,  and  those  of  her  Lover ;  which,  as 
they  asserted,  had  been  discovered,  or  inter- 
cepted, containing  unequivocal  proofs  of  mu- 
tual ,  intercourse,  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Grand  Duke  of  her  Infidelity.  He  then  aban- 
doaed .  her  to  her  fate ;  and  the  medical 
attendants  having  received  proper  instruc- 
tions, completed  the  rest,  in  a  manner  equally 
effectual  and  expeditious. 

.    *  '  '  '-   "^  i 

*Such  was  the  account  given  by  the  Princes 
of  Hesse   Philipstahl ;:    and  a  circumstance  | 

which  augments  its  probability  is,  that  the  I 
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Nobleman  himself,  who  was  accilsed  of  being 
the  Lover  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  then  resided 
at  Vienna  y  to  which  city  he  had  been  sent, 
as  common  report  affirmed,  by  Catherine,  on 
the  complaints  of  her  son,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  in  ques- 
tion. I  knew  him  intimately,  during  a  long 
time,  while  at  Vienna.  He  since  filled  the 
post  of  Envoy  from  the  Empress  of  Russia^ 
at  the  Court  of  Naples  ;  where  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  carried  his  temerity,  and  his 
success  even  higher  than  he  had'  done  at 
Petersburgh.  Few  men  whom  I  have  ever  seen 
or  known,  were  more  formed  by  Nature  to  be 
beloved  by  women.  His  figure  was  advantage- 
ous ;  his  manners,  though  lofty,  yet  were  gay 
and  captivating  whenever  he  desired  to  con- 
ciliate good- will ;  and  his  countenance,  which 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  a  Calmuck,  had  in 
it  nevertheless  an  air  of  distinction,  spirit,  and 
intelligence.  He  had  serv^ed  in  the  Russian 
Fleet,  under  Alexii^  Orloff ;  was  present  at  the 
memorable  victory  of  Schisme,  on  the  coast  of 
Natolia,  in  1770,  where  the  Turkish  squadron 
in  that  Bay  was  destroyed  ;  and  had  acquired, 
under  Admirals  Elphinstone  and  Greig,  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  naval  Tactics,  but  of  the 
English  language  likewise,  which  he  spoke 

^  3 
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with  admirable  ease  and  fluency*  When  vre 
contemplate  the  history  of  the  Imperial  Fa- 
mily of  Russia,  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
First,  down  to  the  present  time ;  we  shall  find 
nothing  in  the  story  above  related,  either  im- 
probable, or  inconsistent  with  the  measures  to 
which  the  Sovereigns  of  that  Empire  have 
continually  had  recourse,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  various  instances. 

If  Catherine  did  not  hesitate,  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  to  render  her  son  a 
widower,  she  was  at  least  determined  to  lose 
no  time  in  providing  him  a  second  wife. 
For  this  purpose,  she  applied,  almost  imme- 
ediately  after  the  removal  of  the  unfortunate 
Grand  Duchess,  to  the  great  Frederic,  King  of 
Prussia,  requesting  him  to  select  for  Paul, 
a  German  Princess,  to  supply  the  vacancy 
occasioned  in  her  family  by  death.  She  even 
sketched  out  with  her  own  hand,  the  promi- 
nent qualities  of  person  and  of  mind,  which 
she  considered  as  principally  requisite  in  the 
object  of  his  choice.  This  delicate  commis- 
sion Frederic  executed  with  great  ability; 
and,  having  fully  sounded  the  ground,  he 
recommended  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Wir- 
temberg   to    the    Empress,    for  her  future 
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daughter-in-law.  It  was,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  have  made  a  more  judicious  selection,  for 
such  a  dangerous  eminence.  She  was  not 
quite  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  she  pos- 
sessed, besides  youth,  personal  attractions, 
calculated  to  retain  the  Grand  Duke's  affec- 
tions. Her  understanding,  solid,  and  her  de* 
portment,  blsuneless,  secured  universal  esteem; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  neither  displayed 
such  talents,  energy  of  character,  or  ambition, 
as  could  render  her  an  object  of  Catherine's 
apprehension.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Marshal 
RamauzoS,  whose  victories  over  the  Turks 
have  rendered  him  so  justly  celebrated,  was 
sent  by  Catherine,  in  1776,  to  Berlin ;  where 
Frederic,  after  contributing  to  procure  him  a 
wife,  entertained  him  at  Fotzdam,  in  the  most 
splendid  manner.  At  one  of  these  entertain- 
ments, given,  if  I  recollect  right,  in  the  new 
palace  near  Sans  Souci ;  in  the  midst  of  the 
dinner,  a  large  piece  of  the  cieling  fell  down 
on  the  table,  involving  the  room  and  tiie  com- 
pany in  dust,  confusion,  and  astonishment ; 
not  unlike  the  accident  which  Fundanius  re- 
lates as  happening  at  Nasidienus's  supper. 
The  King,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
instiemtly  throwing  his  arms  round  Paul,  who 
sat  next  him,  held  the  Grand  Duke  closely 
04 
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embraced^  iwithout  suffering  him  to  stif^  tiH 
the  cause,  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  the 
disaster,  were  ascertained*  When  it  was  dis- 
covered to  have  arisen  only  from  a  defect  in 
the  p]aister  of  the  cieling,  and  to  have  been 
altogether  casual,  a  Courier  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  Petersburgh,  stating  the  par^ 
ticulars  to  Catherine ;  assuring  her  at  the 
same  time,  that  her  son  was  in  perfect  safety. 
We  cannot  help  admiring  the  quickness  of  Fre- 
deric's perception,  which,  ignorant  as  he  was 
from  what  cause  so  unusual  and  alarming  aa 
event  originated,  led  him,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  to  participate  the  danger  and  the  mis- 
fortune, if  such  existed,  with  the  Grand  Duke. 
In  fact,  they  must  have  perished  together,  if 
they  perished  at  all.  The  malignity  of  man* 
kind  would,  unquestionably,  have  suspected 
or  attributed  treachery  of  some  kind,  had  any 
fatal  accident,  in  w^hicb  the  King  was  not  en* 
veloped,  befallen  his  guest.  Frederic,  by 
his  promptitude,  obviated  the  possibility  of 
misrepresentation,  either  at  Petersburgh,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

During  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  year&  of  the 
reign  of  Catherine  the  Second,  it  was  com- 
monly believed  j   and  in  Poland,  where  men 

-    ^        7 
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ventured  to  state  their  opinions  in  conversa- 
tion, withi  more  freedom  than  they  dared  to 
doin  Russia,  I  have  heard  it  often  maintained 
in  private  society;  that  the  Grand  Duke  Paid 
vrould,  sooner :  or  later,  disappear^    as  Peter 
the  Third  did  in   1762,  and  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Emperor  Ivan  did  in  1764.     If  Cathe- 
rine had  dreaded  her  son,    such  an  event 
might  have  been  not  improbable:    but  she 
knew  him,  and  did  not  fear  him.  The  strong- 
est mark  of  her  superiority  to  all  apprehension 
from  his  machinations,    or  efforts  to  ascend 
the  Russian  Throne  before  his  time,  was  the 
permission  which  she  gave  him  to  travel  over 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.      He  was  ac- 
companied on  his  Tour,  by  the  Grand  Diich- 
^s,  for  whom  he  then  manifested  the  utmost 
fondness  ;    though  the  testimonies  which  he 
gave  her  of  his  affection,  were  not  always  re- 
gulated by  delicacy  or  propriety.    Sir  Williani 
Hamilton  told  me,  that  when  Paul  arrived  at 
Naples,   in  1782,    he  had  the  honour  to  ac- 
company the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  oil 
their  excursions  round  that  city;  to  view  Por- 
tici,  Pompeia,   and  the  other   principal  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  visited  by  travellers.    "  The 
first  time,"    said  Sir  William,    "  thait  I  was 
<<  with  them  in  a  coach^  we  had  not  proceed* 
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'<  ed  far,  when  Paul,  as  if  unconscious  that  I 
*<  was  present,  throwing  his  arms  about  the 
**  Grand  Duchess,  began  to  kiss  her  with  as 
<*  much  warmth  as  he  could  have  shewn  if 
"  they  had  been  alone,  and  newly  married.  I 
<^  was  somewhat  embarrassed  at  this  unusual 
"  display  of  matrimonial  attachment,  hardly 
"  knowing  which  way  to  direct  my  view ;  for 
"  there  was  no  other  person  with  us  in  the 
<<  carriage :  and  as  I  sat  opposite  to  their 
*<  Imperial  Highnesses,  I  could  not  easily 
<*  avoid  seeing  all  that  passed,  though  I  af*- 
**  fected  to  look  through  the  glass,  at  the  ob- 
^  jects  without.  At  length,  the  Grand  Duke 
^<  addressing  himself  to  me,  said,  <  Monsieur 
^*  Le  CfievalieTj  J'aime  beaucoup  ma  Jhmne.* 
<<  It  was  impossible  not  to  credit  the  asser- 
<*  tion,  after  the  proofs  which  he  had  just 
"  exhibited.  But  we  had  not  proceeded  a 
«*  mile  further,  when  he  recommenced  the 
"  same  demonstrations  of  attachment,  which 
"  he  repeated  many  times  before  we  arrived 
"  at  Portici :  usually  observing  to  me,  each 
^  time,  <  Votes  voyez  que  J^aime  beaucoup 
^  ma  femme.^  I  could  only  express  my 
^  satisfaction  at  his  fdidty,  concealing  my 
<<  astonii^ment  at  the  testimonies  of  it  which  I 
**  had  witnessed."     It  would  have  been  hap- 
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py  for  thid  violent  and  ini&tuated  Prince^  if 
he  had  never  ascended  the  Russian  Throne, 
but  had  always  continued  in  the  state  of  poli- 
tical  annihilation  to  which  his  mother  had 
reduced  him,  and  in  which  she  retained  him 
to  the  end  of  her  life. 

The  pretended  Princess  Tarrakanofii  and  the 
first  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia,  were  not  the 
only  females  of  high  rank,  whom  Catherine  the 
Second  is  accused  of  having  caused  to  be  put 
out  of  life.  Augusta  Caroline,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  celebrated  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  who  fell  at  Auerstadt,  perished 
in  a  manner  equally  mysterious ;  and,  as  some 
persons  believe,  not  less  tragical.  This  Prin- 
cess, who  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1764 ;  before  she  attained  the  age  of  six- 
teen, was  married  to  the  present  King,  at 
that  time  Prince,  of  Wirtemberg.  He  was  then 
about  twenty-six  years  old,  and  might  be 
considered  as  eventual  presumptive  heir  to  his 
uncle,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
Charles  Eugene.  When  I  was  at  the  Court 
of  Brunswic,  in  the  Autumn  of  1777,  at 
which  time  the  Princess  was  near  thirteen,  I 
saw  her  more  than  once,  in  the  apartments 
of  her  mother.    She  had  a  very  fair  complex- 
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ion,  light  hair,  pleasing  features,  and  an  in* 
teresting  figure*      Some  years  after  her  mar- 
riage, she  accompanied  the  Prince  her  hus- 
band into  Russia,   when  he  entered  into  the 
military  service  of  that  Crown;  to  the  Heir  of 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  his  sister 
was  married.      They  resided  during    some 
time  at  Petersburgh,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire;     but  in  1787   he  quitted 
Catherine's  service   and  dominions;    leaving 
his  wife  behind,    of  whose  conduct,  it  was 
asserted,    he  had  great  reason  to  complain. 
They  had  then  three  children  living,    two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  whom  the  Empress  per- 
mitted him  to  take  away,  when  he  withdrew 
from  her  employ ;  but  she  retained  the  Prin- 
cess under  her  own  protection.    At  the  end 
of  a  year  or  two,  it  was  notified  to  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg,    as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswic,  by  order  of  the  Empress,  that  the 
wife  of  the  one,    and  the  daughter  of  the 
other,  was  no  more.     The  Duke,  her  father, 
immediately  demanded  in  the  most  pressing 
terms,  that  her  body  might  he  delivered  up 
to  him :  but  this  request  was  never  granted, 
nor  did  he  even  receive  any  such  authentic 
proofs  of  her  decease,    and  still  less  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it^  as  could  satisfy 
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him  on  the  subject.  Doubts  were  not  only 
entertained  whether  she  died  a  natural  death, 
but  it  remained  questionable  whether* she  did 
not  still  survive,  and  was  not  existing  in  Si- 
beria, or  in  the  Polar  Desarts;  like  many- 
other  illustrious  exiles  of  her  own  family,  whp 
had  been  banished  thither  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  when  she  ascended  the  Throve  in 
1 741,  on  the  deposition  of  Ivan. 

I  have  heard  this  subject  agitated  between 
1789  and  1795,  when  great  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  point ;  though  it  seem- 
ed to  be  generally  believed  that  she  was  dead, 
and  that  her  end  had  been  accelerated  or  pro- 
duced by  poison.  It  was  natural  to  ask,  who 
had  caused  the  poison  to  be  administered  ?  Was 
the  Empress  herself  the  perpetrator  of  this 
crime  ?  And  even  if  that  fact  should  be  ad- 
mitted,  was  not  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
tacitly  a  party  to  its  commission?  Though  no 
positive  solution  of  these  questions  could  be 
given,  yet  when  the  fact  of  the  Princess's 
death  came  to  be  universally  understood, 
many  persons  doubted  the  innocence  of  her 
husbaind.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  him- 
self was  strongly  imbued  with  the  opinion,  of 
which  he  made  no  secret.     In  1796,  when  the 
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first  overtures  were  begun,  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  marriage  of 
their  Prince,  to  the  Princess  Royal ;  George 
the  Third  was  so  prepossessed  against  him, 
for  having  been  supposed  privy  to  the  death 
of  his  wife,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the 
proposal.  In  order  to  remove  an  obstacle  of 
such  magnitude,  the  Prince  sent  over  to  Lon- 
don, a  private  Agent,  instructed  to  ascertain 
from  what  quarter  the  accusation  came,  and 
furnished  with  documents  for  disproving  it. 
That  Agent  I  personally  knew,  while  he  was 
here,  employed  on  the  above  mission.  He 
possessed  talents,  spirit,  zeal,  and  activity, 
all  which  he  exerted  in  the  cause.  Having 
clearly  traced  the  imputation  up  to  Count 
Woronzofl^  who  long  had  been,  and  who  then 
was  the  Russian  Envoy  at  our  Court ;  he  in- 
duced the  Count,  by  very  strong  personal  re- 
monstrances, acccMnpanied,  as  we  must  sup- 
pose, by  proofs,  to  declare  his  conviction  of  the 
Prince's  innocence,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the 
nature  or  manner  of  his  wife's  end.  It  fol- 
lowed of  course,  that  Catherine,  under  whose 
exclusive  care  she  remained,  could  done  be 
accused  of  having  produced  it.  The  Agent 
finally  satisfied  His  Majesty,  that  the  Empress, 
and  she  only,  caused  the  Princess  to  be  dis* 
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patched^  without  the  participation,  consent, 
or  knowledge  of  her  husband  ;  if  after  all  she 
did  not  a  die  of  a  natural  death. 

In  May,  1797*  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng* 
land  was  married  to  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg, 
who,  before  the  conclusion  of  that  year,  be- 
came Duke,  by  the  decease  of  Frederic  Eu- 
gene his  father.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
a  gentleman  conversing  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the   first    Princess  of  Wirtemberg^s 
death,  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  and  pe- 
rused all  the  papers  relative  to  her  imprison- 
ment and  decease ;  which,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Prince,  and  by  his  aufliority,  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  George  the  Third ;  who,  after  a  fuU 
inspection  of  them,  became  perfectly  convinced 
of  his  having  had  no  part  in  that  dark  and 
melancholy  transaction :  lastly,  he  gave  it  as 
his  Opinion,  that  Catherine  had  alone  caused 
her  to  be  poisoned,  unless  her  decease  re- 
sulted from  natural  causes* 

"  Frederic  William,  ragningDuke  ofWir- 
««  temberg,'*  said  he,  "entered  when  young, 
'<  as  is  well  knovm,  into  the  Prussian  service. 
«  Old  Frederic  Kked  and  distinguished  him. 
**  Wishing  ,to  attach  him .  to  the  House  of 
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"  Brandenburg  by  permanent  ties,  and  con- 
'^  sidering  him  as  a  man  of  promising  abilities; 
««  the  King  himself  set  on  foot,  and  finally 
"  conduded  his  marriage  with  the  eldest 
"  daughter  of  his  own  favourite  Nephew  and 
"  General,  the  Duke  of  Brunswic.  This 
"  event  took  place  in  1780.  About  five  years 
«.  afterwards,  Frederic  being  dispQsed  to  form 
"  a  second  alliance  with  the  family  of  Wirr 
"  temberg,  by  marrying  his  great  Nephew, 
"  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  as  soon  as  hi«[ 
"  age  would  allow,  with  the  Princess  Eliza* 
"  beth,  sister  to  the  Prince  ;  dispatched  him 
"to  Petersburgh  for  that  purpose.  His  in- 
"  structions  were,  to  apply  to  the  Grand 
"  Duchess,  who  was  likewise  his  sister,  for 
"the  exertion  of  her  influence  at  the  Court 
"  of  f^tutgard,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the 
*^  Duke  to  projQiise  his  niece  to  the  eventual 
*V  heir  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy.  This  ne- 
":gotiatipn  was,  however,  rendered  unsuc- 
"  cessful,  by  the  demand  which  the  Emperor 
**  Joseph  the  Second  made,  about  the  same 
**  time,  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wirt^m- 
"  berg,  for  liis  Nephew,  Francis,  hereditary 
"  Prince  of  Tuscany,  now  Emperor  of  Austria; 
<<  a  marriage  which  was  actually  accomplished 
".early in  1788. . 
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^*  When  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  arrived 

«*  in  the  Capital  of  the  Russian  Empire,  this 

<«  alliance  above  mentioned,  was  already  set- 

«*  tied  J  or  at  least,  was  too  far  advanced,  to 

**  be  overturned  by  his  interference.     After 

•<  making,  therefore,  every  effort  in  his  pow- 

*«  er,  through  the   Grand  Duchess,    to  pre- 

«*  vent  its  accompUshihent ;  and  finding  these 

**  exertions  fruitless,  he  returned  to  Potzds^m. 

<*  Whether  Frederic  suspected  any  duplicity 

^*  or  insincerity  on  his  part;  or,  whether  it 

<«  was  the  result  merely  of  disappointment;  'it 

<*  is  certain  that  he  received  the  Prince  very 

**  coldly :  and  1  the  Empress  of  Russia  having 

"  soon  afterwards  invited  him  into  her  service, 

•*  he  quitted  that  of  Prussia,  and  revisited 

«  Petersburgh.     She  employed  him  in  the 

«  war  that  began  in  1787  against  the  Turks, 

''<^  and  he  commanded  one  of  the  three  armies 

•  **  whi<:h  took  the  field.     The  Van,  consisting 

<^  of  forty  thousand  men,  was  entrusted  to 

♦<  him.    He  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 

"  military  talent,  to  have  distinguished  him* 

<<  self  much,  and  to  have  rendered  essential 

- "  services  to  Catherine. 

'  **  At  the  time  that  he  entered  the  Russian 
^  «  service,  he  carried  the  Princess  his  wife  with 
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"  lam  to  Petersburgh,  as  well  as  the  two  aons 
^<  aiKl  dai^hter  \diich  she  had  bf  oi^ht  him. 
"  Being  'm  the  flowear  of  her  youth,  endowed 
"  with  many  amiable  qualities  of  nuud  and 
<<  of  department,  she  soon  boGaime  a&vourite 
-"  of  Catherine ;  in  whose  society  ausd  inti- 
><  mate  poniidence  i^  occupied  adistingmsh- 
^  ed  place.     It  can  hardly  however  e^te 
^  astonishment,    that    such    an  iao^ercourse 
**  shoidd  have  been  calculated  to  corrupt  h^ 
*<  morals.   The  Coiut  and  Palace  of  the  Em- 
'*  press,  were  scenes  of  dissipation  and  lieen* 
*^  tiousness.    Yet,  when  the  Prince  went  to 
"  serve  -against  the  Turks,  he,  of  necessity 
^<  left  his  wife  exposed  to  all  these  tempta- 
^  tions.    In  elSfect,  during  his  absence^  she 
^conducted  herself  so    imprudently,    that 
^  wleB  he  returned,  after  the  condusioa  «f 
^<  tiobe  Campaign,  to  Petersboiigfa,  he  found 
^  himsdf  under  a  necessity  of  adopting  some 
BtEking  measures  aeqMscting  her.     Being 
«« iplajoed  in  iSus  pamfid  siiaiation,  he  vtmbe  ^ 
^  h^£ither«  the  Duke  of  Brunswit;,  salerm- 
^  10^  liimi^iiis  daughter's  misconduct^  and 
"  consulting  him  onlhe  mode  of  actioo  pro- 
«  per  to  be  pursued.    It  was  agreed  between 
«<  liiem,  that  ^as  a  preCminary  i^p,  shi(  should 
^*  be  xemovedmit  of  Buasia  ^  and dM^  Itince 
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w  ac!*«Ji»gJy  4«wft»ded  Calherip^'s  ptgroou- 
**  mn  to  qwi  b*r  (iwiifiioas,  to^jbejr  witfe 
«  j^s  wfe  *ad  bj»  fam^f"  The  Empress  al- 
«  1qw$4  bim  to  retw?,  Sfii^  tP  tatoa  w*tb  Jiim 
^<  M3«^iic^ib|»i#hpp§r<e«ipt9ir%F#'«9gdto 
«'  p«eni^  bimiio  fi^ny  Jii?  w|/fe  fe^  to  (?«- 
«  i»wy.  ;/V|l  rwi«wif»Bee  i^^ving  vm,  the 
«  P^p«)9s  ^rt^pr*  p^s^mi  b^hppd,  »lid  he 
♦»  gtuttecl  P«t6i^Wgh>  M9(th  :hjs  waa  And 
«  dfiugjbiter,  tP  tstt^p  t^  Wjrt«9>lwg- 

«•  AlM>»t » tori)^^  a^  ^  df^fimrp,  the 
»  ]PjrNacie9B,  with^  iwjty  rea^w  SSfJigpejJ,  was 
«  #e9t%  ?l^flsr4«'  f^  Qa^mnti,  pf^e  Ca«- 

"  from  Petersburgh;  but,  in  what  part  or 
9  pxoivwwp  fif  ih»t  yf«*t  eapopwe*  I  aj»  ,uij&ble 
^  i»jMaei!t.  IRierfoit.sje^ws,  w^^^ricljtfpfiw. 
«^  lfei<fi»ent,  ahe  reoaain^d  j^iam-  /^^em 
«>  'tooths :  hnt,  «Q  Jber  ^e^w^  ;9Jtt#i»j|iinti, 
«  nule .  and  female,  wens  ^i^diswsD  ftovi 
<<  har.  At  tbe  .end  of  dist  tixne,  the  {^tjiMe 
'^  received  letters  £rom  the  £mpi»ss,  infixm- 
<M  ingj^m  that  his  wi&  was  dead  of  «b  Henm- 
f*  rhage.  fiiiplar  infomuudon  was  .conveyed 
I*  hy  Catii^ine,  to  the  Duke  of  Bmnswtc, 
^  iihe  luufortttnate  Priaqess^a  father.  No  par- 
i<  tieulars  wore  stated }  noA  as  far  a«  sppeaES, 
p  » 
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«<  were  any  ^other  circumstances  ever  knowQ 
♦*  respecting  her.  Thus  situated,  the  Duke 
<<  of  Brunswic,  conscious  that  he  could  nei- 
«*  ther  bring  his  daughter  to  life,  nor  call  the 
**  Empress  to  account,  acquiesced  patiently 
"  in  the  calamity :  but,  during  some  years, 
^  he  did  not  communicate  to  the  Duchess  hi^ 
"  wife,  the  intelligence  of  her  daughter*s 
«*  death.  She,  therefore,  remaining  in  igno- 
<*  ranee  of  the  Catastrophe,  continued  to  be- 
«  lieve  that  the  Princess  was  still  confined  at 
*•  Lhode,  or  somewhere  in  the  Deserts  of  Rus- 
•*  sia.  The  Duchess  used  even  to  speak  of  her, 
H  as  being  alive  in  Siberia ;  and  this  fact  will 
^«  account  for  the  universality  of  the  report.** 

If  the  account  given  me  by  Sir  John  Dick, 
relative  to  the  supposed  Princess  Tarrakano£^ 
left  many  circumstances  dark  and  unexplained 
in  the  history  of  that  female  j  it  must  be  owned 
that,  after  considering  this  narrative,  no  less 
uncertainty  still  pervades  the  story  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wirtemberg.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  why  did 
Catherine  cause  the  Princess  to  be  imprisoned^ 
or  poisoned  ?  Her  gallantries,  however  cul- 
pable or  notorious  they  might  be^  yet  consti- 
tuted no  ^me  against  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia; who  exhibited  in  her  own  conduct,  an 
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example  of  emancipation  from  all  testramt 
and  decorum  on  the  article,  of  female  irregu^ 
gularities.     It  was  the.  Prince,,  her  husband, 
whom   she, had  dishonoured   and   incensed. 
What  proof  is  adduced,  except  assertion,  that 
he  did  riot  know  of  the  intentions  of  Cathe- 
rine to  confine  and  banish  her  ?    In  the  case 
of  Peter  the  Third,  and  of  Ivan ;  as  well  as 
in  the  instances  of  the  pretended  Princess 
Tarrakanoff,  and  of  the  first  Grand  Duchess  of 
Riisssia ;  the  motives  for  her  conunission  of  a 
crime,  by  putting  them  out  of  life,  are  obvi- 
ous.    But,  none  such  appear  in  the  instance 
before  us.    There  are,  moreover,  other  parti- 
culars which  may  lead  us  to  hesitate  in  forming 
a  decisive  opinion  on  the  subject.    Tlie  death 
of  the   Princess  of   Wirtemberg  at  Lhode, 
was  announced  and  stated  in  all  the  Ger- 
man Almanacks,  printed  by  authority,  to  have 
taken  place  on  "the  27th  September,  1788.'* 
Her  husband  remained  a  widower,  near  eight 
years  after  that  event,  before  he  attempted  to 
obtain;  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Great  Britain.    During  so  long  a  period  of 
time,  he  seems  to  haye  adopted  no  measures 
for  repelling  the  calumnious  reports  circulated 
all  over  Europe,  of  his  participation  in  the 
death  of  his  wife :  reports  which  had  made 
^  3 
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the  itiost  unfavourable  impntnoA^  #mi  m 
England.  It  is  trud  that  GfeOtfge  the  Third 
bioame  conviiiced  of  bis  iAhocen6^,  befbrdf  he 
consented  to  the  Union  of  the  Pfii^ca  with  his 
eldest  daughter.  But,  though  the  King  yields 
ed  to  the  proofs  brought  upon  this  point,  yet 
it  is  well  knbwti  that  he  did  it  with  reluct* 
anct  and  hesitatioti ;  rathet  giving  Waj  to  the 
Prittcesb's  ivdwed  wishes!  on  the  subject,  t^han 
himself  desiring,  or  approving  the  match.  So 
fitr  indeed  was  he  from  pushing  forward  thd 
alliance,  that  I  know  from  good  authority,  he 
offered  the  Princess^  aftet  all  the  prelinkinarils 
were  adjusted,  and  the  marriage  was  fixed,  to 
break  ito£^  if  she  chose  to  decline  it;  takii^ 
oA  hiinself  personally,  the  whole  responsibility 
of  its  failure.  There  remains  still  another 
important  fibct,  which  merits  consideration* 
We  have  stan  that  Count  Woronzoff  originally 
riiattttained  his  Sovereign's  itmocence  of  the 
Princess's  death,  though  he  wast  fi^rwards 
indilicdd  to  depart  from  that  assertion.  But, 
wheA  did  he  make  ^ch  an  admission  ?  Much 
dep&nds  on  the  time.  For,  Catherine  died 
OB  the  6th  of  November,  1796;  and  after 
her  death,  a  crime^  more]  or  lesift,  might  not 
a^ear  to  be  of  much  consequence,  where  sa 
many  6ould  be  justly  attributed  to  her..    Cer^ 
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tain  it  is,  that  the  Negociation  advanced 
much  mote  raindly  after  the  decease  of  the 
Empress^  and  od  the  i8th  of  May,  1797,  the 
nuptials  were  solemnized-  Over  the  nature, 
as  wedlas  over  the  auUior,  of  the  first  Pnnoesff 
of  Wirtemberg's  death,,  a  deep  or  unpeQetra^ 
hie  veil  is  drawn.  We  must  leave  it  to  time 
tq  unfoldt  if  it  does  not  rather  remain,  as  ia 
more  probable,  £bc  ever  problematical. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  cannot  help, 
remaitingt  that  during  the  course  of  the 
eig^eenth  Century,  the  famjly  of  Brunawic, 
m  its  different  Branches,  produced  no  less 
than  five  Frincesqes,^  who  e:!(hibited  in  suc« 
cession,  the  most  con^pkoous  ezainples  of 
humaii  infelicity.  The  first  of  them  was 
Sophia  of  Brunswic  Zelk  married  to  George 
the  First ;  who^  for  her  alledged^  but  ux^ 
proved  Gallantries  with  Count  KarngsmsCrk, 
was  confined  during  near  forty  years,  at  the 
sequester^^d  seat  of  Ahlden,  in  the  £lectiH'at6 
of  Hanover,  where  she  expired  in  1726. 
Charlotte^Christina  of  Brunswic  Bkmkenlmtg, 
who  espoused  in  17 11,  the  C^^owitz  Alexis, 
only  son  of  Peter  the  Great ;  a  Princess  en^- 
dowed  by  Nature,  with  ahnost  every  amiable 
and  estimable  quality  of  body  and  of  mind; 
P  4 
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equally  beautiful  and"  virtuous. ;   feU  a  vic^ 
tim,  in  the  flo\^er  of  her  youth,  to  the  fe^ 
rocious  treatment  that  she  experienced  from 
her  husband.     She  xiied  at  Petersburgh,  in 
child-bed,    at  twenty-one,  years  of   age,   in 
17 15  J   lamented  by  the  whole  Empire,  ex* 
cept  by  Alexis,  whose  brutal  character  ren* 
dered  him    incapable   of    appreciating    her 
value.    Brunswic  Wolfenhutkl  furnished  the 
next  instance,  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth, 
married  in  1765,  to  the  late  King  of  Prus- 
sia, then  only  Prince  Royal;  divorced  four 
years  afterwards,  for  her  irregularities ;    con- 
fined at  Stettin,  where  I  have  seen  her  in 
1774;  and  who,  I  believe,  still  survives,  for- 
gotten 2uid  unknown,  in  some  part  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  after  having  witnessed 
the  temporary  subversion  of  her  own  house^ 
and  the  calamities  inflicted  on  that  of  Bran* 
debburgh,  by  Bonaparte.  Caroline  Matilda,  of 
Brunswic  Lunenburghy  posthumous  daughter 
of  Frederic,  late  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sis- 
ter of  George  the   Third,  is  the  fourth  in 
this  enumeration.    Banished  by  a  Revolution^ 
from  Denmark,  in  1772,  effected  in  the  .name 
of  Christian  the  Seventh,  her  imbecile  hus- 
band ;  she  only  survived  it  about  three  yeai^s, 
terminating  her  short  career,  in  the  prime  of 
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life,  at  Zell,  in  1775.  Augusta  Caroline,  of 
Brunswic  Wolfenhuttelj  whose  melancholy  his- 
tory, and  whose  ambiguous  end,  we  have 
been  surveying,  closes  the  list.  It  must  be 
esteemed  singular,  that  in  the  lapse  of 
scarcely  a  hundred  years,  such  a  fatality 
should  seem  to  hav%  marked  so  many  fe-^ 
males  of  that  iUustrious  family. 

t  In  the  Autumn  of  1778,  I  visited  Dresden 
f«r  the  second  time  :   a  Court  which  was  ren- 
dered  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  English  at 
that  period,  by  the  hospitality  and  polished 
manners  of  His  Majesty^s  Minister  to  Saxony, 
Sir  John  Stepney;  one  of  the  finest  Gentle- 
men who  has  been  employed  on  forieign  Mis- 
sions, during  the  course  of  the  present  reign, 
Dresden  was  then  a  place  where  the  ///wwmw^5 
had  made  a  deep  and  general  impression  on 
the  public  mind  j  Schrepfer  having  chosen  it, 
only  a  few  years  earlier,  for  the  scene  Of  his 
famous  Exhibition  of  the  Apparition  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Saxe.     Having  given,  in  a  for- 
mer work,  some  account  of  that  extraordinary 
imposition,   I  shall  not  resume  the  subject 
here;    but  I  cannot  help  relating  another 
somewhat  similar  story,  which  was  told  me, 
during  my  residence   in    D]:esden,    by  the 
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Coant  de  Felkeskciin.  JHe  was  a  Liwiiiii 
Crentlemaik,  settled  in  Snomy,  of  a  veij  im* 
proved  understandiog*  etjuadly  superior  to  cre- 
dulity^ as  to  superstition.  Bezng  together  intke 
month  of  October,  1 778^  and  our  discourse  ae». 
cidentaUy  turning  on  the  character  and  per- 
forma^nces  of  Sdirepfer ;  <*  I  have  conversed^'^ 
said  he  to  me,  <*  with  several  of  the  individuab 
**  who  were  present  at  the  scene  of  the  spec- 
**  tre  or  phantom,  presented  by  him  in  liie 
"  gallery  erf  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Cour*^ 
<<  land*  They  all  agreed  in  their  account^ 
<<  the  leading  particulars.  Though  I  dp  not 
V.  pretend  to  explain  by  what  process  or  ma- 
ff<6hinery,  that  business  was  conducted,! I 
.^  have  always  considered  him  as  an  artfiil 
^  impostor,  and  his  audience  as  dupes*  Yet 
^  am  I  not  so  decidedly  sceptical  on  the 
<*  possibility  of  supernatural  appearances,  m 
"  to  treat  them  with  ridicule,  because  they 
i*  may  seem  to  be  unphilosophical.  I  re- 
"  ceived  my  education  in  the  univenHty  of 
'^  Konigsberg,  where  I  had  the  advantage  of 
^'  attending  Lectures  in  Ethics  and  Moral 
«  Philosophy,  delivered  by  a  IVofessor  who 
<<  was  est^med  a  very  superior  man  in  those 
**  branches  of  science*  He  had,  neverthdess, 
<V  though  an  Ecclesiastic,   the  reputation  «of 
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*«  being  tliictufed  tHth  incredulity,  on  various 
«  poinfa  eotinected  with  rtvealed  Religion. 
<*  Whett,  thefefbre,  it  became  neeessaty  for 
**  Wtti;  in  tbe  courte  of  his  Lectures,  to  treat 
<^  dti  the  nature  of  Spirit,  as^  detached  fhmx 
<«  Matter;    t6    discusii  the   Immortality  of* 
**  the  Soul  i  and  to  enter  on  the  Doctrine 
«*  of  a  Future  State ;  I  listened  with  more 
«  than  ordinary  attention,  to  his  opinions. 
•  Iii  ^ealdng  of  ialltheie  mysterious  subjects^ 
•^  ther*  Appeared  to  ine  to  be  so  visible  an 
^  embaritosment,  both  in  his  language  and 
<*  hiJ^  expressions,  that  I  felt  the  strongest 
•«  curiosity  to  question  him  further  respect- 
♦«  ing  them.    Finding  myself  alone  with  him 
•«  soon  afterwards,    I  ventured   to  state  to 
••  him  my  remarks  on  his  deportment,  send 
<*  I  entreated  him  to  tell  me  if  they  were  wetf 
*«  founded,  or  only  imaginary  suggestions. 

^  The  hesitation  which  you  noticed/'  an- 
jrwered  he,  "  resulted  from  the  conflict  that 
<*  takes  place  within  me,  when  I  am  attempt^ 
**  ing  to  convey  my  ideas  on  a  subject,  where 
"  my  understanding  is  at  variance  with  the 
^*  testimony  of  my  senses.  I  am,  equally  from 
**  reason  and  reflexion,  disposed  to  consider 
«  with  incredulity  and  contempt,  the  exist- 
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<<  tence  of  Apparitions.   But,  a  circumstance 

"  which  I  have  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes, 

"  as  far  as  they,  or  any  of  the  perceptions 

"  can  be  confided  in  ;    and  which  has  even 

"  received  a  sort  of  subsequent  confirmation, 

"  from  other  circumstances  connected  with 

<<  the  original  fact,  leave  me  in  that  state  of 

<<  Scepticism  and  suspense  which  pervaded 

**  my  discourse.    I  will  communicate  to  you 

*<  its  cause.      Having  been  brought  up  im 

"  the  profession  of  the  church,  I  was  pre-* 

"  sented  by  Frederic  William  the  First,  late 

<<  King  of  Prussia,  to  a  small  Benefice  situated 

"  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  con- 

«  siderable  distance   South  of    Konigsberg* 

*«j  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  take  poises* 

**  sion  of  my  Living,  and  found  a  very  neat 

«  Parsonage  House,  where  I  passed  the  night 

«<  in  the  bed-chamber  which  had  been  oc- 

"  cupied  by  my  predecessor.     It  was  in  the 

"  longest  days  of  Summer  j  and  on  the  fol- 

"  lowing  morning,  which  was  Sunday,^  while 

**  lying  awake,  the  curtains  of  the  bed  being 

<*  undrawn,  and  it  being  broad   daylight,  I 

'*  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man,  habited  in 

**  a  sort  of  loose  gown,  standing  at  a  read- 

"  ing  desk,  on  which  lay  a  large  book,  the 

•'  leaves  of  which  he  appeared  to  turn  ovej*  at 
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*^  intefvalsr  On  each  side  of  him  stood  a 
*^  little  boy»  in  whose  faces  he  looked  eam-^ 
<<  estly  from  time  to  time  ;  and  as  he  Idoked, 
<<  he  seemed  always  to  heave  a  deep  sigh.  His 
y  coimtenance,  pale  and  disconsolate,  indi- 
*^  cated  severe  distress  c^'mind.  I  had  the  most 
f«  perfect  view  of  these  objects  ;  but  bdng 
*^  impressed  with  too  much  terror  and  i^pre- 
<<.  hension  to  rise,  or  to  address  myself  to  the 
*f  appearances  before  me,  I  remained  for 
<<  some  time  a  silent  and  breathless  aq[>ec- 
«  tator,  without  uttering  a  word,  or  altmng 
"  my 'position.  At  length,,  the  man  closed 
<^  the  book,  and  then  taking  the  two  children, 
^^one  in  each  hand,  he  led  them  slowly 
«  across  the  room  ;  my  eyes  eagerly  following 
<<  him,  till  the  three  %ures  gradually  disap- 
<<  peared,  or  were  lost  behind  an  iron  Stove, 
«*  which  stood  at  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
"  apartment.  -  - 

"  However  deeply  and  awfully  I  was  af- 
<<  fected  by  the  sight  which  I  had  witnessed, 
**  and  however  incapable  I  was  of  explaining 
"  it  to  my  own  satisfaction,  yet  I  recovered 
. "  suJ05ciently  the  possession  of  my  nund,  to 
*<  get  up  i  and  having  hastily  dressed  myself, 
"  I  left  the  hbuse.    The  sun  was  long  risen, 


^  and  dindtiiig  my  slieps  to  the  Qmrdk  I 
<f  found  duit  it  wnm  opMr;  but  idur  Hextott 
f^  bad  quitted  it,  aadoo  eotering  tha  Ciiaof  ei, 
^^  my  mind  and  imaginatiaii  were  so  ftrongly 
-¥  iHipieMed  by  liieaaeitt  idiich  had  iswcntij 
^^  paattd,  that  I  cttdeavoored  to  disiApatr  the 
^  rectdleetion,  by  coBoidering  the  /dbfjects 
^  awund  me«  In  afanwt  all  the  Lutheran 
^<  Oiurdaee  of  tlie  Prufisian  domawMM;  k  is 
^^  an  ^estabitsed  usage  to  bang  up  against  ihe 
-^^  ^psalk  of  some  part  of  the  b(iuUiing»  the 
**  fMbraits  4£  tbe  silocessive  Pastors  or  Oer- 
*«<  gymea,  ^wbo  have  beid  &e  Living.  A  0.0m- 
<<  ber  cf  these  paintuigs,  xuiddly  fi&efcamed, 
«*  'Were  aospeaded  ia  one  of  tiie  Aylea*  But 
<^  I  bad  no  SMiier  ^cid  «iy  eyes  oi^  tiie  last 
**  in  the  xange^  vfaiph  wm  the  portioaijt  of  my 
^  immediate  paedeeesaor,  than  tbey  bei^ame 
^jtivetted  to  liie  dbjeot;  as  I  imtgii^y  vt- 
**  cognized  the  same  face  which  I  had  behdd 
^^  in  my  bed-chamber,  though  not  clouded 
^  by  the  same  deep  expression  of  melandioly 
•<•  or  distress. 

^  ^e  Seifton  entered,  as  I  was  stfll  eontem- 
^*  plating  lihis^ntereiMang  head,  ajod  I  immedi- 
^<  iitdy  began  a  <;cmv6fsatioH  wil^  biffl«  tin 
^*  Ihe  anbject  -of  the -persons  who  had  pre- 
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*f  ceded  me  in  Ifae  limog.  He  mmembtred 
<<  jeRreral  iDcnmbtfits,  dattcenuxig  iriusn,  xe^- 
*<  d|)BQBti  wlf  9  I  made  Taxioiis  BD^(ukim»  liii 
«<  I  /conciiBdffd  by  liK  last,  Ddatkre.  to  rwliose 
*•  hutoiy  I  was  partiGolarijr  taqfnsitim/'  !•*  ]Sr« 
^  CDDsiikrediina,''  said die';S^bDtQaa^  ^^w^wfot 
^^  af  liie  SBoatiearaed  andjamiaUe  .men  who 
^<  have  ever  iresided  aiooBg  m.  l£s  dhodties 
^'  and  benev^nce  endeaired  faim  te  all  liis 
^  pariBfakiiDers,  who  will  loog.  lament  ioM  im». 
^«  But  he  was  oarried  off  in  1^  middk  ef 
^  jads  jdays,  by  a  ixngerin^  illnesi^  tdbe  cause 
<*  <of  which  has  gi^en  rise  to^  many  /unpiea- 
^<  sant  reports  among  us,  and  .wihich  stfll 
"  form  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  however 
«<  a[>mmQnl]r  ^believed,  Jthat  he  died  of  a 
'«  barokfin  JmarL'^  My  ^curiosity  being  atiH 
jnose  ivsiinly  excited  hf  the  mention  dflhis 
citernnatance,  I  eagedy  pressed  him  to  dodose 
tome  what  he  knew  or  inul  heard,  xxn  the  sub- 
ject. ^  Nothing,^  anawtated  he,  ^is  abso- 
^  lutely  iuown,  Jbut  aemidid  itadipropagated 
^  a  atory  of  his  duodng  fbinned  a  cchninal 
*^  ecflinection  with  a  yiiamg  woman  ef  the 
^  nei^gyDonihoad,  by  wfaem,  it  was  even  as- 
^  aerted,  liiat  he  Irad  twomm.  As  a  oon- 
^  firmiatian  of  ^dieireport,  I  ;kflMyw  that  there 
^  OBrtaanfy  were  two  ciuldMn^  wha  ham  jheen 
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<c  seen  at  the  parsonage ;  boys  of  about  four 
<«  or  five  years  old.  ,  But  they  <suddeiily 
<<  disappeared,  some  time  before,  the  deoease 
«  of  their  supposed  fitther  j^  though  to  what 
<>  place  they  are  sent,  or  what  is  become  of 
<<  ih^n^  we  are  wholly  ignorant  It  is  equally 
<<  certain,  that  the  surmises  and  unfavourable 
«<  opinions  formed  respecting  this  mysterious 
«^  business,  which  must  necessarily  have 
<<  reached  him,  precipitated,  if  they  did  not 
^  produce  the  disorder,  of  which  our  late 
<<  Pastor  died :  but  he  is  gone  to  his  account, 
**  and  we  are  bound  to  think  charitably  of  the 
*«  departed/' 


<«  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  with  what  emo- 
tions I. listened  to  this  relation,  which  re- 
called to  my  imagination,  and  seemed  to 
give  proof,  of  the  existence,  of  all  that  I 
had  seen.  Yet,  unwilling  to  suffer  my  mind 
to  become  enslaved  by  Phantoms  which 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  error  or  de- 
ception, I  neither  communicated  to  the 
Sexton,  the  circumstance  which  I  had  just 
witnessed,  nor  even  permitted  myself  to 
quit  the  chamber  where  it  had  taken  place. 
I;  continued  to  lodge  there,  without: ever 
again  witnessing  any.  similar  appearance; 


*<^ttd  the  recolledtioti  itself  insensibly  began 
**  to  wear  away,  as  the  Autumn  advanced, 
*^  When  the  approach  of  Winter  rendered  it 
**^  necessary  to  light  fires  through  the  house, 
**  I  ordered  the  irtyn  Stove  that  st66d  ih  'ttie 
"  room,  and  behind  which  the  ^giire  which  I 
*•  had  beheld,  together  with  the  two  boys, 
"  seemed  to  (Esappear,  to  be  heated  for  the 
**' purpose  of  wanning  the  apartment.  Some^ 
<^  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  thfe 
^•attempt,  the  Stove  not  only  smoking  into* 
"  lerably,  but,  emitting  a  rtiost  offfensJve  smell; 
**  Having,  therefore,  sent  for  a  blacksmith  to 
**  inspect  and  repair  it,  he  discovertd  in  the 
**  inside,  at  the  farthest  Extremity,  the  bones 
**  <tf  two  small  human  bodies,  corresponding 
*^  perfectly  in  sife,  as  well  as  in  othet-  re- 
**  spects,  with  the  description  ^ivenme  by  th* 
**  Sexton,  of  the  two  boys  who  had  been  seen 
"  at  the  parsonage.  This  last  circumstance* 
**  completed  my  astonishment,  and  appeared 
"  to  confer  a  sort  of  reality  on  an  appearance, 
**  which  might  otherwise  have  been  considered 
*•  as  a  delusion  of  the  senses.  I  resigned  the 
•?  Living,  quitted  the  place,  and  returned  to 
"  Koragsberg ;  but  it  has  produced  upon  my 
*^  mind  the  deepest  impression,  and  'has,  in 
^  itd  effects,  given  I'ise  to  that  uncertainty 
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i<  and  contFadiction  of  sentiment  which  you 
«<  remarked  in  my  late  discourse/'  Such  was 
Count  Felkesheim's  story,  wliich,  from  its 
singularity,  appeared  to  me  deserving  of  com- 
memoration, in  whatever  contempt  we  may 
hold  similar  anecdotes* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  my 
life,  was  the  time  that  I  passed  at  Naples,  in 
the  summer  of  1779.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
His  Majesty's  Minister,  constituted  in  himself 
the  greatest  source  of  entertainment,  no  less 
than  of  instruction,  which  that  Capital  then 
aflforded  to  strangers.  He  honored  me  with 
his  friendship,  which  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  hi9  life.  In  his  person,  tho'  tall  and 
meagre,  with  a  dark  complexion,  a  very  aqui.* 
line  nose,  and  a  %ure  which  always  reminded 
me  of  Rolando  in  '<  Gil  Bias ; "  he  had  neverthe* 
less  such  an  air  of  intelligenee,  blended  with 
distinction  in  his  countenance,  as  powerfully 
attracted  and  conciliated  every  beholder.  His 
mother.  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  enjoyed, 
as  is  well  known,  a  very  distinguished  place 
in  the  favour  of  Frederic,  late  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and  Sir  William  himself  was  brought 
up  from  early  life,  with  His  present  Majesty, 
to  whom  he  became,  after  his  accession  .to  the 
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Crown,  m  Equerry.     At  a  very  early  period 
he  entered  into  the  army,  and  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fontenoy,  as  wiell  as,  I  think,  at  that  of 
La  Feldt.   I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  relate 
willi  delicacy,  an  Anecdote  that  he  recounted 
to  me,  of  the  former  action.     **  We  were  ex^ 
♦*  posed,'*  said  he,  "  on  that  occasion,  as  is 
^*  well  known,  to  a  very  severe  and  murder- 
«  ous  fire  of  artillery,  for  a  long  time,  without 
f^  the  power  of  moving :  so  peremptory  were 
<<  the  orders  issued,  that  we  should  remain 
^*  on  the  ground  where  we  were  stationed,. 
<^  The  canncm  balls,  from  time  to  time,  swept 
^<  away  whole  Files,  and  produced  sensations. 
^  by  no  means  agreeable,  even  among  the 
*^  firmest  persons  present.     I  had  then  an  op- 
'^  portunity  of  seeing  exemplified,  the  physical 
*^  effects  of  fear  on  the  human  foody.     Many 
»^  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  though  capable  of 
<^  actively  facing  death  in  any  shape,  and  ar- 
**  dently  desirous  to  march  against  the  enemy, 
*^  yet  experienced,  internally  and  involunta- 
^«  rily,  the  most  violent  pains.     Unable  to 
'«  support  them,    pressed  by  an  irresistable 
*'  qecessity,  and  compelled  to  remain  fixed  in 
H  the  same  place,  several  of  them  se  detrcmS'- 
«•  soientt  pttsentoiint  le  derriert  aux  canons  de 
^«  Vennemiy  S^Jirent^  ;  thus  endeavouring  to 


«  exhibit  a  proof  of  their  contempt  for  the 
«  very  danger,  of  which  they  fHt  within 
•<  themselves  the  strongest  sensations." 

The  versatility  of  Sir  William  Hamilton'^ 
character,  constituted  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  his^jomposition.  Endowed  with 
a  superior  understanding,  a  philosophic  mind^ 
and  a  strong  inclination  to  the  study  of  many 
branches  of  sciences  Qr  of  poUte  letters,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  he  cultivated  with  distin- 
guished success  ;   he   was   equally .  keen   as 
a   sportsman,  in  all    the    exercises  of  the 
field.      After    being   actively    occupied    in 
studying  ^  the  Phenomena  of  Vesuvius,  Uk^ 
the  Elder  PKny ;  or  in  exploring  the  antiqui^ 
ties  of  Pompaeia»  and  of  Stabia,  with  aa  mudi 
enthusiasm  as  Pausanias  did  those  of  antient 
jGrreece;  he  would  pass  whole  days,  and  almost 
weeksi,  with  the  King  of  Naples,  either  hunting 
or  shooting  in  the  royal  woods  ^  or  more  lahori- 
ously  engaged  in  an  open  boat,  exposed  to 
^he  rays  of  a.  burning  sun,  harpooning  fish  in 
the  bay  of  Castellamare.    When  beyond  se- 
venty years  of  age,  he  preserved  undiminished 
his  love  of  these  sports,  particularly  of  fishvig, 
which  he  followed  with  great  ardour ;  thus 
^mingling  pursuits  or  passions  of  the  mind  and 
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of  the  body,  rarely  united  in  the  same  xnan« 
I  have  seen  hini,  not  more  than  two  years 
before  his  decease,  perform  the  "  Tareiltella,** 
an  Apulian  Dance,  which,  as  it  is  undoubtedtf 
a  copy  of  the  Bacchant  amusements  of  Anti- 
quity, dem?inded  ixo  slender  portion  of  animal 
strength  and  spirits.  The  occasion  was  so  re- 
markable^ that  I  am  induced  to  relate  the 
particulars.  Intelligence  of  the  glorious  vic- 
tory obtaiued  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Nelson,  before  Copenhagen,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  April,  1801. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  then  resided  in  Picca- 
dilly. About  ten  o'clock,  that  evening,  I 
went  to  his  house,  with  Sir  John  Macpherson. 
We  found  assembled  there,  the  Dukes  of 
Gordon  a^d  Queensberry,  Lord  William  Gor- 
don, Monsieur  de  Calonne,  Mr.  Charles  Gre- 
ville,  (Sir  William's  nephew,)  the  Duke  dc 
Noia,  who  was  a  Neapolitan  nobleman^  Mrt 
Kemble„  the  celebrated  Comedian,  and  his 
wife,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nelson,  now  Earl  erf 
|hat  name,  with  some  other  persons.  Lady 
Hamilton,  inspired  by  the  recent  success  of 
Lord  Nelson  ag^ainst  the  Danes,  of  which  vic- 
tory he  had  transpaitted  her,  with  his  remaining 
hsuid,  all  the  particulars  as  they  oGCurred^ 
from  the  I  St,  up  to  the  8tb  of  Aprils  the  day 

^3 
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when  the  dispatches  came  away ;  afler  piay^ 
ing  on  the  Harpsichord,  and  accompanying  it 
with  her  voice,  undertook  to  dance  the 
«  Tarentella/' 

Sir  Wiiliaiii  began  it  with  her,  ftnd  maiii^ 
tained  the  conflict,    for  such  it  might  tirell 
be  esteemed,  for  some  minutes.    When  un^ 
able  longer   to  continue  it,    the  Duke  de 
Noia  succeeded  to   his  place ;  but  he,  t00| 
tiiough  near  forty   years  younger  than  Sir 
William,    sioon   gave    in.      Lady    Hstmilton 
then  sent  for  her  own  maid  servant;    who 
being  likewise  exhausted,  afler  a  ishort  timey 
another  female  attendant,  a  Copt^  perf^tly 
black,   whom  Lord    Nelson  had    presented 
her,  on    his    return  from    Egypt,  relieved 
her  companion*     It  would  be  difficult  to  com 
vey  any  adequate  idea  of  this  Dance  j  but 
the  Fandango  and  Segueditta   of  the    j^a- 
niards  present  jm  image  of  it*     We  must  te- 
collect  that  the  two  performers  are  topposed 
to  be  a  Satyr  and  a  Nymph;  or,  rather,  a 
Fawn  saxd  a  Bacchant.   It  was  certainly  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  performed,  except  before  a  se*- 
lect  company;  as  the  screams,  attitudes,  starts, 
and  embraces,  with  which  it  was  intermingled^ 
gave  it  a  peculiar  character*  I  only  mentioned 
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it,  itt  ordei'  to  shew  Sir  William  Hamilton's  acti-- 
vity  and  gjaiety  at  that  advanced  period  of  life. 
Though  a  finished  Courtier,  he  preserved  such 
an  independance  of  manner,  without  any 
mixture  of  servility  or  adulation,  as  seem* 
ed  eminently  to  qualify  him  for  the  diplo- 
matic profession.  His  conversation  offered  a 
rich  diversity  of  anecdote.  With  these  quali- 
fications, it  cannot  excite  wonder  that  he 
formed  liie  delight  and  ornament  of  the  Court 
of  Naples.  No  foreign  Minister,  not  eyen 
the  jhmly  embassadors  of  France  and  Spain 
resident  there,  enjoyed  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
the  favor  or  affection  of  His  Sicilian  Majesty. 
Nor  was  the  attachment  of  that  Prince  to  Sir 
William,  merely  limited  to  hunting,  or  fish- 
ing parties.  He  gave  the  English  Envoy 
many  solid  proofs  of  sincere  regard;  a  regard 
that  extended  to  the  British  crown  and  na- 
tion. One  striking  instance  of  this  partia- 
lity took  place  in  June,  1779,  while  I  was  at 
Naples*  The  King  of  Spain,  Charles  the 
Third,  having  written  confidentially  to  his 
son  Ferdinand,  that  he  should  probably  be  in- 
duced soon  to  take  part  with  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth^ by  entering  into  a  war  with  Ghreat 
Britain,  as  he  efiectively  did  immediately  af- 
terwards ;  the  King  of  Naples,  though  en- 
Q  4 
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joined  by  his  father  to  secrecy,  ccm\niunic9,ted 
the  letter  itself  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Ife. 
even  accompanied  the  disclosurci  with  th? 
assurance  of  his  deep  regret  at  such  a  line  of 
policy,  and  his  firm  determination  never  tpi 
enter  into  the  combination  against  £|igl;ind« 
though  himself  a  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  include^  in  "  the  Family  C^- 
V  pact "  by  name.  Sir  Williain  trai)sn^|tte4 
the  K^'s  communic^ttion,  as  well  us  his  as- 
surance pn  the  point,  without  delay  to  X^rd 
North,'  then  first  ]\Iinister.  I  received  this 
anecdote  from  himself  at  Naples-r 

It  was  in  Sir  Willie's,  and  the  firrt  Ls^ 
Hamilton's  company,  that  I  learned  a  nucaber 
of  curious,  as  well  as  authentic  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  King  and  Queen  of  N^les.  Fer-r 
dinand  the  Fourth  was  then  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  agej  tallj  muscular,  and 
active  in  his  frame,  capable  of  immense 
fatiguej  and  apparently  formed  for  long  life* 
His  features  wer?  coarse  and  harsh,  his  nose 
immoderately  long,  like  that  of  his  father 
and  brother,  Charles  the  Third,  and  Charl^ 
the  Fourth,  Kings  of  Spain:  but,  nevertbekwi 
though  the  component  parts  of  his  tace-migltt 
separately  be  esteemed  ugly,  the  general  &x,^ 


pression  of  his  countenance  had  in  it  some* 
thing  iotel^ent,  and  even  agreeable.     There 
was  an  unpoUshed  simplicity,  or  rather  a  rude 
natuiC)  in  histnanner»  attitudes,  deportment, 
and  conversation,  which  pleased  for  a  douUe 
reason )  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  daim 
tf)  be  liked,  and  as  being  rarely  found  on  a 
throne,  where  we  naturally  expect  disguise, 
af  tiiiee,  aapid  habits  of  concealment*     If  he 
conversed  litde   with  strangers,  he  seemed 
at  least,  when  he  talked,  always  to  say  what 
be  thought }  and  he  betrayed  no  defect  of  na- 
tural understanding,  though  he  was  altogether 
destitute  of  that  elegance  and  art,  which  fre^ 
^uently  veil  the  want  of  information.     Her 
always  reminded  me  of  a  rustic,  elevated  by 
fortune  or  accident,  to  a  Crown ;  but  it  was 
aiU  an)iable,  honest,  sensible,  well  intenttoa- 
fd  rustic,  Qot  altogether  unworthy  of  suoh  axi 
elevation. 

The  Queen  of  Naples,  who  was  not  qutee 
twenty-sev^ti  years  old  at  this  time,  seemed 
much  better  fitted  to  represent  the  Majesty  of 
the  Thjroxie,  a^d  to  do  the  honors  of  a  Court* 
Though  neither  possessing  beauty  efface,  nor 
lovelji^et^s  of  person,  yet  was  she  not  absolutely : 
deficient  in  either ;  a^d  if  her  %ure  m%ht 
}^  ^^teetoedtoQlairge,  still  it  wanted  neither 
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grace»  dignity,  nor  even  attractions.  She  id 
the  only  Queen  whom  I  ever  saw  weep  in 
public,  before  a  croud  of  both  sexes^  assembled 
in  her  own  Palace,  oil  a  Gala  Day«  The  Festi^ 
val  on  which  I  was  presented  to  her,  happened 
to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  loss  of  her  eldest 
son,  who  expired  exactly  a  year  before,  in 
1778.  He  was  a  very  fine  boy,  of  promising 
expectations,  to  whom  his  mother  was  passion* 
ately  attached.  The  ignorance  of  the  Nea- 
politan Physicians,  as  it  was  believed,  had 
caused  his  death :  for,  being  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent sickness  and  pain  in  his  stomach,  from 
which,  an  Emetick,  promptly  administered, 
might  probably  have  relieved  him,  they  had 
the  imprudence  to  bleed  him,  and  thereby 
brought  on  fatal  convulsions.  Such  was  the 
Queen's  distress,  at  the  recollection  of  the 
event  which  had  taken  place  on  this  pain&il 
anniversary,  that  she  was  unable  to  repress 
her  emotions.  In  the  Presence  Chamber  of 
the  Palace  at  Naples,  she  stood  under  a  Cano- 
py, her  right  hand  held  out  to  the  NobiHty 
and  Courtiers,  as  they  approached  to  kiss  if; 
hdding  in  her  left,  a  handkerchief  with  which 
she  perpetually  wiped  her  eyes,  that  were 
sufiused  in  tears^  It  was  difficult  not  to  be 
favorably  impressed  towards  a  Princess,  capa-* 
ble  of  giving  such  an  involuntary  testimony 


of  her  maternal  tenderness^  in  a  place  and 
situation,  where  it  was  impossible  to  su^edt 
her  of  artifice  or  affectation. 

Having  dra^iml  this  imperfect  outline  of 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  from  my 
own  personal  observations,  I  shall  enumerate 
some  of  the  particulars  respecting  them, 
which  I  collected  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation from  Sir  William  or  Lady  Hamilton. 
I  mean,  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  most  accom- 
plished and  superior  woman< 

"  No  European  Sovereign,  without  excep- 
•*  tibn,'*  said    Sir  William,    •*  has  been  s6 
<«  iU  educated  as  the  King  of  Naples^     He 
<*  is  not  even  master  of  any  language,  except 
<*  Italian,  without  making  a  painiul  effort ; 
'<  and  his  ordinary  Italian  is  a  Neqpditan  di£U 
"  lect,  such  as  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  the 
<<  Lazaroni^  speak  in  their  intercourse  with 
*<  each  other*    It  is  true  that  he  understands 
**  French,  and  converses  in  it  when  indi^en<> 
«  sable  }  but  he  rarely  reads  any  French  au^ 
**  ihor,  and  still  more  rarely  attempts  to  write 
*<  in  that  language.    All  the  correspondence 
**  that  takes  place  between  him  and  his  Fa^ 
**  ther,  the  King  of  Spain,  is  carried  on  in  th^ 
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"  cominon^  Neapolitan '  Jargon.  They  write 
♦*  very  frequently  and  largely,  to  each  other  j 
"  but  seldom  does  th»  intercourse  embrace 
"  political  subjects :  their  letters,  of  which 
**  I  hive  seen  numbers,  being  ftUed  with 
"  accounts  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
*^  the  game  respectively  killed  by  them,  in 
"  which  the  great  ambition  of  each  Prince,  is 
"  to  fexceed  the  other.  Ferdinand,  indeed, 
**  who  scarcely  ever  reads,  considers  as  the 
"  greatest  of  misfortunes,  a  rainy  day,  when 
"  the  weather  proves  too  bad  for  him  to  go 
"  out  to  the  chace.  On  such  occasions,  re- 
"  course  is  had  to"  every  expedient  by  which 
"  time  may  be  killed,  in  order  to  dissipate 
"  His  Majesty's  Ennui,  even  to  the  mokt 
♦'  puwile  and  childish  pastimes.  The  King*s 
"  education  was  systematically  neglected: 
"  for  Charles  the  Third,  alarmed  at  the  ini- 
"  becility  of  his  eldest  son,  Philip,  Duke  of 
"  Calabria,  who,  on  account  of  his  recognized 
"  debility  of  understanding,  was  wholly  set 
"  aside  from  the  right  of  succession,  strictly 
>*  ordered,  at  his  departure  for  Spain,  iri 
"1759,  that  this,  his  third  son,  shbuM  not 
"  be  compelled  to  apply  to  any  severe  stu- 
"  dies,  or  be  made  to  exert  any  dose  ap- 
<•  plication  of  mind* 


<vl  l»ve->f]i3q^eBtiy  seeb  tizr  iiii£Dirtiiuiate 
",  Duke  of  Calabria,,  who  has  only  been  dead  a 
*f  few  years^  and  who  was  by  birth  heir  to  the 
^^  Spanish  Monarchy.     He  attained  to  man- 
*^  hood»  and  was  treated  with  certain  distinc- 
'<  tionsr  having  Chamberlains  placed  about  him 
"  in  constant  attendance/ who  watched  him 
"  with  unremitting  attention  ;    as  otherwise 
^'  ht$  would  have  committed  a  thousand  ex- 
^*  cw9fes«     Care  wa3    particularly  taken  .to 
'«  keep  him  from  having  any  coimeidon  with 
«♦  the  other  sex,  for  which  he  mamiested  the 
<V strongest  propensity;    but  it  became   at 
'<  last  impossible  to  prevent  him  altogether 
V  from  attempting  to  emancipate  liimself  an 
^\  this  reject.     He  has  many  times  eluded^ 
"  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  on  seeing 
^i  ladies  pass  through  the  apartments  of  the 
''  palace^  would  attack  them  with,  the  same 
«'  impetuosity  as    Pan,   or    the    Satyrs  are 
'^  described    by  Ovid,  when    pursuing  the 
''  Nymphs;   and  with  the  same  intentions/ 
'<  More  than  one  Lady  of  the  Court  has  been 
'*  critically  rescued  from  his  embraces.   On^ 
^  particular  days  of  the  year^  he  was  allowed 
"  to  hold  a  sort  of  Court  or  Levee^  when- 
^  the  foreign  Ministers  repaired  to  his  apart*' 
«  menta,  to  pay  their  compliments  to  himr 
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<^  but  his  greatest  ftmusement  ecmsisted  in 
<<  haying  his  hand  held  up  by  his  attendants, 
<'  while  gloves  were  put  upon  it,  one  larger 
**  than  another,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or 
*^  sixteen.  His  death  was  jtistly  considered 
<^  as  a  fortunate  event,  under  such  circum- 
<^  stances  of  incurable  imbecility* 

<<  Before  the  present  King  fully  attained 
"  his  seventeenth  year,  the  Marquis  Tanucci, 
*^  then  Prime  Minister,  by  directions  sent 
"  from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  provided  him 
•<  a  wife.  The  Archduchess  Josepha,  one  of 
^  the  daughters  of  the  Empress  Maria  The-^ 
^V  resa,  being  selected  for  Queen  of  Naples ; 
^*  and  being  represented  to  young  Ferdinand, 
<^  as  a  Princess  equally  amiable  in  her  mind» 
*^  as  she  was  agreabie  in  her  person  ;  he  eit^ 
<<  pected  her  arrival  with  great  pleasure, 
*<  mingled  even  with  some  impatience.  So 
"  much  more  severely  was  it  natural  that  he 
*V  should  feel  the  melancholy  intelligence, 
<^  when  it  arrived  from  Vienna,  that  ^  was 
*^  dead  of  the  small-pox.  In  fact,  he  rnani* 
<<  fested  as  much  concern  at  the  event,  as 
<^  could  perhaps  be  expected  in  a  Prince  of 
«^  his  disposition,  and  at  his  time  of  life,  for 
"  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  had  never 


*^  seen*     But^  a  circumstance  ivfaich.  greatly 

<^  augmented  his  chagrin  on  the  occasion  was,  * 

**  it's  being  considered  indispensable  for  him' 

<^  not  to  take  his  usual  diversion  of  hunting 

*<  or  fishing,  on  the  day  that  the  account 

**  reached  Naples.      Ferdinand    reluctantly 

^^  submitted  to  such  a  painful  and  unusual 

"  renunciation :  but,  having  consented  to  it 

*•  from  a  sense  of  decorum,  he  immediately 

^«  set  about  endeavouring  to  amuse  himself 

*«  within  doors,  in  the  best  manner  that  cir« 

**  cumstances  would  admit ;   an  attempt  in 

"  which  be  was  aided  by  the  Noblemen  in 

"  waiting  about  his  person*  They  began  there^ 

'^  fore  with  Billiards,  a  game  which  His  Ma- 

•«  jesty  likes,  and  at  which  he  plays  with  skill. 

••  When  they  had  continued  it  for  some  time, 

(<  leap-frog  was  tried,   to  which   succeeded 

"  various  other  feats  of  agility  or  gambols. 

"  At  length,   one  of  the  gentlemen,    more 

^*  ingenious  than  the  others,  proposed  to  ce-* 

«•  lebrate  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Arch- 

<*  Duch^i*    The  idea,  far  from  shocking  the 

**  Kong,  appeared  to  him,  and  to  the  yrhole 

'<  company,  as  most  entertaining ;  and  no  re- 

^^  flexions,  either  on  the  indecorum,  or  want 

*<  of  apparent  humanity  in  the  proceedings 

»«  interposed  to  prevent  its  immediate  reali* 


«  zation.  Hfi^itig  selected  one  of  the  Cham-' 
"  berlains,  as  proper,  from  his  youth  and  fe-* 
**  iriinine  appearance,  to  represent  the  Prin-' 
^  cess,  they  habited  him  in  a  manner  suitable* 
**  to  the  mournful  occasion  ;  laid  him  out  on 
".  dtt  open  Bier,  according  to  the  Neapolitan 
"custom  at  interments;  and  in  order  to 
*•  rehder  the  ceremony  more  appropriate,  as 
«  well  as  more  accurately  correct,  they  mark- 
*<  ^  his  fece  and  hands  with  Chocolate  drops, 
^  which  were  designedto  imitate  the  pustules 
«<  of  the  small-pox.  AH  the  Apparatus  being 
**  rfeady,the  funeral  procession  began,  andpro- 
«  ceeded  through  the  principal  Apartments  of 
•<  the  palace  at  Portici,  Ferdinand  officiating  as 
^*  Chief  Mourner.  Having  heard  of  the  Arch- 
*'  Duchess's  decease,  I  had  gone  thither  on 
^  that  day,  in  order  to  make  my  condolence 
«  privately  to  His  Majesty  on  the  misfortune  j 
"  and  entering  at  the  time,  I  became  an  eye- 
^  witness  of  this  extraordinat-y  scene,  which,' 
•*  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  would  be 
"  considered  as  incredible,  and  would  hot 
**  obtain  belief. 

"  The  Arch-Duchess  Caroline  hieing  sub- 
**  stituted  in  place  of  her  lister,  ^nd.  being 
•*  soon  afterwards  conducted  from  Vienna  to 
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«  Naples,  the  King  advanced  ift  person,  as  far 
<*  as  the  *  Portella/  where  the  Neapditan  and 
"  Papal  territories  cHvide,  in  order-to  receive 
^*  his  new  bride.  She  was  then  not  sixteen 
"  years  old,  and  though  she  could  not  by  any 
<*  means  be  esteemed  handsome,  yet  she  pos- 
"  sessed  many  charms.  Ferdinand  manifested 
**  on  his  part,  neither  ardor  nor  indifference 
"  for  the  Queen.  On  the  morning  after  his 
"  nuptials,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning 
"  of  May,  1768,  when  the  weather  was  very 
"  warm,  he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  went 
"  out,  as  usual  to  the  chace,  leaving  his 
"  young  wife  in  bed.  Those  Courtiers  who 
*•  accompanied  him,  having  inquired  of  His 
'*  Majesty  how  he  liked  her ;  *  DormScom  un 
"  ^amazzatay  replied  he,  ^  et  suda  corn  im 
"  *P(yrco.*  Such  an  answer  would  be  esteem- 
«*  ed,  any  where  except  at  Naples,  hiost  inde- 
"  'corous ;  but  here  we  are  familiarized  to 
"  far  greater  violations  of  propriety  and  de- 
"  cency.  Those  acts  and  functions  which 
"  are  never  mentioned  in  England,  and 
"  which  are  there  studiously  concealed,  even 
"  by  the  vulgar,  here  are  openly  performed. 
"  When  the  King  has  made  a  hearty  meal, 
*♦  and  feels  an  inclination  to  retire,  he  c6m- 
"  monly  communicates  that  intention  to  the 
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**  Noblemen  around  him  in  waiting,  and  se^ 
<<  lects  the  favoured  individuals,  whom,  as  a 
^  marie  of  predilection^  he  chuses  shajU^  attend 
"  him.  *  Sonobenpransato,*  say  a  he,  .laying 
<<  his  hand  on  his  belly,  .*  Adesso  Hsogna  vn 
*^  *  budna panchiata.*  ThepehoQs thus  pre* 
<<  ferred,  then  accompany  His  Majesty,,  stand 
<<  respectfully  round  him,  and  amuse  him  by 
«<  their  conversation,  during  the  performance^*  ■ 

However  strong  this  fact  may  appear,  and 
however  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  decency ; 
it  has  been  for  successive  centuries,  perfectly 
consonant  to  the  manners  of  the  Italians  in  ge» 
neral^and  scarcely  less  so  to  those  of  theFrenclu 
D' Aub^6,  a  grave  writer,  in  the  <<  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Life,^'  does  not  hesitate  to  relate 
in  the  most  circumstantial  manner,  the  narrow 
escape  which  Henry  the  Fourth,  his  master, 
had  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  while  en* 
gaged  in  this  necessary  function.  Nay,  D'Au* 
bigne  composed  a  "  Quatrain  '*  on  the  adven-* 
ture,  which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity. 
The  story  is  so  naturally  related,  and  is  so  ' 
dhi»acteristic  of  the  nation,  that  I  can- 1  re* 
sist  giving  it  in  the  words    of  the  author, 
which  I  shall  not  however  venture  to  trans^ 
late.    Henry,   who  was  then  only  King  of 


N^aiiie^  hmm^  ^ff^cted  hh^  -esoapa  ihom 
IWiSf  1111159^5,  odwU^occasiaaD^Aubign^ 
accbmpaniddk  hiin }    they  passed  the  River 
Seine  ai  PeisBj,  and  socMti^  afterwafds  stopped 
to  refresh  themselves  m  a  villi^e*    Hefe,  says 
D^Ai^bign^  ^thc  Kmg^eitmt  cdU  Jiure  ses 
^  affiires  dam  tmt^4  coohms^  tme  vkitte  f  t^ 
«  k  ma/rprit  en  cei  etaii  tmaiiroit^ndu&  to  tite 
*^  par  deni/srej  d^im  coup  de  Smp$^  sansmoi- 
^  qui  pdrai  h  mupJ^     It  is  clear  ftom  tjiis 
larbumstaniie^   that   lyAubignd    must    have 
hften  close/ to  his  royal  master  at'  the  tim^ 
Tikeni  fiiUaws  the  h»i^rou^  Epitaph  whic^  he^ 
made  foir  the  occasion;  o}^  a  supposition  thai 
tflMd  oidfcwqmflm  had  killedfthe  Kmgv^  '  <^  ' 

-   "  Cy  git  un  Roi,  grip^Qjl  p^  mervei^e,  * 
Qui  moamt  conune  Dieu  permet, 
Tf\m  coop  de  serpe  d*un  vieiUe,  ' 

Aimi^'U  diioit  dan?  ub  t^"* 

His  predecessor,  Henry  the  Tjliird,  it  is  well, 

known,   was  stabbed  ixx  the.  belly,  of  which 

iVound  he  died,  in  X^^^%  while  sitting  on.^he. 

Chaise  percee  ;  in  which  i^dei^orous  ^ituatipQ 

he.  did  nQt.  scruple  tf>  give  audience  tp  CIe» 

mept,  the  regicide  IVJ^onJ^,  who  as$assin,ate4 

him.   Marshal  Suwarrow,  in  bijr  own.  timcj^  re- 

ceiv^4  1^3  Aids  du  Camp  and  his  Genera} 

Officers^  precisely  in  a  similar  manner.    Ma- 
R  2 
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Madame  de  Maintenon^  as  the  Duke  de  St» 
Simon  informs  us,  thought  those  moments  so 
preciolisi  that  she  commonly  accompanied 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  ,*•  Garderobe.** 
So  did  Louvois,  when  Minister  of  State.  The 
Duke  de  Vei^dome,  while'  commanding  tlie 
Armies  of  France  in  Spain  and  Italy,  at  file 
commencement  of  the  last  Century,  was  ac- 
customed to  receive  the  greatest  personages, 
on  public  business,  in  the  same  situation.  We 
have  Cardinal  Alberoni's  authority  for  this 
feet.  If  we  read  the  account  written  by 
Du  Bois,  of  the  last  illness  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  we  may  there  see  what  humi- 
liating functions  Anne  of  Austria  perform^ 
for  that  Prince  in  the  course  of  his  malady ; , 
over  which,  an  English  writer,  more  fasti- 
dious, would  have  drawn  a  veil.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier,  and  the  Palatine  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  though  women  of  the  highest 
birth  and  rank,  as  well  as  of  unimpeached 
conduct,  conceal  nothing  on  these  points, 
in  their  writings.  The  former,  speaking  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  her  step-mother, 
second  wife  of  Gaston,  brother  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  says,  "  She  had  contracted  a 
<*  singular  habit  of  always  running  into  an- 
"  other  room,  pour  se  placer  stir  la  Chaise 


*^  pcrcee,  vfhm.  dmner  was  aimbuocecL  '-  As 
^*»  3he  .never  failed  ia    this.  particiilar»  the 
•«  Grand  Maitre,  or  Lord  Steward  of  Gaston's 
^^  Houaehdld,  who  performed  the  ceremony 
<<.  bf'.suiimiomng  their  .Roy^id  Highnesses  to 
^^vtabie ;  obeeryed,  smelling  to  his  Baton  of 
"-  cdffice/  that  there  must  certainly  be  either 
f^  Senna  or  Rhubarb  in  its  composition,  as  it 
f^  in^iariahly  produced  the  eifect  of  sending 
^^.tibe  Duchess  to  the  Garderobe."     I  have, 
nay sell^  seen  the  late  Electress  Dowager  of 
Soxcmyi  dai^ter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Seventh,  at  her.  own  palace,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Dresden,  rise  &om  .th(^  table  where  she  was 
playing,,  wbmi  .the>rpf»m  has  been  full  of  comr 
pamy  of  both  sexes ;  lay  down  .her  pards,  retire 
for.  a  few  minutes,  during  ^which  time  the 
game  waa  suspended,  and  then  return,  observ- 
ii^.  to  those  near  her,  " V*fli  pris  Medicine 
<<  MffMnP.hmf.**     These  circumistances  suffi- 
ciently, prove  that  Ferdinand^  however  gross 
his  manners  (»r  language  seem  to.  us,  by.  no 
meacis  shocked  the  feelingsf,  or  excited  the  dis- 
gust cxf  his  own  courtiers* 

•*  In.all  the,  exercises  or  exertion^  of  the 
M  hody»  that  demand  ivigour^  and  address,'^ 
contittued  Sir*  William,    ".  the  King  of  Na- 
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^'p\e^^  ciscdfl.'  Hxf  imglit:  hivi  contended 
<<  foe  tbe  prijze  iyt  the  public  fjunes  of 
^^ttiioitiit  Greece^  .sit  BIbi  or  ^t  Ofympk; 
^<  with  no  ordinary  ptcn^ect  af  iiteCMs*  Ht 
^.  IMbob,  in  p&rtic«b(^»  i/nrd^ing^  md  jiayin^ 
<<he«lrd  that  ar  young  IrBh '  Ckhtl^msli  of 
'^.  the  name  of  BmlrlBey  who.  viaoiidd  Niq»lo» 
^  aot  long  sinoo,  Waa  dn  ex^Mrt  WoresAef} 
^  ive  Cttuied  it  to  be  iii^nified^  IJiatifae.  should 
<' liidbi  to'try  a  fait  with  thasi  AkkUgmr't 
'<«  butv  BoiiAce  had^the  godd  stiise  to  decline 
^  iA  comlisfc  for  thef  hbhon  of  tbe  Pplantn, 
^  with  a  erowned  head*  fiddttolcdi  vibtendy 
<«  at  the  Court  Bails ;  on  oile  of  which  oc^- 
«<  oasilmd^  some  yeari  ago^  I  ^^HnedMdaisceiie 
'^. Ittoly  ^enginflJ,  aa  weH  fcs  eoiiHc^  When  his 
^  bro^t^-ihJaw,  the  Bmperbr  Joseph^  bein^ 
"^  Oil  %ns  tva^a^  attiiv^ed  heirev  a  '^ciperb  JBaU 
^  wte  ]p^van  in  hotedr  oi'  'hia  viait-;  at  which 
^'  ^t^^rta^Mtsnt^  bowevet,  h^  dedhwi  mix-* 
^  'mg  in  the  £>ahce«  ^i^e  Ua  inqierial  Ma- 
^  'jeaty  WES  standing  sear  the  dancers,  en< 
«<  ga|^  in  eonveraiilioh  #ith  tike)  Fcircfifiimd 
<*  having  gone  down  the  set,,  and)  bttnig  M  a 
^<  most  profuse  state  of  perspiration,  pulled 
«f  6pBn  his  waistooat:  then  taking  Joseph's 
^  faand^  he  apjdied  it  auddofily  tb  \m  own 
^<  idiirt  behind,  exclainring  it  the  sime  tone 


M£irazR8«  %^ 

^  *  SMl^  ifuij.  JPrkkllo  mo:  Tiie  Emperor 
•*•  instantly  withdrew  his  hand,  not  \ntliout 
<<  manifestitig  great  discomposure  ;  and  the 
•*  two 'S'Overeigns  remained  for  a  few  seconds, 
*<  looking  in  each  other's  faces.  Smprize 
^«  was  equally  painted  in  the  features  of 
"  both}  for,  as  the  one  had  never  before 
**  been  invited  to  try  such  an  experiment,,  so 
^<  the  other  had  liever  found  any  itidividual 
"  who  did  not -esteem  himself  honored  by  the 
"  familiarity.  I  had  no  little  difficulty  to 
^  restrain  the  MWsclds  of  my  countenance  oh 
"  the  occasion. 

"  Joseph,  who  held  his  brother-in-law^s  uh- 
*^  derstanding  in  great  t^ontempt,  endtevoured 
•*  to  assume  over  him  the  «ort  of  superiority, 
**  arrogated  by  a  str^fng,  orer  a  weslk  momd. 
**  But  Ferdinand,  though  •confessedfy  Mifc  ift- 
^*  ferior  in  cultivation  and  refinement,  was  by 
"  no  ttieaHs  disposed  to  adopt  his  pdliticai 
««  opinions  or  ideas.  He  even  manifested,  in 
^  varioiis  conversati^s,  and  on  many  occa- 
<<  ^n^,  thdt,  defective  as  his  educatioa  had 
^^  been,  he  posses^d>  ^as  much  plaixl  sense, 
-^  and  eVen  acute  discernmi^t,  as  the  Em- 
"  peror,  or  his  Iwo^r  Leopold,  Grand  Duke 
«  of  Tuscany.    Joseph  did  nr^t,  indeed,  in- 
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•*  ^pire  any  very  high  admiraiiony  by  bi3  de» 
"  portment,  or  general  conduct,  while  he  re- 
<^  mained  at  Naples.  He  was  irritable^  and 
•*  even  irascible,  where  he  should  have  i^\ini 
^  g9od  humour,  or  command  of  tempei:.  I 
"  accompanied  him  to  the  summit  of  Ve- 
"  suvius,  and  with  concern  saw  him  break 
*•  his  cane  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Guide, 
•*  Bartolomeo,  for  some  sligbt  offence  which 
"  he  had  given  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

"  Ferdinand's  passions  are  all  swallowed 
"  up  in  his  rage  for  the  pleasures  of  the  field; 
**  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing:  for,  this 
**  last  diversion,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
*«  climate  of  Naples,  must  be  included  in  tlie 
*<  number.  He  thinks  no  fatigue,  and  no 
**  privations,  too  great  for  its  indulgence. 
M  The  quantity  of  game,  by  which  I  princi-> 
"pally  mean  deer,  wild  boar  of.  aU  ages, 
"  and  stags  of  every  kind,  preserved  in  the 
**  Royal  woods  or  parks,  at  Astruni,  at 
«*  Caserta,  Caccia  Bella,  and  other  places^ 
.'<  exceeds  belief.  And  the  slaughter  made 
"  of  them  in  some  of  the  hunting  parties, 
>"  is  equally  beyond  credibility. .  I  have  fre- 
•^  quently  seen  a  heajp,  composed  only  of  the 
"  o!&l  or  bowels,'  reaching  as  high  as  my 
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"  heady  and  toany  feet  in  *  citoumference. 
•*  The  King  rai-fely  misses  a  shot }  but,  when 
"  he  is  tired  with  killing,  then  commences 
"  another  operation-  He  next  dissectg  the 
"  prindpal  pieces  of  game^  of  which  he  sends 
"  presents  to  favored  Courtiers,  or  distributes 
"  it  among  his  attendants.  In  order  to  per- 
«*  form  this  part  of  the  diversion,  he  strips, 
**  puts  on  a  flannel  dress,  takes  the  knife  in 
"  hand,  anil,  with  *  inconceivable  dexterity 
*•  cuts  up  the  animal.  No  carcass-butcher  in 
"  Smithfield  can  exceed  him  in  anatomical 
*«  ability ;  but  he  is  frequently  besmeared 
"  with  blood  from  head  to  foot,  before  he  has 
<<  finished^  and  exhibits  an  extraordinary  spec- 
"  tacle,  not  easily  to  be  imagined.  The 
"  Queen  herself  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be 
**  present  at  the  scene,  though  more,  as  may 
"  be  supposed,  in  compliance  with  the  King's 
«  widi,  than  from  her  own  inclination.  He 
"  is  equally  indefatigable  on  the  water,  in 
«  harpooning  or  in  catching  fish  ;  particularly 
'*  the  Pesce  Spada,  or  Sword-fish;  and  he 
"  neither  regards  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  hunger, 
"  nor  danger;  On  these  occasions,  he  is  usu-. 
"  ally  or  always  attended  by  a  number  of 
"  chpsen   laparots,    natives    of  the  Lipari 
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<«  islatidD,  vho  have  been  in  all  Ages  most  ex« 
<<  peirt  saalosrs^  diverS)  a»id  fishermen. 

<«  It  is  thus  that  FeikJinand  passes  the 
*«  ^reatesrt  portion  <jf  his  time ;  while  the 
«  Pbtenttttes  of  Gentoafny,  England,  France, 
«  and  Spain,  are  engaged  in  war.  Not  that 
«  be  is  indifferenft  to  the  felicity  of  his  sub- 
•*  jects,  or  regardless  of  the  security  and 
^  prosperity  of  his  dominion^.  On  the  cott- 
•«  trary,  his  heart,  which  is  animated  witb 
**  the  best  emotions  towards  his  people,  im- 
*«  pels  him  to  manifest  it  by  all  his  measures : 
**  but  his  defects  of  education,  render  hiim 
-«*  «hy,  embarrassed,  and  awkward  ;  iior  have 
*«  his  Ministers  any  wish  to  awalcen,  ot  to  in- 
*«  vigorate,  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  Kei- 
*'  ther  Ta%ttcci>  who  governed  Naples  4ur. 
<*  ing  his  Mitiorrty,  nor  Sambuca,  the  pre- 
*«  ^sent  first  Minister,  ^sire  to  see  him  as- 
•*<  sume  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
«  of  public  affairs.  The  Chevalier  Acton, 
"•«  wfeo  is  at  the  head  of  %he  Marine,  lias, 
*»  however,  begufi  to  'put  *he^  Netfpolitaft 
-«»  Navy  in  a  mote  respectable  condition, 
•»  tfeatt  it  has  been  ^  several  Centuries^ 
"  Already  it  aflbrds  sbroe  pt^fedtion  to  the 


^  (stmisi  ^  CdabtAsi  aiid  of  Sicily ;  wfaicfc 
**  hxve  been  perpetually  in&sted  by  tht 
<<  Atgemes^  Tanisians,  and  other  Pirates  $ 
<*  who  wtf  e  accmrtomed  to  land,  and  to  cany 
**  off  whole  villages  into  davery,  precisely 
^*  OS  Borbaroibsa  did,  two  bimdred  years  ago* 
<<  Such  calamities  are  even  now  by  no  meann; 
^^  unusuad.  It  isa  fact,  that  I  nirrowly  escaped 
^  myself,  some  time  since,  in  one  of  my  ma*' 
<.«.ntime  excursions  round  the  Southern  Pre» 
9<  Vioces  of  the  Kingdom^  being  surprised  m 
«  a;  Sparonailai  while  lying  close  under  Cape 
\*  S^p»altivento»  Lady  Hamilton  wa^  (^  the 
^  party,  and  those  Barbarians  would  not 
**  havfe  respected  my  oifidaji  charncter  ;  nor 
•<  still  less  would  they  have  regarded  the 
*«  feolamations  of  this  Government 

.  ^*  The  power  of  the  Neapolitan  Kinga  is 
i«  moreover  fettered  by  many  impediments 
^*  ^hich  would  be  very  difficult  to  surknoimt, 
<«  even  for  a  Prince  of  the  greatest  talents,  or 
<<  of  the  ikiost  vigorous  character.  In  Apu« 
*<  lia,  as  Well  as  in  Calabria  atid  Sicily,  the 
<<  gredt  feudal  Barons  still  retain  privil^esi 
**  that  render  them  almost  indepirodent  of  the 
<<  Crolra^  and  which  they  considdc  as  iit^e<» 
<<  scriptiUe,  having  constituted  4]lmr  bilfth* 
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<<  right:for  Ages,  under  the  virioua  Dynasties 
«  that  have  reigned  over  thisj  beautiful  coun* 
<*  try.     The  Church  enjoys  revenues  and. im- 
<*  nmnities,  not  less  ihoompatiUe  in  many  re- 
*♦  spects,  with  civil  order  and  obedience.  But, 
"  Ferdinand  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  people; 
"  who  know,  and  who  do  justice,  to  his  good 
«*  intentions.  .He  is  even  far  more  popular  than 
**  the   Queen.     That  Princess,  who  possesses 
^<  an  active  mind,  and  very  considerable  parts, 
"  as  well  as  ambition  and  love  of  power,  ha^^ 
'^assumed  a   share  in  the  Administration, 
**  for  which  she  is  by  no  means  unqualified  : 
**  yet  is  she  less  esteemed  than  her  husband ; 
"  who,  if  he  is  not  ardently  attached  to  het 
"as  a  wife,  treats  her  at  least  with  great 
"  consideration,    kindness,    and :  confidence. 
"  They  live   together    in    conjugal    union, 
"  though  Her  Majesty  is  not  exempt  from 
**  the  frailties  and  weaknesses  of  her  sex.    In-i 
"deed,  the  air,  mariners,  and  society  of  this 
?*^  Capital,  are  all  very  inimical  to  female  vir- 
"  tiie.      From  the  time  of  the  first  Jarie^ 
**^  Queen  of  Naples,  so  famous  in  the  Annals 
*^  of  gallantry,    down  to  the  present,  day, 
*^  these  countries  have  exhibited  scenes  of  dis-^ 
**^  solute  pleasure,  or  rather,,  of  unrestrained 
«*  licentiousness.    Thi^  will  probably  ever,  so 
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«*  remain.  Yet,"  concluded  Sir  William, 
^*  if'  I  were  compelled  to  be  a  King,  I  woiild 
V  choose  Naples  for  my  Kingdom.  Here,  a 
"  Crown  has  fewer  thorns,  than  in  any  other 
**  country.  His  very  want  of  political  power, 
"  ensures  his  repose  j  and  the  storms  which 
♦<  desolate  Europe,  pass  over  his  head.  Placed 
M  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  he  is  removed  out 
5<  of  the  way  of  contest  and  hostility.  A  deli- 
**  cious  climate,  shores,  to  which  the  Romans 
<*.  retired  when  masters  of  the  world,  in  order 
**  to  exqoy  a  luxury  unattainable  elsewhere,  and 
^*  which  are  still  covered  with  the  remains  of 
<<  Roman  splendor,  or  Grecian  magnificence; 
*«  all  the  productions  of  the  Levant,  which  are 
**  to  be  found  here,  blended  with  those  of  the 
^*  Mediterranean;  a  splendid  Capital,  palaces, 
«  wood,  game,  every  thing  seems  assembled 
"  in  this  enchanting  Bay,  ^that  can  conduce 
"  to  human  enjoyment.  Such  is  the  favored 
•*  position,  and  the  enviable  lot  of  Ferdinand 
"  the  Fourth."  Such,  indeed,  as  here  de- 
scribed, it  might  be  considered  without  ex- 
aggeration, in  1779  ;  though  during  the  awful 
<K>nvul8ions  which  have  shaken  Europe  since 
that  p^riod^  produced  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution, his  situation  has  undergone  a  ma- 
terial change. 


The  impunity  with  which  the  great  Nabi- 
Uty  perpetrated  tha  moat  9^roeiaii»  crimes^ 
«n.4  the  facility  thut  they  found  in  evading 
fwp»ry^  Qr  iu  eluding  juatice,  coD&tituted 
^t  ti^^t  tiQae»  one  of  the  worst  ieaturea  of  the 
i^spoMt^n  Administration.  Lady  Hanukon, 
)wha  had  been  sever^Jb  years  resident  at  Naples^, 
wfeere  she  died  not  long  afterwards,  related 
lk>  m^  vaxiious  instances  itluatrative  of  this 
faet*  ^*  Some  time  ago,**  s^d  she,  «  a  Si- 
<^  c^an  kdy  of  high  rank,  was  by  order  of 
^^  the  Court,  brought  prisoner  here,  fi»m 
^^  that  Island*  She  had  committed  sa  many 
^*  asseasinations  or  murders,  that  her  own  re- 
^<  lations  having  denounced  bev,  ea^edon  the 
i<  Goveromeat  to  arrest  the  &rtheir  comse  of 
^^  her  cdmes*  It  was  believed  that  she  had 
<*  di«tpat«hed  ten  w  eleven  pemons/by  the 
^  d^ger,  qr  hy  poiwu  }  particularly  by  that 
«^  i^Qi©9  of  poison,  denomiiiated  *  Afiia  to- 
^^  ^  fhfm.^  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  her, 
*«  during  her  coofinement.  She  received  me 
«  in  her  be4  sat  up,  conversed  with  great 
*«  cbeejrfuliies^  olferdt  me  Chocolate  and  oth^ 
«  fefteshments,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
^<  at  her  ea3^«  In  her  person  she  was  delicate, 
^^  feminine,  end  agreeable,  her  manners  po- 


«^  lite  and  gentle.  Her  age  cSd  »ot  ^^wed 
*^  tlureeorfour  and  twenty.  From  her  de* 
<<  partment,  one  could  not  have  suspected  her 
*•  to  be  capable  of  »udi  atrocities^  'Kiij^igh 
•^  her  guilt  was  unquwtijpiiafel^  she  was  not 
^<  put  to  death;  Coniuouemedt  for  life»  in  a 
«  Convent  of  a?  awero-OtedfiTj^  together  with 
«'  certain  acts  of  religious  ji^ofrtification  or  pe« 
^  nance,  which  they  are  compelled  to  under* 
<<  go ;  these  constitute  the  punishitaents  uauallj 
"  inflicted  here^  on  culprits  of  high  birth.*' 

The  vicinity  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naple9>  to  the  Papal  territo- 
ries, and  the  ea?e  with  which  malefactors  of 
both  countries,  respectively  gained  mi  Asy- 
lum, by  passing  the  frontiers,  evened  anothw 
door  to  the  commission  of  the  most  flagitious 
acts.  Conversing  one  day,  at  Portici,  on 
this  subject,  with  Lady  Hamilton,  she  re* 
lated  to  me  the  following  story,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  in  her  own  words. 
««  About  the  year  1743,  a  person  of  the  name 
"  of  Ogilvie,  an  Irishman,  by  birth,  who 
♦*  practised  Surgery  with  great  repuUtion  at. 
<•  Rome,  and  who  resided  not  far  from 
*^  the  ^  Piazza  di  Spagna,'  in  that  city ; 
<*  being  in  bed,  was  called  up  to  attend  some 
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^-<  Strangers  who  demtoded  his  professional 
«<  asMstance.  They  stepped  before  his  house; 
^<  in  a  coach;  and  on  his  going  to  the  door; 
<<  he  found  two  men  masked,  by  whom  he  was 
<*  desired  to  accompany  them  immediately, 
<<  as  the  case  which  brought  them,  admitted 
<<  of  no  delay,  and  not  to  omit  taking  with 
<<  him  his  lancets*  He  complied,  and  got 
"  into  the  coach;  but,  no  sooner  had  they 
<'  quitted  the  street  in  which  he  resided, 
^*  than  they  informed  him  that  he  must  sub^^ 
"  mit  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged ;  the  person 
**  to  whom  they  were  about  to  conduct  him, 
**  being  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  name  and  place 
«  of  abode,  it  was  indispensable  to  conceal. 
"  To  this  requisition  he  likewise  submitted ; 
«  and  after  driving  through  a  number  of 
«^  streets,  apparently  with  a  view  to  jirevent 
"  his  forming  any  accurate  idea  of  the  part 
"  of  the  City  to  which  he  was  conducted, 
"  the  carriage  at  length  stopped.  The  two 
**  gentlemen,  his  companions,  then  alighting, 
"  and  each  taking  him  by  the  arm,  conducted 
"  him  into  a  house.  Ascending  a  narrow 
"  staircase,  they  entered  an  apartment,  where 
"  he  was  released  from  the  bandage  tied  over 
<*  his  eyes.  One  of  them  next  acquainted 
"  him^  that  it  being  necessary  to  put  .out  of 
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*^  life  a  lady  who  had  dishonored  hec  family, 
".they  had  chosen  him  to  perform  the  office, " 
"  knoMTing  his  professioinai  skill ;  that  he  would 
**  find  her  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  prepared 
'f  to  submit  to  her  fate;  and  that  he  must  open 
^f  her  veins  with  as  much  expedition  as  possi- 
**  ble  -,  a  service,  for  the  execution  of  which^ 
**  he  should  receive  a  liberal  recompence. . 

**  OgUvie  at  first  peremptorily  refiised  to 
**  commit  an  act,  so  highly  repugnant  to  his 
"  feelings.  But^  the  two  strangers  assured 
"  him,  with  solemn  denunciations  of  veiv- 
"  geance^  that  his  refusal  could  onlyprove  fatal 
"  to  himself,  without  affording  the  slightest 
*^  assistance  to  the  object  of  his  compassion ; 
"  that  her  doom  was  irrevocable,  and  that. un- 
**  less  he  chose  to  participate  a  similar  fate^ 
"  he  must  submit  to  execute  the  office  im- 
"  posed  on  him.  Thus  situated,  and  finding 
"  all  entreaty  or  remonstrance  vain,  he  en- 
"  tered  the  room,  where  he  found  a  Lady,  of 
<<  3  a  most  interesting  %ure  and  appearance, 
"  apparently  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  She 
<<  was  habited  in  a  loose  undress ;  and  imme- 
^*  diately  afterwards  a  female  attendant  placed 
"  before  her  a  large  tub  filled  with  warm 
«  water,   in  which  she  immersed  her  legs. 
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««  Far  from  opposmg  any  impediment  to  the 
<<  act  which  she  knew  he  was  sent  to  perform, 
^<  the  Lady  assured  him  of  her  perfect  re- 
<*  signation ;  entreating  him  to  put  the  sen- 
*^  trace  passed  on  her  into  execution,  with 
<<  as  little  delay  as  possible.  She  added,  that 
<^  she  was  well  aware,  no  pardon  could  be 
"  hoped  for  from  those  who  had  devoted 
<<  her  to  death,  which  alone  could  expiate 
«<  her  trespass :  felicitating  herself  that  his 
^  humanity  would  abbreviate  her  sufifer* 
<<  ing8»  and  soon  terminate  their  duration^ 

«  After  a  short  conflict  with  his  own  mind, 
*<  perceiving  no  means  of  extrication  or  of 
^  escape,  either  for  the  Lady,  or  for  himself; 
<<  being  moreover  urged  to  expedite  his  work, 
"  by  the  two  persons  without,  who,  impisriient 
*«  at  his  reluctance,  threatened  to  exercise 
*•  violence  on  him,  if  he  procrastinated  j 
<<  Ogilvie  took  out  his  lanqet,  opened  her 
*^  veins,  and  bled  her  to  death  in  a  short  time^ 
"  The  gentlemen  having  carefully  examined 
<^  the  body,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  she 
^<  was  no  more ;  after  expressing  their  satis- 
^  faction,  oflfered  him  a  purse  of  Zeckins^  as  a 
<<  remuneration;  but  he  declined  all  re- 
**  compense,  only  requesting  to  be  conveyed 
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^*  from  a  scene,  on  which  he  could  not  re- 
*'  fleet  without  horror.     With  this  entreaty 
<^  they  complied,  and  having  again  applied  a 
**  bandage  to  his  eyes,  tihey  led  him  down 
<<  the  same  staircase,  to  the  carriage.    But, 
"  it  being  narrow,  in  descending  the  steps, 
"  he  contrived  to  leave  on  one,  or  both  of 
"  the  walls,  unperceived  by  his  conductors, 
"  the  marks  of  his  fingers,  which  were  stain- 
"  ed  with  blood.     After  observing  precau* 
«  idons  similar  to  those  used  in  bringing  him 
•<  thither  from  his  own  house,  he  was  con- 
«  ducted  home  j    and  at  parting,    the  two 
"  Masques  charged  him,  if  he  valued  his  life, 
*<  never  to  divulge,  and  if  possible,  never  to 
^*  think,  on  the  past  trapsaction.  They  added, 
"  that  if  he  should  embrace  any  measures, 
"  with  a  view  to  render  it  public,  or  to  set  on 
"  foot  an  inquiry  into  it,  he  should  be  infal- 
"  libly  immolated  to  their  revenge.     Having 
^*  finally  dismissed  him   at    his   own    door, 
«*  they    drove  ofl^    leaving    him    to  his  re- 
«>  flexion*. 

"  On  the  subsequent  morning,  after  great 

**  irresolution,   he   determined,   at  whatever 

<*  risk  to  hfe  personal  safety,  not  to  partici* 

*'  pate,  by  concealing  so  enormous  a  crime. 
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"  It  formed,  nevertheless,  a  delicate  and  diffi- 
"  cult  undertaking  to  substantiate  the  charge 
«<  as  he  remained  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
"  place  to  which  he  had  been  carried,  or  of 
«<  the  name  and  quality  of  the  Lady  whom  he 
**  had   deprived   of  life.     Without  suffering 
"  himself  however  to  be  deterred  by  these 
"  considerations,  he  waited  on  the  Secretary 
«  of  the   Apostolic  Chamber,  and  acquaint- 
«'  ed  him  with  every  particular;  adding,  that 
**  if  the  government  would  extend  to  him 
"  protection,  he   did  not  despair  of  finding 
"  the  house,  and  of  bringing  to  light  the 
•*  perpetrators  of  the  deed.      Benedict  the 
"  Fourteenth,   (Lambertini),  who  then  occu- 
"  pied  the  Papal  chair,  had  no  sooner  received 
"  the  information,  than  he  immediately  com- 
"  menced  (he  most  active  measures  for  discov- 
"  ering  the  offenders.   A  guard  of  the  Sbirri, 
«  or  Officers  of  Justice,  was  appointed  by  his 
"  order,  to  accompany  Ogilvie ;  who  judging 
"  from  various   circumstances,  that  he  had 
"  been  conveyed  out  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
"  began  by  visiting  the  Villas  scattered  with- 
"  out   the    walls   of  that   Metropolis.     His 
*>  search  proved  ultimately  successful.   In  the 
«  Villa  Papa  Julio,  constructed  by  Pope  Ju- 
fi  iius  the  Third,  (del  Monte)  he  there  found 
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*<  the  bloody  marks  left  on  the  wall  by  his 
**  fingers,  at  the  same  time  that  he  recog- 
**  nizedthe  apartment  in  which  he  had  put  to 
"  death  the  Lady.  The  Palace  belonged  to 
"  the  Duke  de  Bracciano,  the  chief  of  which 
illustrious  family,  and  his  brother,  had 
"  committed  the  murder,  in  the  person  of 
**  their  own  sister.  They  no  sooner  found 
"  that  it  was  discovered,  than  th^  fled  to  this 
*^  city,  where  they  easily  eluded  the  pursuit  of 
"  justice.  After  remaining  here  for  some  time, 
**  they  obtained  a  pardon,  by  the  exerti(ms  of 
**  their  powerful  friends,  on  payment  of  a  con- 
"  siderable  fine  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  and 
"  under  the  ftirther  condition  of  afiixing  over 
"  the  chimney  piece  of  the  room  where  the 
f*  crime  had  been  perpetrated,  a  plate  of  Cop- 
**  per,  commemorating  the  transaction,  and 
<*  their  penitence.  This  plate  together  with 
**  the  inscription,  still  continued  to  exist 
**  thcfre  till  within  these  few  years. '* 

However  extraordinary  many  circumstances 
of  this  story  may  appear,  similar  events  or 
accounts  have  been  circulated  and  believed  in 
other  countries  of  Europe.  I  have  often  been 
assured,  both  at  Vienna,  and  in  various  places 
of  the  German  Empire,  that  an  occurrence 
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not  leiBs  riHnaiitic^  and  more  ^gmaticfll  m  its 
nature,  took  place  in  1774,  or  1775 ;  for 
iome  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  precise 
time  when  the  fact  was  pretendjed  to  have 
happened..  It  is  well  known  that  the  **  Bant^ 
reau/'  or  public  executioner  of  the  city  of 
Strasbur^,  although  that  place  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  French  Monarchy  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  yet  was  fre- 
quently employed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
last  Century,  to  execute  the  functions  of  his 
office  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine^  in  Swa- 
bia,  on  the  Territories  of  3aden,  and  in  the 
Brisgaw,  all  which  countries  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  Germany.  Some  persons  who  arrived 
at  Strasburgh  about  the  period  to  which  I 
kuve  alluded  ^  having  r€|>aired,  as  it  is  said, 
to  the  house  of  the  executioner,  during  the 
night,  demanded  that  he  should  instandy  ac* 
company  them  out  of  the  town,  in  order  to 
execute  a  criminal  of  conditioq  ;  for  whidi 
service  he  should,  of  course,  receive  a  liberal 
remuneration.  They  particularly  enjoined 
him  to  bring  the  sword  witli  which  he  was 
atf  customed,  in  the  discharge  of  his  oiidinary 
iunctionsj  to  behead  malefactors.  Beiog 
placed  in  a  carriage  with  his  conductors  he 
passed  the  bridge  oxex  the  rivei:,  to  Kehl^  the 
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first  town  on  the  £a8tem  baai:  of  the  Rhine ; 
where  they  acquainted  him  that  he  had  a 
conaaderable  journey  to  perform ;   tbd  object 
of  which  must  be  carefully  concealed,  as  the 
perison  intended  to  be  put  to  death,  was  an 
individual  of  great  distinction.    They  added^ 
that  he  must  not  oppose  their  taking  the  pro- 
per precautions  to  prevent  his  knowing  Hid 
place  to  which  he  was  conveyed.     He  ac- 
quiesced,  and    allowed   them    to  hoodwink 
him.    On  the  second  day  they  arrived  at  a 
moated  Castle,    the  draw-bridge  of    which 
being  lowered,   they  drove  into  the   court. 
After  waitiag  a  conaiderahle  time,  he  was  then 
conducted  into  a  spawcious  hall,  where  stood  a 
Sdaffold  hung  with  bladk  doth,  ,and  in  the 
Centre  was  placed  a  stool  or  chain    A  female 
shortly  made  her  appewance,  habited  in  deep 
mourning,    her  &ce  wholly  concealed  by  a 
veiL   Si^  was  led  by  two  persons,  who,  when 
she  was  seated,   having  &cst  tied  her  hands, 
next  fastened  her  legs  with  cords.  As  far  as  he 
could  form  any  judgment  from  her  general 
figure,  he  considered  her  to  have  passed  the  pe* 
riod  of  youth.  Not  a  wc^d  was  uttered;  neither 
did  she  make  any  complaints,  nor  attempt  any 
resistance.    When  all  the  p^eparatimis  for  her 
execution  were  com^deted,  on  a:  signal  gtvai, 
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he  unsheathed  the  instrument  of  punishment^ 
according  to  the  practice  adopted  in  the  Ger* 
man  Empire,  where  the  Axe  is  rarely,  or  ne- 
ver, used  for  decapitation ;  and  her  head  be- 
ing forcibly  held  up  by  the  hair,  he  severed  it, 
at  a  single  stroke,  from  her  body*  Without 
allowing  him  to  remain  more  than  a  few  mi- 
nutes, he  was  then  handsomely  rewarded,^ 
conducted  back  to  Kehl,  by  the  same  persons 
who  had  brought  him  to  the  place,  and  set 
down  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  leading  to 
Strasburgh. 

I  have; heard  the  question  frequently  agi- 
tated, during  my  residenxre  in  Germany,  and 
many  different  (pinions  stated,  relative  to  the 
Lady  thus  asserted  to  have  been  put  to  deaths 
The  most  generally  adopted  belief  rested  on 
the  Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  Augusta 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Alexander, 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg*  She  had  been  mar- 
ried, at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  to  Charles 
Anselm,  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis.  Whe- 
ther it  proceeded  from  mutual  incompatibility 
of  character,  or,  as  was  commonly  pxetendedv 
from  the  Princess's  intractable  and  ferpdouR 
disposition,  the  marriage  proved  eminently 
unfortunate  in  its  results.    She  was  accused 
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of  having  repeatedly  attempted  to  take  away 
her  husband's  life,  particularly  while  they  were 
walking  together  near  the  Castle  of  Dtfnau- 
StaufF,  on  the  high  bank  overhanging  the 
Danube,  when  she  endeavoured  to  precipitate 
him  into  the  river.  It  is  certain,  that  about 
.the  year  1773,  or  1774,  a  final  separation 
took  place'  between  them,  at  the  Prince's 
solicitation.  The  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  her  brother,  to  whose  custody  she  was 
consigned,  caused  her  to  be  closely  immured 
in  a  Castle  within  his  own  dominions,  where 
she  was  strictly  guarded,  no  access  being  al* 
lowed  to  her.  Of  the  last  mentioned  fact, 
there  is  little  doubt ;  but  it  may  be  considered 
as  much  more  problematical,  whether  she  was 
the  person  put  to  death  by  the  executioner 
of  Strasburgh*  I  have  dined  in  the  Autumn  of 
the.  year  1778,  with  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis,  at  his  Castle  or  seat  of  Donau-Stauff, 
near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dapube,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  of  Ratisbon.  He  was 
then  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife  was  understood  to  be  in  confinement.  I 
believe  that  her  decease  was  not  formally  an- 
nounoed  as  having  taken  place,  till  many 
years  subsequent  to  1778  ;  but  this  circum- 
stance  by  no  means  militates  against  the  pos- 
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fibJiity  of  htt  having  suffered  by  a  more  sum^ 
«iary  prbcess»  if  her  conduct  had  exposed  her 
to  merit  it ;  and  if  it  was  thought  proper  to 
inflict  upon  her  capital  punishment.  The 
private  annals  of  the  great  Houses  and  Sove- 
reigns of  th^  German  Empire,  if  they  were 
divulged,  would  furnish  numerous  instances 
of  similar  ^verity  exercised  in  their  own  fa- 
milies,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
Centuries;  Some  of  these  stories  might  re- 
alise the  tragical  adventures  commemorated 
by  Boccace,  or  related  by  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  the  Fitnt,  in  her 
M  Tales ;''  which  last  are  not  fictions, 
but  faidiM  delineations  of  the  Adventureis 
that  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Fau,  where 
&he  resided,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. Count  Konigsmarck  fell  a  victim,  at 
Htoover,  to  the  resentment  of  Ernest  Angus- 
tus,  father  of  King  George  the  Rrst :  and  we 
know  how  narrowly  the  great  JVederic,  after- 
wards King  of  Prussia,  escaped  falling  by  the 
same  weapon  which  beheaded  his  companion 
Katt,  arlwtrarily  sacrificed  by  Frederic  William 
the  First,  for  only  endeavouring  to  facilitate 
the  Prince's  evasion  from  his  father's  Court. 

While  I  am  engaged  ^n  the  subgect  of  ex- 
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traardinary  events^  I  shall  record  one  mor^ 
faeti  which  may  appear  equally  curious  witib 
either  of  the  stories  that  I  have  just  recounted. 
Diuing  the  first  Winter  that  I  passed  kt  Vi- 
enna, in  1778,  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Count  and  Countess  Podotski.    She  was  one  cf 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women 
of  high  rank,  whom  I  have  seen  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Her  husband,  a  great  Polish  Nobleman, 
hereditary  Cupbearer,  or  "  Grand  Echanson** 
of  the  Crown,  had  become  in  some  measure  an 
•Austrian  sublet,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
partition  of  Pdand,  which  took  place  in  1772. 
His  patrimonial  estates  lying  principally  in 
that  Southern  Portion  of  the  kingdom  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  of 
course  rqpaired   frequently  to  Vienna;   be- 
tween  which  capital  and  Warsaw  he  divided 
his  time.    During  the  Winter  of  1776,  as  tibe 
Count  and  Countess  Podotski  were  on  their 
way  from  Vienna  to   Cracow,    the   wolves 
which  abound  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
rendered   more    than    ordinarily    bold    and 
ferocious,    in    consequence  of  the    severity 
6f  the  season;  descending  in  great  numbers, 
began  to  fcdlow  the   carriage  between  the 
two  little   towns   of  Oswiezk    and    Zator; 
ihe  latter  of  which    ^aces  is  only    a  few 
Leagues  distant  from  Cracow.    Of  two  ser* 
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vants  who  attended  him,  one  had  been  sent 
forward  to  Zator,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing post  horses.  The  other,  a  Het/dtic,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached  on  account  of 
his.  fidelity,  finding  the  wolves  rapidly  gaining 
ground  on  them,  rode  up,  and  exhorted  the 
Count  to  permit  him  to  abandon  to  these  ani- 
mals his  horse ;  as  such  a  prey  would  natu- 
rally arrest  their  impetuosity,  and  allow  time 
for  the  Count  and  Countess  to  reach  Zator. 
Podotski  immediately  agreed  to  the  proposal ; 
and  the  Het/duc  mounting  beMnd  the  car- 
riage, left  his  horse,  who  was  soon  ovestaken, 
and  torn  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

They  continued  their  journey  meanwhile 
with  all  possible  speed,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
to  the  town,  from  which  they  were  at  an  incon- 
siderable  distance.  But,  their  horses  were  bad; 
and- the  wolves,  become  more  ravenous,  as  well 
as  eager,  by  having  tasted  blood,  already  were 
nearly  up  with  them.  In  this  extremity,  the 
Heyduc  said  to  his  master,  "  There  is  only 
"one  way  left  to  save  us.  We  shall  all  be 
"  devoured  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  ready  to 
"  sacrifice  myself,  by  going  to  meet  the 
"  wolves,  if  you  will  swear  to  be  a  father  to 
"  my  wife  and  children.  I  shall  be  destroyed; 
"  but^ while  they  axe  occupied  in  falling  uppn 
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«*  me,  you  may. escape/*  Podotski,  after  a 
moment's  reluctance  to  accept  such  an  offer, 
pressed  nevertheless  by  the  prospect  of  immi- 
nent, destruction  to  them  all,  and  seeing  no 
prospect  of  any  other  means  of  extrication, 
consented ;  and  assured  him  that  if  he  were 
capable  of  devoting  himself  for  their  common 
preservation,  his  fanlily  should  find  in  him.  a 
constant  protector.  The  jBT^ryrfwc  instantly  de- 
scending, advanced  to  meet  the  wolves,  who 
surrounded  and  soon  dispatched  him.  But,  his 
magnanimous  sacrifice  of  himself,  by  check- 
ing  the  ardour  of  their,  pursuit,  allowed  Count 
Podotski  time  to  reach  the  gates  of  Zator  in 
safety.  I  ought  not  to  omit  that  the  Heydvc 
was  a  Dissident  or  Protestant,  while  his 
Blaster  professed  the  Catholic  religion ;  a. cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  added  to  the  mierit 
and  effect  of  the  sacrifice.  I  believe  Count 
Podotski  most  religiously  fulfilled  his. engage- 
ment, to  befriend  the  family  of  his  faithful 
servant  For  the  honour  of  human  nature» 
we  ought  not  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he 
could  fail  on  such  a  point.  I  caqnot  say 
that  I  have  heard  him  relate  this  story,  himself; 
but!  have  received  it  from  those  persoBs 
who  knew,  its  authenticity,  and  who  recounted 
Jt  to  me  at  Vienna,  while  the  Count  .was  en- 
^gaged  in  the  same  room  at  Play,  lit  the,  hotel 
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of  file  French  Embassador,  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  only  about  two  years  after  it  took 
place.  An  instance  of  more  prompt,  cool, 
and  generous  se)f-devotion,  is,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  found  in  the  History  of  mankind ;  nor 
ought  its  value  to  be  at  all  diminished  by  the 
consideration,  that  even  if  the  Heyduc  had 
not  acted  as  he  did,  thisy  must  all  probabljr 
have  perished  together. 

If  Naples,  in  1779,  offered  a  numfber  of 
enchanting  objects  to  the  imagination  and  the 
senses }  Florence,  where  I  likewise  passed  a 
considerable  time  in  the  same  year,  piresented 
others  not  less  captivating  to  the  mind.  The 
*<  Palazzo  Vecchio,**  once  inhabited  by  Cosmo, 
and  by  Lorenzo  de  Medicis :  nameis  which 
will  be  for  ever  venerated;— the  Chapel  of 
St^  Lorenzo,  where  reposed  the  remains  of 
so  many  Princes  of  that  illustribus  fianily, 
whose  Monuments  were  adorned  by  the  hand 
d'Michael  Angelo ;  -—  the  Gallery  constructed 
ibr  the  reception  of  aH  those  Master-pieces  of 
diicie^  and  of  modem  genius,  which  taste 
and  expence  had  collected  in  the  lapse  of 
Ages; — even  the  surrounding  Scenery,  the 
Arao,  Fiesol^,  Yallombrosa,  and  every  ob- 
ject, awakened  classic,  w  poetic  recollectidns. 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  was  then  the  British 
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Minister  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  had  out* 
lived  the  extinctiiui  of  the  House  of  Medicns  $ 
fox  which  line  of  Princes,  however,  he  seemed 
to  preserve  the  same  predilection,  which 
Brantome  always  manifeste  for  that  of  Valois. 
He  remembered,  and  personally  knew,  the 
last  Grand  Duke  of  the  Medicean  line,  John 
Gast<»),  who  died  in  1737;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  whose  decease  without  issue,  those 
beautiful  countries,  constituting  his  domi'* 
nions,  were  finally  transferred  to  a  Prince 
of  Lorrain. 

Convaiiing  one  day  with  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
on  this  tppie,  which  always  excited  his  re- 
gret ;   "  John  Gaston,'^  observed  he  to  me,- 
^  was  one  of  the   most  superi(»r   and    ac* 
^<  complisfaed  men,   whom  the  present  Ceii- 
*^  tury  has  witnessed,  if  his  immoderate  pur- 
**  suit  of  pleasm*es  had   not  enervated   his 
^  mind,  and  debilitated  his  £rame.     He  be-» 
**  came^  long  before  his  death,  incapable  of 
*^  continuing  his  family :  but  that  inability 
«^  did  not  produce  its  extinction.    A  sort  of 
**  fatality  se^fned  to  overhang  the  House  of 
^<  Medicis,  and  to  render  ineffectual  all  th0 
*^  measures    adopted    for  its    prolongation: 
"  When  the  fact  was  perfectly  ascertained; 
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<<.  that  John  Gaston  could  not  perpetuate  his 
"  line,  the  Cardinal  Hippolito  de  Medicis, 
"  his  Uncle,  was  selected  for  that  purpose ; 
<<  and  a  dispensation  from  his  ecclesiastical 
M  vows,  was  obtained  from  the  Papal  See. 
«5  The  only,  and  the  indispensable  object  of 

V  the  marriage,  being  the  attainment  of  heirs 
"  male  to  the  Grand  Duchy,  in  order  to  pre- 
"  vent  its  seizure  by  foreign  violence,  or  its 
<f  incorporation  with  the  Austrian,  French, 
"  or  Spanish  Monarchies ;  all  Italy  was 
"  searched,  to  find  a  young  and  handsome 
"  Princess,  from  whom  might  be  expected  a 
*<  numerous  family.  A  Princess  of  Miran* 
"  dola,  on  whom  the  selection  fell,  seemed  to 
"  unite  every  requisite  qualification.  The  riup- 
"  tials  were  solemnized;   and  the  bridegroom 

V  being  of  a  feeble  constitution,  as  well  as 
"  advanced  in  life,^it  was  plainly  insinuated  to 
"  the  Lady,  that  for  reasons  of  state  necessity, 
"  connected  with  the  very  political  existence 
"  of  Tuscany  under  the  reigning  House,  she 
**  must  produce  an  heir.  The  most  agreea- 
"  ble  youths  and  Pages  about  the  court  were 
*•  purposely  thrown  in  her  way,  and  every  fa- 
«  cility  was  furnished,  that  might  conduce  to 
"  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.   But,  so 

V  sacredly  did  she  observe  the  marriage,  vow,- 
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*^  that  iK^seductioiis  could  make  an  impres- 
<<  sion  •  on  hevy  and  she  remained  without  issue. 
<•  Her  husbJind  died^  and  was-follciwed  by  Jplm 
«<  Gastoo.  ErMK^e  having  acquired  Lorrain,  arid 
« •'  DcmGarliJSibeingfmadd  Sovereign  of  Naples, 
^<  Tusic^ytimdeMvet^over^^a^ 
^^  icountry,  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraim  But, 
^^  no  sooner  had  these  events  taken  place, 
^  than  HippoJito^s  widow,  who  had  surmount- 
**  ed  every  temptation  to  inconstancy  during 
".  his  tife^  gave  the- reins  to  her  inclinations, 
*«  aaiA  brought  into  thie  world  two  or  three 
«  diildren,  within  a  ifew  year^.  It  wasthus 
*•  that  •Ffareno^,  ihe  repository  of  so  many 
^*.  invaluablie  mpnuments  of  Greek  and  Roman 
♦•  Sculpture,  collected  during  successive  Cen- 
"  tniiies^  by  the'  Ranees  of  Medicis,  passed 
«  intoitke  Austrifin  Family/*  Sir  Horace  little 
foresaw  at  that  tim^  the  new  Revolutions 
impcndiiig  over  Tiiscany,  about  to  issue  from 
ibe  VdcaDo  of  the  French  Revolution* 

That  beautiful  country,  the  cradle  of 
the  fme  arts  in  1779,  under  ^the  mild  and 
paarental  government  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Lqc^fdd,  enjoyed  a  great  de^ee  of  felicity, 
4S  wdl!:as  prbiqierity  I  p^grhaps  as^  much,  or 
mwe^than  at  any  pieridd  of  ft^s  History ;  eithei^ 
wlteti^a  Commonwealth;  or  under  the  House 
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of  Medicis.  While  his  father,  Francis,  retained 
the  Sovereignty  of  Tuscany,  it  was  considered 
only  as  a  detached  Province  of  the  Austrian 
Monarchy,  rarely  visited,  and  the  internal  Ad- 
ministration of  which,  Francis  committed  to 
Germans,  or  to  subjects  of  Lorrain.  But,  with 
the  accession  of  Leopold,  Florence  assumed  a 
new  aspect ;  and  though  he  occasionally  re- 
paired to  Vienna,  in  order  to  pay  his  duty  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  his  mother,  yet 
he  was  not  partial  to  the. climate  or  manners  . 
of  Austria.  He  loved  the  banks  of  the  Amo  ; 
dividing  his  time  between  the  occupations  of 
civil  government,  the  education  of  his  nu- 
merous family,  which  he  superintended  in  per- 
son with  great  care ;  and  the  researches  of 
natural  Philosophy,  particularly  Chjmiistryj 
for  which  last  mentioned  pursuit,  like  the 
Emperor  Francis  his  father,  he  nourished  a 
strong  predilectioii.  In  imitation  of  other 
royal  Philosophers,  ancient  and  modem,  he 
sought  in  the  gratifications  of  female  so- 
ciety," the  best  relief  from^  the  toils  and 
cares  of  State.  The  Countess  Cowper  was  at 
this  time  distinguished  by  his  attachment; 
and  the  exertion  of  his  interest  with  Joseph 
the  jS^ond  his- brother,  procured  her  husband, 
Lord  Cowper,  to  be  created  soon  afterwards  a 
Prince  of  the  Grerman  Empire  :  ;an.  hpnort 
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which  I  bdieve,  had  not  been  conferred  on 
any  Engli^  subject,  smce  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Century,  when  John  Churchill, .  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlboroughy  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Prince  of  Mildenheim,  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  the  First,  after. the. memorable 
victory  of  Blenheim. 

While  I  am  engaged  on  the  subject  of  the 
two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Leopold,  who  were 
siiccessively  Emperors  of  Germany,  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  both  these  Princes. 
The  reign  of  Joseph,  comprising  more  than 
nine  years,  from  November  1780,  to  Fe- 
bruary 1790,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  and  injurious  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  which  occurs  in  the  An- 
nals of  that  family.  He  possessed,  never- 
theless, many  eminent  virtues  j  activity,  fru- 
gality, enlargement  of  mind,  fadlity  of  access, 
indefatigable  application,  great  rc^nunciation 
of  pleasure,  the  desijre  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  people. 
But  he  was  theoretical,  precipitate,  ambitious, 
and  led  astray  by  his  anxiety  to  appear,  like 
his  contemporary,  Frederic  the  Second, .  King 
of  Prussia,  his  own  General  and  Minister. 
That  great  Prince  last  named,  became  himt 
self,  on  more  than  one  occasion^  duripg  the 
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•*  Seven  years  war;!'  the  victim  6f  his  te^^ 
merity  or  pertinacity  in  rejecting  the  advice 
of  his  commanders«  Joseph  attempted,  witii 
far  inferior  talents,  to  conduct  the  milifairjr 
operations ;  but  disaster  perpetually  attendi^d 
him  in  the  field.  Laudohn  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  forcing  him  to  quit  the  camp  in 
Lower  Hungary  during  the  war  carried  on 
against  the  Turks ;  and  his  arms  never  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Danube,  into  Servia,  till  he 
left  the  army,  and  retired  to  Vienna.  His  al- 
liance with  Catherihe  the  Second,  and  his  visits 
to  the  Crimea,  cf  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
has  given  ui$'  such  amusing  details,  produced 
no  permanent  advantages  t<>  his  Crown,  or  be* 
nefit  to  his  people.  We  know  that  he  had  ac- 
tually made  with  the  Russian  Empress,  a  parti^ 
tion  of  all  the  Euifopean  portion  of  the  Turkish 
Dominibf^  and  of  somfe  of  the  Asia^tie  Pro- 
vinces  lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Black,  sea: 
but  the  two  Sovereigns  found  it  easier  to  di- 
vide Poland,  than  to  dismember  Turkey. 
Joseph's  imprudent,  arbitrary,  and  impolitic 
infractions  of  the  privileges,  or  constitutional 
rights  of  his  subjects,  when  aggravated  1^  his 
^uppressiofthof  many  of  the  Monastic  establish- 
meAts;  j^rodiiced  either  an  insurrection  i  Or  ^ 
datfgerotis  fermentatidh  among  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  tkfOughout  the  Austrian  Nether- 
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lands.  While  he  fondly  anticipated  the  con- 
quest of  the  Ottoman  Provinces  beyond  Bel- 
grade, which  Prince  Eugen6  had  subjected 
seventy  years  earlier ;  the  Hungarians  opened 
a  secret.  !N[egQC3ation,  of  >the  most  dangerous 
na^ture,  /with  the .  CJourt  of  ^Berlin ;  and  the 
Flemiqgs  oyertumed.  thp  Inxperial  Govern- 
ment  at  Brussels.  Even  th^  Archduchy  of 
Aaistria  and  the  Kingdom  of  !Bohemia  manir 
fested  symptoms  of  disaffection :  while  th^ 
French  Eevojujtion,  which  hadjcommenced 
in  the  .Summer  of  i5789,..adyancing  with  gi- 
gantic  steps  towards .  Democracy,  Anarchy^ 
and  yiolence,  paibfuUy  attracted  his  atten- 
tion on  that  \mliierable  quarter*  Such  was  the 
critical  and.  convulsed  ^tate  of  the  Austrian 
Mon^cby>^  when  Jc^eph;  ex:pired  at  Vienna, 
in.  the  Spring  of  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine  ;  CKt^uated  by  diseases^  paused  or  ac- 
celeratedin  their  progress,  byhie  own  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  .agitation  of  mind,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  his;  affeirs. 

Lec^old,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  was 
unqjiestionably  a  Prince'  of  deep  reflexion,  en- 
larged capacity,  and  , sound  judgment  j  per- 
ceived the  misfortunes,  whiqh  had  flowed 
from  the  ,spiritj[  of  .  injaoyation,  reform,  and 
te^tl^Sj  1  actjiyity. .  or  ambition^ .  that .  had  char 
T  3 
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racterizied  his  brother.  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  withdraw  frcrai  the  political  con-^ 
liexioris  formed  by  Joseph,  with  the  Empress. 
Catherine  the  Second.  Yet,  alarmed  at  the 
state  of  Flanders  and  of  Hungary,  while  he: 
dreaded  the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle in  which  his  brother-in-law,  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, was  involved  with  his  subjects}  Leopold, 
ailer  many  doubts,  and  much  hesitation,  finally 
determined  to  quit  the  alliance  of  Russia.  A' 
circumstance  which  took  place  not  long  after 
his  accession,  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution. 
Potemkin,  who  then  governed  his  imperial 
mistress  and  the  Court  of  Petersburgh ;  com- 
manding the  Armies  of  that  Power  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oczakow,  on  the  Coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  pushed  his  conquests  against  the 
Turks,  so  far  to  the  Westward,  as  to  approach 
the  Austrian  Frontier,  oil  the  Lower  Danube, 
in  Servia.  Uneasy  at  the  advances  of  such  a 
neighbour,  the  Emperor  addressed  a  letter  to 
him,  couched  in  very  obliging  language,  but 
intimating  His  Imperial  Majesty's  wishes  that 
he  would  desist  from  prosecuting  his  advan- 
t^es  any  further  on  that  side.  Potemkin,  in- 
intoxicated  with  favour,  brutal  in  his  man- 
ners, insolent,  and  restrained  by  no  con- 
siderations of  policy,  or  of  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  writer,   had  the  audacity  to  throw 
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tlie  letter  on  the  ground,  to  spit  upon  it,  and 
to  trample  it  under  foot ;  adding  the  most  inju- 
rious or  insulting  Epithets  relative  personally 
to    Leopold.    These    barbarous    and    impo^ 
litic  ebullitions  of  his  rage,  were  reported  soo^ 
afterwards  ta  the  Emperor,  by  Foscari,  the 
Venetian  Embassador  at  the  Court  of  Peters- 
burgh  }  who  having  returned  to  Venice,  and 
there  meeting    His    Imperial   Majesty,    ac- 
quainted him  with  the  facts.    Leopold  heard 
the  Narration  with  great  apparent  calmness, 
but  such  an  insult  did  not  make  the  less  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.     We  may  however 
assume,   that  before  Potemkin  would   have 
ventured  on  so  outrageous  an  act  of  con- 
tempt  toward  his   Sovereign's  ally,   he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ties  between 
the  two  Courts  or  Sovereigiis,  were  about  to 
be  dissolved,  and  new  Alliances  to  be  formed 
by  Austria. 

In  fact,  Leopold,  from  an  early  period 
of  his  Reign,,  turned  aU  his  views  towards 
the  two  Courts  of  Berlin  and  London.  After 
concluding  a  Treaty  at  Reichenbach,  with' 
the  King  of  Prussia,  he  made  Peace  with 
the  Turks  at  Sistova  j  renouncing  all  his ' 
brother  Joseph's  Conquests  in  Bosnia  and 
Servia,  restoring  Belgrade  to  the  Porte,  and 

T  4 


abftnddidng  ftts  odnpexwn*  ^Wkk  ^C^i^tirisft.. 
Impelled  by  thiI  'anxicm&  dfesire  of  lyrrest^ 
ing  thecKnirsbcof  4hfi  F^enph-  Rev6l%itionitfy 
Principlesi'  which  ^ieiforesaW^  would,  if  not 
checked,  eventually  involve  Ewope  in  tl(p 
greatest  calamities,  he  .  set  on  ,foot,  the  ce- 
Uhr^ed  In^terview  qf  Bilnitz.  In  the  jSufflT- 
iaier  of  1791,  having  repaired  with  hifi  eldest 
ion,  cthe  present  Emperor  Francisy  to  tbtt 
Castle  or  huntingseatbf  the  Elector  of  :SaxoBy» 
situate  near  Dr^den  j  •  Frederick  William^ 
accompanied  in  like  manner  by  his  successor 
the  I'eigning  King  of  Prussis^  there  met 
Leopold*  The  conferences  led  to  a  Tjeatyi 
which  adopted  as  its  fundamental  Basis,  the 
Resolution  "not  to  makeiwrar  on » Fiancee 
«  but  to  arm  against  the  introduction  of 
"  French  Revolutwruary  Principles  into  Ger*. 
"  many  and  the  Low  Countries."  TheEmperor, 
v^ho  had  formed  an  opinion  by  which?  he  syst 
tematically  adhered,  that  the  Republican  Fac- 
tion in  Paris  would  only  be  aidedbyiiggression 
knd  hostility ;  thought  that  War  mu«t  theren' 
fore  be  avoided:  but  he  conceived  that  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  should  arm  against  JPV^mdl 
Pmcipfe^  by  forming  a  mihtary  Cordon  round 
France ;  thus  shutting  in/the  moral  or  po)- 
litical  infection,  and  leaving  them  to  exhaufit. 
their  rage  on  each  other.    Such  was  theunr 
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^questioBable^  object  :aad  scof^e  of  tli^t .  meo^r- 
able    Treaty,    relative  rtQ    which   so   ixvaoh 
has  be^n  said  and   written  within  the  last 
twentj^    years.       How  far    the  plan   might 
have    proved    eflSoacious,     if    it    had   been 
generally  acted   upon:  by  all  the  Germanic 
Body,   as  early  as  1791 ;    and  if  Leopold, 
who  framed  it,  had  lived  to  conduct  its  ope- 
rations ^  it  is  difiScult:  to  venture  a  decided 
/Opinion :  but  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Fact 
itself,  X  think.  I  may  challenge  contriadiction. 
Perhaps;  >  moral  and  political  principles  are 
not  to  be  shut  in  or  compressed  by  any  de- 
fensive  precautions  which   can  be  adopts 
by  human  '  wisdom.     I  am  fully  convinced 
at  least,  that  when  \Mr.  Pitt,  early  in  17931 
deckred  open  hostility  on  France,  he  could 
not  have  saved  En^and  by  temporising, mea* 
sures.    Nay,  I  liiought  at  the  time,  and  J 
continue  so  to  think  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  twenty  yeaxs,  that  Mr.  Fox  would 
have  formed  the  same  Estimate,  and  hbve 
apted  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  bad 
been  seated  in  Pitt's  place,  as  First  Minister, 
on  the  Treasury  Bench.    The  whic^e  difier- 
ence  in  their  taode  of  sefeing  and  appreciating 
the  tendency  of  the  Freilch  Revdiution,.  lay 
in  the  possession,  or  the  negation,  of  political 
power.    Indeed^    the  ufact   was   psactically 
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proved,  when  Fox,  after  Pitt's  decease  in 
1806,  arrived  at  employment.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  how  much  his  attainment  of  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  had  illuminated  his  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  invigorate  his  mea- 
sures, in  opposition  to  revolutionary  princi- 
ples and  their  consequences. 

I  return  to  Leopold.     So  anxious  was  he 
to  form  a  defensive  League  against  the  French 
Republican  contagion,  that  on  the  very  day 
succeeding  his  Coronation  at  Frankfort,  as 
Emperor   of  Germany,    in   the   Autumn  pf 
1790,  he  dispatched  a  confidential  Agent  to 
the  Court  of  Berlin,  empowered  to  open  a 
private  Negociation  with  Frederick  William. 
It  was  confined  to  the  two  Sovereigns  ;  their 
respective  Ministers,  Kaunitz  and  Hertzberg, 
being  excluded  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
transaction.     The  King  of  Prussia,  who  came 
readily  into  Leopold's   views,  employed  Bi- 
schofiswerder,  his  favourite,  to  carry  back  his 
assent.  But,  no  final  or  effectual  Measures,  as 
they  well  knew,  could  be  settled,  without  the 
participation  of  England.     Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
,  Grenville  entered  ardently  into  the  Plan,  which 
had  in  view  two  object^  ;  to  arrest  the  arms  of 
Catherine  on  the  Shore  of  the  Euxine,  arid 
to  coerce  the  Republicans  of  Paris,  without 
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making  offensive  War  on  France.  The  former, 
of  these  points  would  unquestionably  have 
been  attained  if  Mr.  Fox  had  not  excited 
so  formidable  an  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  compelled  the  Ministry  re- 
luctantly to  reqede  from  tjieir  engagements: 
He  at  the  same  time  sent  Mr.  Adair  ^ 
as  his  own  private  Agent,  to  Petersburgh ; 
an  act,  for  which,  many  persons  thought  that 
he  deserved  Impeachment.  Leopold,  appre^ 
hensive  of  Catheiine's  resentment,  doubtful 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  and  Lord  Grenville's  sincerity; 
nor  without  alarm  at  the  murmurs  which 
he  foresaw  would  arise  among  his  own  troops, 
on  the  evacuation  of  Belgrade,  and  the  Re- 
stitution  of  his  conquests  in  Servia;  said 
to  a  Gentleman,  deep  in  his  confidence, 
with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  unbosom 
his  thoughts,  and  who  had  formed  the  me- 
dium of  his  intercourse  with  Frederic  William, 
"  J^ai  signe  la  Paiw  avec  les  Twrcs :  maiSy 
la  Grande  Bretdgney  est  eUe  sincere?  Me 
tiendra  feUe  ses  engagemens  ?  Catherine  sera 
inexorable.  Je  Pai  vuensongey  hiery  lanuk, 
le  poignard  a,  la  main.**  He  even.disapproved 
and  lamented  Pitt's  line  of  conduct  towards 
the  Empress,  in  the  business  of  Oczakow,  as 
severe,  -irritating,  and  calculated  to  render 
her  implacable.     "  Why,'!  observed  Leopold, 
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speaking  to  the  same  friend,  ^^  rob  tl^e  Em- 
«<  press  of  her  laurels,  and  humiliate  her  in  the 
**  eyes  of  Europe?  It  is  necessary  that  her  head 
"  should  be  incircled  with  glory,  in  order 
<<  to  hide  her  feet,  which  are  all  stoned  with 
f»  blood/'  In  .  fapt,  Catherine,  who  never 
forgave  either  Austria^  Prussia,  or  England, 
for  their  conduct  towards  her^  propelled  those 
Powers  to  commence  wax  oi^  France  in  1792  ; 
but  never  aided  tliem  in  the  cont^t.  On 
the  contrary,  she  compelled  Frederic  WiUiani 
to  witiidraw  from  the  great  Allislnce,  and  to 
return  home,  by  attacking  ^  Poland.  «  i£,'* 
said  the  King,  '^  I  had  not  marched  my  army 
«  back  into  my  own  dominions,  she  would 
"  not  only  have  taken  Warsaw,  but  have 
<«  entered 'Berlin  likewise.*'  It  was* Russia; 
therefore,  which  acted  as  one  great  cause  o£ 
the  overthrow  of  the  first  Confederal  against 
Republican  f'rance. 

During  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1791, 
Leopold  being  on  his  way  from  Vienna  ta 
Rorence,  stopped,  for  refreshmrait,  at  a  small 
post  house  in  the  Duchy  of  Styria ;  whore^ 
while  he  remained,  a  croud  of  people,  all  of 
whom  were  his  own  subjects,  pressed  found  to 
look  at  him.  Among  them  he  remiarked  an 
old  woman,  who,  when  he  got  into  his  car- 
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riage,  approaclied  it;    and  knocking  against 
the  glass  with   her    hand,    addressed   some 
words?  to  him  in  a  tone  of  great  violence 
find  asperity,  accompanied  with  gestures  in- 
^iicative  of  resentment:     but,  as  she  spoke 
in  th^  Styrian  Dialect,  he  was,   wholly  tm- 
able  to  comprehend  her  meaning.     Appre- 
hending that  she  might  have  some  complaint 
to  prefer,  or  might  have  received  some  &i- 
jury  demanding  redress,  he  ordered  his  atten- 
dants^ to  question  her  on  the  subject  of  her 
application.      They  manifested  considerable 
rductariee  in  explaining  to  him  its  nature; 
hvlti   on  his  insisting  to  be   informed,   (Jftfe 
of  them  answered  that  she  said,    **  Render 
"  justice  pronlptly.     We  knpw  all  thkt  the 
«  Poissardes  have  done  at  Paris.*'  The  Em- 
peror made  no  reply  ;  but  when  he  recouMed 
the  story  to  thie  Geritieman  who  related  it  t'6 
me,  he  added,    "  Y6u  m^y  suppose  tfeat  I 
**  have,  read  and  reflected   much  upicm  the 
*f  French  Revolution,  and  its  consequences : 
"  btrf,  all  that  has  been  sAiS,  or  can  be  writ- 
^*  ten  upon  it,  never  carried  such  conx^^tidft 
•*  td  my  ftiind,  as  tb^  feW  words  uttered  by  the 
«  old  woman  in  Styria." 

Nbt^ithstainding  afl  the  efforts  mfade  by  tb6 
Emigrants,  for  inducing  Leopold'to  commence 
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war   with    France,    he    remained   inflexibly 
steady  to  his  System  of  arming  against  the 
Aevolution,  but  of  never  attacking  the  French 
Nation.     It  was  not  till  afler  his  decease,  un- 
der Francis,  his  successor,  in  the  Summer  of 
1792,  that  the  Austriajis  entered  Champagne, 
in    conjunction    with    the    Prussian    forces. 
Leopold's  death  took  place  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  that  year,  at  Prague ;   to  which 
city  he  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  being 
crowned  King  of  Bohemia.     I  think  I  may 
vepture  to  assert  with  confidence,  that  he  was 
poisoned;  and.  that  the  poison  was  adminis- 
tered in  sweetmeats,  which  a  Lady  presented 
him  at  a  Masquerade.   Every  endeavour  was 
used  to  conceal  the  fact ;  and  with  that  view, 
it  was  pretended  that  his  end  had  been  pro- 
duced by  some  drugs  or  incentives,  which  he 
himself  prepared  in  his  own  Laboratory :    for 
he  passed  much  time  in  chymic^l  researches 
and  processes.     But,  Agusius,  his  physician, 
who  opened  his  body,  did  not  entertain  any 
doubt  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  poison.     During 
the  Spring  of  the  year  1798,  chancing  4:o  be 
alone  with  a  foreign  Nobleman,  whose  name  I 
do  not  think  proper  to  mention,  but  whose 
veracity  was    unquestionable  ;   and  who,  as 
Jiaving  been  the  Embassador  of  a  Crowned 
Head  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  when.Leopold^s 
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death  happened,  possessed  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  infomation ;  I  ventured  to  in- 
terrogate him  on  the  subject.  "  I  was  ac- 
"  customed,''  answered  he,  "  during  the  last 
*•  year  of  the  Emperor's  life,  to  see  him  fre- 
*^  quently,  and  to  have  long  audiences  of  him^ 
*^  on  business,  in  his  Closet.  During  these 
"  interviews,  I  beheld  him  divested  of  any 
"  disguise ;  and  I  can  pronounce,  as  a 
**  m^itter  of  certainty,  that  his  mind  was 
**  then  altogether  broken,  and  his  faculties 
"  enfeebled.  His  memory  in  particular  had  be- 
"  come  so  weakened,  that  he  could  no  longer 
"  retain,  from  one  day  to  another,  the  facts 
"  or  images  committed  to  it.  He  rarely  re- 
<*  collected  the  conversation  of  the  preceding 
•*  morning.  ,  This  premature  decay  of  his 
"  intellectual  powers,  resulted  from  his  in- 
"  ordinate  passion  for  the  other  sex,  which 
"  had  characterised  him  at  every  period  of 
"  his  life,  and  which  he  continued  to  indulge 
"  when  it  proved  destructive  to  his  frame. 
"  The  Brain  was  particularly  affected.  In 
"  my  Audiences  of  Leopold,  he  always 
"  walked  up  and  down  the  apartment,  during 
"  the  whole  time.  Oh  his  table  lay  a  number 
"  of  rolls  of  wax,  which  he  bit  from  one 
"  minute  to  another,  spitting  out  the  pieces 
•*  on  the  floor.    When  he  quitted  the  room^ 
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«  whether  any!  other  pmsoiis  ,were  preaent,  or 
<'  whfether  we  werej alone,  he.  never  advaticed 
**  forward  in  a  strait  line;^  but  he  \Venfc  round 
**  the  sides' of  th^  chamber,  touching  with 
<•  his  hand  the  wainscot,  or  die  window 
*•  shutters*  No  circunistances  could  more 
^*  strongly  indicate  a  disordered  or  enfeebled 
«  understanding.:  As  to  the  nature  of  his 
«  deaths  I  am  unabie  pofdtively  to  pro- 
<«  nounce  upon  the  .Fact.  Certainly^  his 
^  body,  when  opened,  exhibited  ev^ry  mark 
«  of  poison*  But,  if  he  was  poisoned,  by 
<^  whom  was  it  administered^  or  with  what 
^  object?  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess,  nor  even 
«■  to' form -a^  Conjecture/*  Two  opinions,  as 
I  hetv^e^  been  assured,  prev^ailed  at  Prague, 
respecting  it;  both  of  which  were  alike 
fottndfed  on  Leopold*s  well'  known  determina- 
tion iiot  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France. 
On*  party  I  maintained  that  the  Girondists, 
TiC^fieh  Faction  then  predominated  at  Paris, 
dlfeadmg  the  effects  of  his  defensive  System, 
m  most  injurious  to  tbejir  tenure  of  power, 
reifioved  him.  in  the  manner  related:  while 
another  party  accused  the  Emigrants  of  having 
produced  his  death,  as  the  only  means  left 
them  of  regaining  their  estates,  by  forcing  an 
immediate  rupture  beitween  the  Austrian  and 
French  Governmentife.    L  must  leave  the  fact 
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problematical.    Time  will  probably  elucidate 
its  nature. 

Among  the  objects  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
compassion,  which  Florence  presented  in 
1779,  to  the  view  of  an  Englishman,  was  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George ;  or,  as  we  commonly 
dencmiinate  him,  the  Pretender.  It  was  im- 
possible to  contemplate  him,  without  making 
many  reflections  on  his  own  destiny,  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  infatuated  Family  of  which 
he  was  the  representative.  Neither  antient, 
nor  modern  History,  presents  the  example  of 
a  Hne  of  Princes  so  eminently  unfortunate, 
during  a  succession  of  Ages !  The  calamities 
which  overwhelmed  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
awful  as  they  must  be-  esteemed,  have  been 
comprized  within  the  space  of  five  and  twenty 
years:  but,  from  James  the  First  of  Scotland, 
murdered  in  ibe  most  inhuman  manner  at 
Perth,  in  1437,  down  to  the  last  of  his  De- 
scendants;  with  only  the  two  exceptions  of 
James  the  First  of  England,  and  Charles  the 
Second ;  all  the  others  perished  by  the  hatid  of 
the  executioner,  or  by  violent  and  premature 
death,  or  in  exile,  maintained  by  foreign  contri- 
bution. It  was  not  however  merely  considered 
as  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  and  the 
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loheriiXMr  of  the  pret^n^iooi  of  i^e  StuAits^ 
that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  excitwi  aa 
interest  in  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  spec- 
tator. By  hid  mother  he  descended  &om 
the  celebrated  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland^ 
^Q  was  his  maternal  great  Grsmdfiither  $  the 
first  Chevalier  de  Stj^  George .  baiving  carried 
Qif  from  Inspruck,  about  the  year  17199 
aqd  married,  Clementina  Sobieska,  daughtet 
and  heiress  of  Prince  James  Sohieski,  whom 
Chvl^s  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  medita^ 
ted,  some  years  earlier,  to  have  placed  on  the 
Polish  Throne.  In  right  of  that  Princess,'  ber 
saa  aiiccaeded  to  very  considerable  patrimonial 
«)st9'tea,  situated  in  Poland ;  the  produce  aS 
which  formed  a  much  more  solid  source  of  sup* 
ptort,  th^n  the  precarious  allowance,  or  dona- 
ti^Bs^  mt^de  and  withdrawn  as  circumstances 
iiapeUed,  hy  the.  French  and  Spanish  Crowns, 
or  by  the  Apostolic  See.  Clement  the  fom^ 
te^fith  (GanganeUi),  when  he  r^uiaied  tp  con-* 
ti^iue  to  the  ChevaUer,  the  puUic  flonws  pre-^ 
vipudy  anjjoyed  by  his  father  and  hm^elf  at 
Bome^  where  they  had  a  caM)py  decorated  with 
the  Hjoyal  Arms  of  Great  Britaint,  erected  over 
their  box  in  the  theatre }  retr^ndied  Ukgwise 
the  pecuniary  App(mammits^  antecedently  pioid' 
1^  Mb  of  the  Tredsftuy  of  St  JPeterw    Nor 


do  I  bdidye  that  they  were  tettoi^d  by  Pius 
thi^.  Sixth>  after  his  election  to  the  Papal 
Cabair  ia  17751'  bxAf  the  Pretender^  inoom^  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak^  iifigjbtfoe  estimated 
it>mQnd; than/five  thousand  Poahds  sterling} 
it  suah  fidly  adequate^  at  Florence^  ^o  mainltain 
an^  eirtablisfaineht  becoming  has  dtuation* 

.a  ;.<   ^;  •,  •  •     •-:  ,>• . .:    ... ,;;,: 

-Hi^  faetities,  even  in  their  ^nith,  appeai; 
to  hate'lieen  Tery>  moderateis  biitfai&  valducv 
tboitgh  opt  beHroie,  wasnever/Ibefifeve^  ealldd 
infquesbibii  by  the  Soots^  d^mxg  his  Gailipaign 
intf45'Wd\  if4£i  as  f  that  of  Charlesr  tha 
Steond  bad  <  bcleak  doubted^  >in .;  1652^'  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester;  and  as  James !  the  *Se^ 
cond's  courage  was  questioned,  on  various 
occasiciDs,  bothaa  Lord  High  Adnliral  oathe 
woBtOA  laiiid  on  the  land.  Charles  the  Firat  if 
iiaked  the  only  Prince  of  the  Stuart  Raei^ 
after  iliieir  accession  to  j^e  English  Thirome^ 
whdse;;. bravery,  conispicuoildly  displayed  ad 
Edgfe  HiH,  a*  Newbury,  at  Naseby,  and  in 
xaany  other  battles,  or  encounters,  equally  sua- 
taaoed  hdhn  iini  tUie  l^^t  fict  of  his  life,  on  tiis 
Scaffiddl  '^Ih  ii>77^  Oaiar^ea  Edward  exhi# 
bited  to  iiieiworld  a<  very  humiliattng  ^pectack. 
Atthe  The^rey'  where  <  he  g^peaored  ahsEtost 
^vfOy  )ivbaiojgf!l»v^UA  in  b^hia  DoiiMti84 
V  2 
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who  laid  him  down  on  a  species  of  Sofa,  in 
the  back  part  of  his  Box ;  while  the  Countess 
d' Albany,  his  consort,  occupied  the  front  seat 
during  the  whole  performance.  Count  Alfim, 
her  *'  QwaHero  servante/*  always  attended 
on  her  in  public,  according  to  the  establidied 
usages  of  society  throughout  Italy.  As,  fiir 
obvious  reasons,  no  English  subject  could  be 
presented  to  a  man  who  still  laid  claim  to  the 
British  Crown;  there  was  not  any  opportunity 
of  seeing  tiie  Chevalier  de  St  Geoige  which 
offered  itself,  except  across  the  Theatre :  and 
even  there  he  lay  concealed,  as  I  haveah*eady 
observed,  on  account  of  his  infirmities;  rarely 
coming  forward  to  view. 

Being  desirous,  nevertheless,  to  dbtain  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  his  £ice  and  person, 
than  could  be  acquired  at  such  a  distance; 
I  took  my  station,  one  evening,  at  the 
head  of  .-a  private  staircase,  near  the  door 
by  which,  when  the  performance  closed,  he 
quitted  the  Playhouse.  Previous  to  my  leav* 
iag  En^bnd  in  1777,  His  Majesty  had  been 
pleased,,  at  the  application  of  Lord  Robert 
Manners,  wlio  then  commanded  the  third 
f egiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  to  give  me  a 
Zientenant'ft  Comnussiimf  and  I^ord  Robert 
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had  allowed  me  to  wear  his  Uniform,  which  I 
had  on  at  the  time.  Hie  present  Genersd 
Manners,  now  first  Equerry  to  the  King,  then 
a*  Cornet  in  his  father's  regiment,  dressed  in 
the  same  Uniform,  and  actuated  by  a  similar 
curiosity,  accompanied  me.  As  soon  as  the 
Chevalier  approached  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  EngUsh  Regimental,  he  instantly 
stopped,  gently  shook  off  the  two  servants 
who  supported  him,  one  on  each  side;  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  politely  saluted  us.  He 
then  passed  on  to  his  Carriage,  sustained  by 
the  two  attendants,  as  he  descended  the  stair- 
case. I  could  not  help,  as  I  looked  at  him, 
recollecting  the  series  of  dangers  and  escapes 
which  he  underwent  or  effected,  for  succes- 
sive months,  among  the  Hebrides,  after  his 
defeat  at  CuUoden ;  a  chain  of  adventures 
which  has  no  parallel,  except  in  those  equally 
extraordinay  hardships  which  distinguished  the 
flight  of  Charles  the  Second  from  Worcester. 
Mrs.  Lane  gave  to  that  King,  the  same  noble 
proofs  of  disinterested  devotion,  which  Flora 
Macdonald  displayed  towards  the  Pretender : 
and  both  Princes  were  eminently  indebted 
for  their  final  preservation,  to  female  loy- 
alty. Charles  Edward's  complexion  was  dark, 
and   he    manifestly   bore   the    same  family 
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resemblance  io  his  grand-father  James  the 
Second,  that  His  Britannic  Majesty's  coun« 
tenance  presents  to  George  the  First,  or  ta 
the  late  King.  On  the  occasion  just  related, 
he  wore,  besides  the  Decorations  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter^  a  velvet  great  coaj^, 
which  his  infirm  health  rendered  necessary 
^en  in  Summer,  on  coming  out  of  the 
Theatre ;  and  a  cocked  hat,  the  sides  of  which 
were  half  drawn  up  with  gold  twist.  His 
whole  figure,  paralytic  and  debilitated,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  great  bodily  decay. 

The  strength  of  his  mind  had  likewise  be- 
come extinct  at  this  time;  and  with  the  decline 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  suavity  of  his 
temper  forsaking  him,  he  became  irritable,  mo- 
rose, and  intractable,  particularly  in  his  family. 
An  unhappy  propensity  to  wine,  which  he  gra- 
tified to  excess,  while  it  enervated  his  system, 
rendered  him  frequently  an  object  Of  pity  or 
i  of  contempt,  when  in  pubKc ;  divesting  him 
of  that  dignity  which  would  otherwise  have 
always  accompanied  the  representative  of  so 
many  Kings,  His  misfortunes,  exile,  and  ano- 
malous situation,  aggravated  by  mortifications 
of  various  kinds  which  he  had  undergone,  both 
in  France,  and  at  Rome ;  probably  induced 
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hikti  to  have  rocoune  to  the  grape,  forptocur- 
iilg  oblivion,  or  tempiwary  felicity*  That  me* 
lanchcdy  indulgence  extinguished  the  l&st  hope 
vtrhich  fortune  ever  tendered  him,  o^*  ascend- 
ing the  Throne  of  England^  justly  forfeited  by 
the  tyranny  and  imbecile  bigotry  of  James  the 
Seconds 

I  know  from  high  authority,  that  as  late  as 
the  year  1770,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  then 
First  Minister  of  France,  not  deterred  by  the 
ill. success  of  the  attempts  made  in  1715,  and 
in  1745,  meditated  to  undertake  a  third  feflSrft 
for  restoring  the  House  of  Stuart.    His  ehter* 
prieihg  spirit  led  him  to  profit  of  the  dispute 
which  arose  between  the  English  and  Spanish 
Crowns,  respecting  the  possession  of  Falkland 
Islands^  in  ordex  to  accomplish  the  object.    Ai 
the  first  step  towards  it,  he  dispatched  a  pri- 
vate  emissary  to   Rome,    who   signified  to 
Charles  Edward,  the  Duke's  desire  of  seeing 
him  immediately  at  Paris.     He  complied,  and 
arrived  in  that  city  with  the  utmost  privacy* 
Having  annoimced  it  to  Choiseul,  the  Minis- 
ter fixed  the  same  night  at  twelve  o'clock^ 
when  he  and  the  Marshal  de  Broglio  Would  be 
ready  to  receive  the  Pretender,  aiKi  to  lay  be* 
ibte-him  their  plan  for  an  invasion  of  £n^nd« 

u  4 
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The  Hotel  de  Choiseul  was  named  for  the 
interview,  to  which  place  he  was  enjoined  to 
repair  in  a  hackney  Coach,  disguised,  and 
without  any  attendant.  At  the  appointed  time, 
the  Duke  and  the  Marshal,  furnished  with  the 
requisite  papers  and  instructions  drawn  up 
for  his  conduct  on  the  expedition,  were  ready : 
but,  after  waiting  a  full  hour,  expecting  his  ap- 
pearance every  instant,  when  the  Clock  struck 
one,  they  concluded  that  some  unforeseen  ac« 
cident  must  have  intervened  to  prevent  his  ar- 
rival.  Under  this  impression  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  separate,  when  the  noise  of  wheels 
was  heard  in  the  court  yard,  and  a  few  mo^ 
ments  afterwards,  the  Pretender  entered  liie 
room,  in  a  state  of  such  intoxication,  as  to  be 
utterly  incapable  even  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation. Disgusted  as  weU  as  indignant  at 
tins  disgraceful  conduct,  and  well  convinced 
that  no  expedition  undertaken  for  the  re- 
storation of  a  man  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
decency  or  self  interest,  could  be  crowned 
with  success;  Choiseul,  without  hesitation, 
sent  him,  next  morning,  a  peremptory  order 
to  quit  the  French  Dominions.  The  Pre- 
tender returned  to  Italy ;  and  the  Nobleman 
who  related  to  me  these  particulars,  being 
in  company  with    tbe   late  Duke  of  Glo-^ 
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tfester,  in  1770,  while  walking  together  in  the 
streets  of  Grenoa,  met  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  then  on  his  way  back  from  France  to 
Rome.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  soon 
afterwards  dismissed  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth ; 
new  principles  of  policy  were  adopted  in  the 
Cabinet  -  of  Versailles ;  the  business  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  being  accommodated,  peace 
continued  to  subsist  between  the  Courts  of 
France  and  England :  while  Charles  £dward» 
driven  by  the  mortifications  which  he  ex^ 
perienced  at  Rome,  to  abandon  that  city^ 
sought  refuge  at  Florence ;  where  he  finished 
in  January,  1784,  his  inglorious  career,  as 
James  the  Second  had  done  at  the  palace  of 
St.  Germain,  in  1701. 

Louisa,  Countess  d' Albany,  his  Consort,^ 
merited  a  more  agreeable  partner,  and  might 
have  graced  a  Throne.  When  I  saw  her  at 
Florence,  though  she  had  been  long  married, 
she  was  not  quite  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 
Her  person  was  formed  on  a  small  scale, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  delicate  features,  and 
lively,  as  well  as  attractive  manners.  Bom 
Princess  of  Stolberg,  she  excited  great  ad- 
miration  on  her  first  arriv^  from  Germany: 
but  in  i}'79t  no  hope  <)f  issue  by  the  Cheva- 
Uer  could  be  any  longer  entertained;    and 


their  mutual  inf^kity  had  attaint  to  such  & 
height,  that  she  made  vasrioue  ineffectual  at* 
tempts  to  obtain  a  separation.  The  Fr^idi 
Court  may  indeed  be  censured  for  wji 
having  earlier  negociated  and  concluded  the 
Pretender's  marriage,  if  it  was  desired  to  per- 
petuate the  Stuart  line  of  Claimants*  When 
Charles  £dward  espoused  Louisa,  Princess 
of  Stolberg,  he  was  past  his  fiftieth  year, 
broken  in  constitution,  and  debilitated  by 
excesses  of  many  kinds*  After  his  decease^ 
she  quitted  Italy,  and  finally  established  her- 
self at  Paris.  In  the  year  1787,  I  have 
passed  the  evening  at  her  residence^  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  in  the  Fauxbourg  S/L 
Germain,  where  she  supported  an  eleganfc 
establishment.  Her  person  then  still  retained 
many  pretensions  to  beauty ;  and  her  deport- 
ment, unassuming,  but  dignified,  sot  off  her 
attractions.  In  one  of  the  s^artments  stood 
a  Canopy,  with  a  chair  of  state,  on  which 
were  displayed  the  royal  Arms  of  Great  Bn- 
tain;  and  every  piece  of  plate,  down  to  the  tea 
Spoons,  were  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 
Some  of  the  more  massy  pieces,  which  were 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Mary  of  Modema^ 
James  the  Second's  Queen,  seemed  to  revive 
the  extinct  recollections  of  the  Revduticm  of 
1^^..  A  numeroua  company^  both*  English 


andFrench»  male  and.  female^  was  assembicd 
under  her  roof»  by  all  of  whom  she  was  sd* 
dressed  only  as  Countess  d'Albany :  but  h^ 
own  domestics^  when  serving  her,  invariably 
gave  her  the  title  of  Majesty.  The  Honours 
of  a  Queen,  were  in  like  manner  paid  her  by 
the  Nuns  of  all  those  Convents  in  Faris^ 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  visit  on  certain 
Holydays  or  festivala.  She  continued  to  reside 
in  the  Capital  of  France,  till  the  calamitous 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution  compelling 
her  to  abandon  that  country,  she  repi^red  to 
London ;  where  she  tbund  not  only  personal 
protection,  but  new  resources  in  the  liberality 
and  bounty  of  George  the  Third. 

While  I  am  engaged  on  the  subject  of  the 
Stuart  family,  I  shall  commemorate  a  fact^ 
which  will  probably,  on  perusal,  impress  every 
reader  with  as  much  astonishment  as  it  did  my- 
self at  first  hearing  it.  Dining  at  the  present 
Earl  of  Hardwicke's,  in  London,  with  a  large 
onnpany,  in  June,  1796 ;  among  the  peisona 
present,  was  the  late  Sir  John  Dalryn^e^ 
known  by  his  <<  History  of  England^"  '  and 
<<  State  Papers.^'  The  conversation  turning  oil 
historical  subjects,  he  assured  us  that  the 
Princess  Sophia,  motha:  ef  King  Gedcge  this 
Ftet,    who  only  iailed   in*   ascending    tte 
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throne  of  Great  Britain  in  her  own  person, 
by  dying  about  seven  weeks  befwe  Queen 
Anne;  was»  nevertheless,  a  determined  Ja« 
cobite  in  her  political  principles.  On  our 
expressing  the  amazement  which  such  an 
assertion  was  calculated  to  produce,  he  de- 
dared,  that  while  he  was  occupied  in  looking 
over  the  Chest  in  Kensington  Palace,  from 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign, 
he  took  the  State  Papers  that  he  had  given  to 
the  world ;  he  found  a  bundle  of  Letters, 
marked  on  the  back,  ip  King  WilUam's  own 
hand-writing,  "  Letters  of  the  Electress 
««  Sophia  to  the  Court  of  St.  Germain*s." 
Having  perused  them,  he  ascertained  that 
Sophia  was  really  in  close  Correspondence  with 
James  the  Second,  and  attached  to  his  inte- 
rests, in  opposition  to  those  of  William.  Lord 
Rochford,  who  had  procured  for  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  permission  from  His  Majesty,  to 
examine  and  publish  the  Papers  in  question } 
bdng  then  Secretary  of  State,  he  immediately 
communicated  to  that  Nobleman  his  disco^ 
very :  requesting  at  the  same  time,  his  Lord- 
ship's opiniiHi  on  the  propriety  of  giving  to 
the,  world,  the  Letters  of  the  Electress 
Sophia.  '*  Publish  them  by  all  means,  Jack,^' 
smswered  he.  Thus  empowered,  from  such 
autiiority,  Dalrynqile  destined  them  .for  the 


press:    but,  before  he  had  time  to  get  the 
Lietters  copied,  Lord  Rochford  sent  to  him, 
desiring  to  have  them  delivered  back  to  himi- 
self,  in  order  that  he  might  submit  them  to  Hill 
Majestjr's  inspection ;  he  having,  on  more  ma- 
ture reflection,  judged  it  proper  to  take  the 
King's  pleasure  on  a  matter  of  such  delicacy 
and  singularity.     Dalrymple  returned  them 
therefore    to   Lord  Rochford,    who   carried 
them  to  the  Queen's  House,  and  presented* 
the  Bundle  to  His  Msgesty.     But,  they  were 
neither  restored,  nor  was  even  any  allusion 
to  them  ever  made  in  conversation  by  the 
King ;  he  no  doubt  conceiving  it  more  ju- 
dicious to  commit  such  docum^its  to  the 
flames,    than    to    permit    their   publication. 
However  extraordinary  this  Anecdote  may 
appear,  it  ought  not  to  surprize,  on  full  con- 
sideration, that  Sophia  should  feel  the  warmest 
attachment  to  James  the  Second.  He  was  very 
nearly  related  to  her  by  Consanguinity,  her 
mother,  Elizabeth,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of 
Bohemia  and  Charles  the  First,  his  father,  be« 
ing  brother  and  sister.  Nor  could  Sophia,  dur- 
ing many  years  subsequent  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  nourish  the  slightest  expectation  of 
bieing  called  to  the  British  thron6,  while  the 
Pjrincess  Anne  and  her  issue  interposed  be^- 
tween  tbe  House  <^  Brunswic  and  that  sue- 
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cession.  It  was  not  tiU  after  the  de^th  of 
Wifliam,  the  young  Duke  of  Giocester,  in 
J. 700,  when  the  Piinces^  Sophia  and  her  De- 
acendants  being  named  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
to  succeed  eventually  to  this  Crown  of  Great 
Btitain,  as  the  nearest  Prot^st^^t.h^in^^ofjthe 
Royal  line ;  her  interests  from  that  itime,  be- 
came opposed  to  the  right  of  blood  existing 
in  the  Stuart  race. 

Brussels,  where  I  made  a  short  stay  in  the 
Summer  of  the  same  year,  1779,  exhibited 
another*  Prince  in  a  state  of  corporal  and 
mental  infirmity,  not  less  calculated  to  excite 
pity  than  the  Pretenden    The  Austrian  Ne- 
tbelriands  were  then  administered,  as  they  had 
been  abaaiost  ever  since  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Char 
peUp  in  1748,  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain. 
i^iBi  double  alliance,  both  by  consanguinity  and 
by  HMurriage,  with  the  Emperor  Francis  and 
^ria  Theresa ;  being  brother  to  the  former^ 
and  having  married  the  sipter  of  the  latter 
Sovere^n;  —  these  qualities  and  pret&asion^ 
rather  than  any  mental  endowments,    civil 
or  military,  had  raised  him  to  the  government 
fif  tibe  Low  Countries,  the  most  enviabte  dele- 
gation  of  sovereign  power  in  Euro^.  Neitbtf 
Hungary,  not  the  Milanese^  nor  Siei]y»  iu>r 
Sacdisiiai   nor  Ir«land»   nor  Nax!W8(fi  €wii 


entet  into  any  polttiGal  competition  with  the 
rich. provinces  of  Flanders,    Haynault,    and 
Brabant.   Brussels  constituted  one  of  the  mo«t 
pleask^,  as  well  as  elegant  Courts  of  the  Coat 
tinent ;  its  local  position,   almost  central  be^ 
tween  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  £iigi> 
land,  rendering  it  far  more  important  in  a 
diplomatic  point  of  view,  than  either  Turin^ 
Warsaw,  oy  Naples;  perhaps  even  than  Copen* 
hagen,  or  Stockholm.    Prince  Charles  of  Lor* 
rain,  having  been  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms 
from  his  early  youth,  and  possessing  an  athletic 
frame  of  body,  with  unquestionable  personal 
courage,  had  more  than  once  nc»ixinally  com*^ 
manded  the  Austrian  armies.     His   passage 
of  thQ  Rhinse  in  1744,  and  his  irruption  into 
Alsace,  acqjuired  him  a  degree  of  Reputation, 
irhich  he  by  no  means  afterwards  preserved, 
during  the  memorable  *'  Seven  years  War/* 
To  Frederick  King  of  Prussia  be  was  indeed  i 
most  unequal  antagonist,  as  that  great  Prince 
sufficiently  proved  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  in 
Deqeodber,  1757,  where  he  d^eated  the  Aus^ 
tum^  and  on  maiiy  other  occasions.     When 
I  waspiesenfied  to  Prince  Charles,  in  August 
1779,,  he  might  be  r^patded  as  performing 
the  last  9f  the.  Seven  Ag^s  of  Man,  and.  a^ 
tmlKpig  fast  into>  ^  mere  oblmoi]^.^    At  hiii 
Ijev»e>fte  seemed  apparelitly  uticohdcioui^  W 
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any  thing  beyond  the  mere  ceremmiy  of  the 
hour,  even  his  speech  and  articulation  being 
rendered  very  indistinct  by  a  paralytic  affeC'^ 
tion.  He  expired  in  the  following  Summer, 
at  his  palace  in  the  vicinity  of  Brussels,  re- 
gretted by  the  Flemings  for  his  moderation ; 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Government  general 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  Archduchess 
Christina,  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  Em- 
press Queen  Maria  Theresa. 

Never  did  a  deeper  political  gloom  over- 
spread England,  than  in  the  Autumn  of  1779, 
when  I  arrived  in  London  from  the  Conti- 
pent.  I  question,  whether  at  the  time  of  the 
Destruction  of  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  the 
Medway,  burnt  by  the  Dutch,  under  Charles 
the  Second  ;  or  after  the  defeat  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets  by  the  French,  off  Beachy- 
Head,  in  1690,  under  William  and  Maiy; 
which  constitute  two  of  the  most  calamitous 
Epochasin  our  History;  greater  despondency, 
consternation,  and  general  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  disgrace- 
ful naval  Campaign  of  1778,  in  which  Keppei's 
engagement  off  Ushant  forms  the  principal  or 
only  feature  j  had  been  succeeded  by  another 
year  of  Hostilities,  still  more  humiliating  to 
Oreat  Britain.    D'Orvilliers,  at  the  head  of 
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the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  rode  Master 
of  the  Channel  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and 
the  total  want  of  enterprize,  or  of  information 
on  their  part,  alone  saved  the  Town,  as  well 
as  the  Dockryards  at  Plymouth,  from  falling 
into  the  enemy's  possession.    Not  only  wan 
the  place  in  want  of  many  indispensable  ar^ 
tidies  for  repelling  an  Attack  :  even  flints  for 
the  muskets,  however  incredible  the  fact  may 
appear,  were  deficient.     Sir  Charles  Hardy^ 
who  commanded  our  fleet ;    inferior  in  num-^ 
bers,  and  unapprised  of  the  enemy's  approach 
to  the  coast  of  England,  remained  quietly 
cruizing  in  the  Atlantic,  while  they  thusi  ma^ 
naced  our  shores.  Happily,  the  defect  of  intelli- 
gence, or  of  mutual  confidence  in  the  combined 
Squadrons^  supplied  every  Ministerial  neglect ; 
and  extricated  the  country  from  a  calamit^^ 
which^  had  it  taken  place,  must  have  shaken 
not  only  the  Administration,  bat  would  have 
convulsed  the  Throne  itself.     Faction  did  not 
however  less  pervade  the  Navy,  where  th* 
respective  adheients  of  Keppel  aiid<^  PalHiser/ 
carried  their  reciprocal  rancour  to  the  utmoilt 
height*    Thcr  American  war,  after  four  unsuo- 
cessful  Cmipaigns,  began  to  grow  odious  to  tht 
nation :  while  the  Administraticm,  depressed 
under  the  weight  of.  a  oontost,  to   which 
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the  talents  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
might  have  been  found  unequal,  did  not 
manifest  or  exert  the  energy  demanded  by  the 
nature  of  the  emergency^  Even  the  King, 
notwithstanding  a  display  of  private  virtues, 
which  since  Charles  the  First  had  not  been 
exhibited  by  any  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 
not  even  by  William  the  Third,  yet  fully  par- 
ticipated in  the  unpopularity  of  his  Ministers. 
As  he  was  supposed  to  feel  a  more  than  qom- 
mon  interest  in  the  reduction  of  his  revolted 
subjects,  so  he  was  believed  to  exert  a  more 
than  ordinary  personal  influence  over  the  Cabi- 
net which  directed  the  operations  of  the  war. 

.  After  the  return  of  Lord  Howe  in  1778, 
from  his  unsuccessful  Campaigns  in  America, 
the  supreme  naval  command  on  that  coast; 
as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  devolved  on 
Admiral  Byron.  He  was  a  brother  of  Lord 
Byron,  whose  Duel  with  Mr.  Chaworth  ren- 
dered him  unfortunately  conspicuous  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Peers.  At  an  ^u-ly 
period  of  his  life,  having  been  wrecked  on 
the  desart  Coast  of  Patagonia,  not  far  from 
Cape  Horn,  with  Captain  Cheap,  in  the 
"Wager**  Frigate,  he  there  endured  inconceiv^ 
^blehaxdsliips,  during  a  great  length  of  time*  An 
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intrepid  and  skilful,  no  less  than  an  expe* 
rienced  naval  Officer,  he  was  nevertheless 
deficient  in  the  judgment,  promptitude,  and 
decision  of  character,  requisite  for  conduct^ 
ing  the  operations  of  a  numerous  fleet.  On 
the  element  of  the  water,  an  evil  destiny 
seemed  invariably  to  accompany  him,  from 
his  first  expedition  under  Commodore  Anson, 
down  to  the  close  of  his  professional  life.  So 
well  was  this  fact  known  in  the  Navy,  that  the 
sailors  bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  "  Foul 
Weather  Jack,'*  and  esteemed  themselves  cer* 
tain  of  stormy  weather,  whenever  they  sailed 
under  his  Command,  From  the  time  of  his 
leaving  England  in  1778,  till  his  return 
about  two  years  afterwards,  all  the  tempests 
of  the  deep  seemed  to  have  conspired 
against  him.  No  man  could  less  say  with 
.^lus,.  or  rather  with  Holstenius, 

"  Veniorumque  facis  Tempestatumque  potentem  ;'* 
Virgil  having  written  the  line, 
**  Nimborumque  facis  Tempestatumque  potentem.'* 

During  the  action  which  Byron  foiight  with 
D'Estaign,   in  July,   1779,  off  Grrenacja,  all 

the  characteristic  valour  of  the  British  was 

displayed,  not  only  by  the  crew$«  but  by  the 
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Captains  and  their  Commander.  Yet  the  ho* 
nors  of  the  day  were  divided,  while  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  were  reaped  by  France ; 
though  the  slaughter  of  men  on  the  side  of 
the  French  prodigiously  exceeded  our  loss. 
But,  the  West  India  islands,  one  after  another, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  after  the 
surrender  of  Grenada,  when  D'Estaign  quitted 
Martinico,  to  carry  the  arms  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  against  Savannah,  he  triumphantly 
swept  the  coast  of  America.  We  must  re- 
luctantly confess,  that  the  Navy  of  England 
at  this  period  of  the  present  Reign,  had  sunk 
to  a  point  of  depression  hardly  conceivable, 
when  compared  with  the  times  of  Hawke, 
Saunders,  and  Boscawen  ;  or  if  placed  near 
the  still  more  splendid  period  of  Jervis^ 
Duncan,  and  Nelson.  We  may  incline  to  attri* 
bute  so  extraordinary  a  contrast,  to  the  errors 
or  inability  of  Lord  North's  Administration : 
the  popular  voice,  I  well  know,  sanctioned 
that  accusation  :  but  its  cause  lay  principally 
in  the  a:^ture  of  the  contest,  which  depressing 
the  national  energy,  unnerved  the  British  spi- 
rit^  and  allowed  fVance^  iluring  near  four  years, 
from  1778  to  178a,  aided  by  Spain,  to  make 
such  exertions,  as  acquired  them  a  tempo^ 
rary  ascendant  on  the  Ocean.    Byron^  rm 
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called  from  his  Command  soon  -afterwards 
revisited  England,  and  his  name  occurs  no 
more  in  our  naval  History :  but  it  has  de* 
rived  new  Celebrity  in  the  present  times, 
from  the  poetic  eminence  to  which  his 
grandson  has  attained,  by  productions  emu- 
lating the  fame  of  Spenser,  of  Gray,  of 
Mason,  and  of  Scott. 

To  Bjnron,  succeeded  Rodney,  who  fills  so 
distinguished  a  place  during  the  unfortunate 
period  of  the  American  war :  a  naval  Com* 
mander  as  much  distinguished  by  the  pros- 
perous fatality  which  attended  him,  as  Byron 
seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an  un- 
lucky Planet.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who,  befi^re 
he  employed  any  individual,  always  asked, 
«  Est  il  heuretuv  ?"  had  he  been  First 
Minister  of  England,  might  have  selected 
Rodney,  upon  that  principle,  from  among  all 
the  Admirals  in  the  Navy.  His  person  was  more 
elegant  than  seemed  to  become  his  rough  pro- 
fession. There  was  even  something  that  ap* 
proached  to  deUcacy  and  effeminacy  in  his 
figure  :  but  no  man  manifested  a  more  tempe- 
rate and  steady  courage  in  Action.  I  had  the 
honor  to  live  in  great  personal  intimacy  with 
him,  and  have  often  heard  him  dedare,  that 
X  3 
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superiority  to  fear  was  not  in  him  the  phy* 
sical  effect  of  constitution  ;    on  the  contrary, 
no  man  being  more  sensible  by  nature  to  that 
passion  than  himself;  but  that  he  surmounted 
it  from  the  considerations  of  honor  and  public 
duty.    Like  the  famous  Marshal  ViUars,  he 
justly  incurred  the  reputation  of  being  "  glo- 
rieiuv  et  b(ward\*^  making  himself  frequently 
the  theme  of  his  own  discourse.     He  talked 
much  and  freely  upon  every  subject;    con- 
cealed  nothing  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
regardless  who  were  present ;    and  dealt  his 
censures,  as  well  as  his  praises,  with  imprudent 
liberality :  qualities  which  necessarily  procured 
him  many  enemies,  particularly  in  his  ovm 
profession.     Throughout  his  whole  life,  two 
passions,  both  highly  injurious  to  his  repose, 
women  and  Play,  carried  him  into  many  ex- 
cesses.    It  was  universally  believed  that  he 
had  been  distinguished  in  his  youth,  by  the 
personal  attachment  of  the  Princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  George  the  Second,  who  displayed 
the  same  partiality  for   Rodney,   which  her 
cousin,  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Prussia,  mani- 
fested for  Trenck.     A  living  evidence  of  the 
former  connexion  existed,  unless  fame  had  re- 
course to  fiction  for  support.    But,  detraction, 
ta  every  age,  from  Elizabeth  down  to  the  pre* 
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sent  times,  has  not  spared  the  most  illustrious 
females. 

The  love  of  Play  had  proved  more  ruin* 
ous  in  its  efiects  to  Rodney,   and  that  in* 
dulgence  compelled  him,  after  quitting  Eng- 
land, to  take  refuge  at  Paris.     So  great  was 
his  pecuniary  distress  while  he  resided  in  th6 
French  Capital,  as  to  induce  him  to  send  over 
his  second  wife  to  London,  early  in    1777^ 
with  the  view  of  procuring  a    subscription 
to  be  opened   among  the  Members  of  th6 
Club  at  White's,  for  his  relief.    Lady  Rodney 
finding  it  however  impracticable  to  raise  any 
supplies  from  that  source ;  after  much  inef* 
fectual  solicitation  among  Sir  George's  former 
friends,  finally  renounced  the  attempt.    The 
old  Marshal  de  Biron  having  soon  afterwards, 
by  an  act  of  liberality,  enabled  Rodney  to  re- 
visit his  country,  he  made  the  strongest  appli- 
cations to  the  Admiralty  for  employment.  His 
private  circumstances,  indeed,  imperiously  de- 
manded every  exertion  when  he  was  named, 
towards  the  Autumn  of  1779,  to  command 
the    expedition  then    fitting   out   at    Ports^ 
mouth,  for  the  West  Indies.    I  passed  much 
time   with   him,  at  his   residence  in  Cleve* 
land  Row,  St.  James's,  down  to  the  very  mot* 
X  4 


ment  of  his  depoiture.  Naturally  sanguine 
and  confident,  he  anticipated  in  his  daily  con- 
versation, with  a  sort  of  certainty,  the  future 
success  which  he  should  obtain  over  the  enemy ; 
and  he  had  not  only  already  conceived,  but 
he  had  delineated,  on  paper  the  naval  Ma- 
noeuvre of  breaking,  or  intersecting  the  Line, 
to  which  he  afterwards  was  indebted  in  an 
eminent  degree,  for  his  brilliant  victory  over 
De  Grasse :  a  Manoeuvre  then  new  in  maritime 
Tactics,  though  now  become  familiar  to  us  ; 
and  which  Nelson  practised  with  so  much  eft 
feet,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions.  Rodney  possessed  no  su- 
perior parts ;  but,  unlike  Keppel,  his  enterpriz- 
ing  spirit  always  impelled  him  rather  to  risk, 
than  to  act  with  caution,  when  in  presence  of 
the  enemy.  The  ardor  of  his  character  sup- 
plied, in  some  degree,  the  physical  defects  of 
his  health  and  constitution,  already  impaired 
by  various  causes :  while  his  happy  audacity, 
directed  by  the  nautical  skill  of  others,  con- 
trouled  by  science,  and  propelled  by  fayour- 
ftble  circumstances,  at  length  enabled  him  to 
drssdpate  the  gloom  that  had  so  long  over- 
hung our  naval  Annals,  at  the  same  time 
thai  he  covered  himself  with  great  personal 
glory. 
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Tbe  Ministry  sustained  about  this  time^  a 
diminution  of  strength,  and  a  loss  of  talentain 
the  House  of  Peers,  which  an  Admini^ation 
so  unpopular  could  ill  afford,  by  the  defection 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  suddenly  went  over  to 
the. side  of  Opposition.  His  decease,  not  less 
sudden  in  its  nature,  took  place  immediately 
afterwards.  He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
parliamentary  abilities,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  many  glaring  vices  of  his  private  character, 
might  have  made  a  conspicuous  political  figure, 
if  he  had  not  been  carried  off  in  the  prime  of 
life.  His  fieither,  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  well 
known  as  an  Historian  and  a  Poet,  derived 
not  less  respect  from  the  elevation  of  his 
mind,  and  his  many  domestic  virtues.  The 
second  Lord  Lyttelton,  by  the  profligacy  of 
his  conduct,  and  the  abuse  of  his  talents, 
seemed  to  emulate  Dryden's  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, or  Pope's  Duke  of  Wharton ;  both 
of  whom  he  resembled  in  the  superiority  of  his 
natural  endowments,  as  well  as  in  the  peculi* 
arity  of  his  end.  Villiers,  the  "  Zimri"  of 
Dryden's  Poem  of  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel;"  after  exhausting  his  health,  and  squan- 
dering his  immense  fortune  in  every  species* 
of  excess  or  riot,  expired,  as  is  well  Icnown, 
at  a  wretched  tenement,  on  his  own  estate 
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near  Helmsleyi  in  Yorkshire,  abandoned  by  all 
his  former  admirers. .  Wharton,  who  acted  a 
part  under  George  the  First,  hardly  less  dis- 
tinguished or  eccentric,  than  Villiers  had  per- 
formed under  Charles  the  Second;  terminated 
his  equally  extraordinary  career,  exiled  and 
attainted,  among  the  Pyrenees,  in  an  obscure 
Monastery  of  Catalonia,  worn  out  by  his  pur- 
suit of  pleasures.  Lyttelton,  when  scarcely 
thirty-six,  breathed  his  last  at  a  country  house 
near  Epsom,  called  Pit  Place,  from  its  situa- 
tion in  a  chalk  pit,  where  he  witnessed,  as  he 
conceived,  a  supernatural  appearance. 

Having  gone  down  there  for  purposes  of 
recreation,  with  a  gay  party  of  both  sexes, 
several  among  whom  I  personally  knew  ;  he 
had  retired  to  bed,  when  a  noise  which  resem- 
bled the  fluttering  of  a  dove  or  pidgeon  heard 
at  his  chamber  window,  attracted  his  attention. 
He  then  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  female  figure, 
which  approaching  the  foot  of  the  bed,  an- 
nounced to  him  that  in  three  days  precisely 
from  that  time,  he  should  be  called  from 
this  state  of  existence.  In  whatever  manner 
the  supposed  intimation  was  conveyed,  whe- 
ther by  sound  or  by  impression,  it  is  certain 
that  Lord  Lyttelton  consider^  the  circum- 
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Stance  as  real ;  that  he  mentioned  it  as  such, 
to  those  persons  who  were  in  the  house  with 
him,  that  it  deeply  affected  his  mind,  and  that 
he  died  on  the  third  night,  at  the  predicted 
hour.  About  four  years  afterwards,  in  the 
year  1783,  dining  at  Pit  Place,  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  visit  the  bed-chamber,  where  the 
casement  window,  at  which,  as  Lord  Lyttleton 
asserted,  the  dove  appeared  to  flutter,  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  And  at  his  step-mother's, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Lyttelton's,  in  Portugal- 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  who  being  a  woman 
of  very  lively  imagination,  lent  an  implicit  faith 
to  all  the  supernatural  facts  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  accompanied  or  produced  Lord 
Lyttelton's  end;  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
painting,  which  she  herself  executed  in  1786, 
expressly  to  commemorate  the  event.  It  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  her  drawing  room. 
There,  the  dove  appears  at  the  window,  while 
a  female  figure,  habited  in  white,  stands  at  the 
bed  foot,  announcing  to  Lord  Lyttelton  his 
dissolution.  Every  part  of  the  picture  was 
faithfully  designed  after  the  description  given 
her  by  the  Valet  de  Chambre  who  attended 
him,  to  whom  his  master  related  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. This  man  assured  Lady  Lyttelton, 
that  oh  the  night  indicated,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
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who,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  sur- 
mount the  impression,  had  suffered  under 
great  depression  of  spirits  during  the  three 
preceding  days,  retired  to  bed  before  twelve 
o'clock.  Having  ordered  the  Valet  to  mix 
him  some  Rhubarb,  he  sat  up  in  the  bed, 
apparently  in  health,  intending  to  swallow  the 
medicine  j  but,  being  in  want  of  a  tea  spoon, 
which  the  servant  had  neglected  to  bring,  his 
master,  with  a  strong  expression  of  impatience, 
sent  him  to  bring  a  spoon*  He  was  not  absent 
from  the  rocHu  more  than  the  space  of  a  mi- 
nute ;  but  when  he  returned^  Lord  Lyttelton, 
who  had  fallen  back,  lay  motionless  in  that 
attitude.  No  efforts  to  restore  animation,  were 
attended  with  success.  Whether,  therefore, 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  any  new  shock 
upon  his  nerves,  or  happened  in  consequence 
of  an  Apoplectic  or  other  seizure,  must  re- 
main  matter  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Lyttelton  family,  either  from  constitutional 
nervous  irritability,  or  from  other  causes,  was 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  impressions  similar 
to  the  shock  which  seems  to  have  produced 
Lord  Lyttkton's  end.  His  father,  though  a 
man  of  very  distinguished  talents,  manifested 
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great  credulity^  as  I  have  been  assured,  on  the 
subject  of  Apparitions  :   and  his  cousin,  Miss 
Lyttelton^  who  married  the  present  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  died  in  a  way  somewhat  similar,  about 
four  years  later,  at  Stourhead.    The  second 
Lord  Lyttelton's  life  had  likewise  been  of  a 
n^ure  and  description  so  licentious,  not  to 
say  abandoned,  as  to  subject  him  continually 
to  the  keenest  reproaches  of  an  accusing  con- 
science* This  domestic  spectre,  which  accomr 
paniqd  him  every  where,  was  known  to  have 
given  rise,  while  on  his  travels,  particularly 
at  Lyons^  to  scenes  greatly  resembling  his 
last  moments.     Among  the  females  who  had 
been  the  objects  and  the  victims  of  his  tern* 
porary  attachment,  was  a  Mrs.  Dawson,  whose 
fortune,  as  well  as  her  honor  and  reputation^ 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  passion.   Being  soon  for* 
saJcen  by  him,  she. did  not  long  survive;  and 
distress  of  mind.  w<is  known  to  have  acce- 
lerated,  if  not  to  have  produced  her  deatiu 
It  was  her  ini$ge  which  haunted  his  pifiowv 
and  was  supposed  by^bimj  tohaveiantammced 
his  approaching  dissplutioil  at  Pit  Pfaic& 

Lord  North,,  who  had  presided  during  tea 
years  at  the  head  of  Admini^ation^  oontinued 
in  the  Spring  of  x7ao»  to  struggle  with  the  nt^ 
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most  difficulty  through  the  sixth  Session  of  ^ar« 
liatAent,  against  a  numerous  and  augmenting 
Opposition  in  both  Houses.     His  resignation^ 
anxiously  anticipated,  seemed  to  be  inevitable» 
and  even  imminent:  but  the  ministerial  dis*- 
graces,  as  well  as  the  triumphs  of  the  adverse 
party,  were  equally  obliterated  in  a  Calamityi 
which  for  the  time  of  its  duration,  absorbed 
all  attention.  —  I  mean  the  Riots  of  June, 
1780.    No  event  in  our  Annals  bears  any 
analogy  with  the  scene  then  exhibited  in  the 
Capital,  except  the  Fire  of  London  under 
Charles  the  Second.     Even  that  misfortune 
wanted  some  of  the  melancholy  and    san- 
guinary features  which  characterized  the  tu- 
mults in  question.    During  the  conflagration 
of  1 665,    whatever  stories  may  have  been 
invented  by  party  rage,  or  commemorated  on 
public  Monuments,  by  religious  Antipathy, 
the  inhabitants  had  only  to  contend  with  the 
prc^press  of  a  devouring  dement.    lu  1780, 
the  flameis  were  originally  kindled,  as  w6ll  as 
rendered  far  more  destructive,  by  a  populace 
of  the  lowest  and  vilest  description,    who 
carried  with  them,  wherever  they  moved,  the 
materials  of  universal  ruin.    It  was  only  in 
tiieir  blood,  by  the  interposition  of  an  over-^ 
whebmng  military  foree^  that  the  convulsion 
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became  finally  arrested;  and  that  London, 
after  being  desolated  by  fue,  was  rescued  from 
plunder,  bankruptcy,  and  subversion.  Even 
the  French  Revolution,  which  from  July, 
1789,  down  to  April,  18 14,  either  under  the 
forms  of  a  Republic,  or  of  a  military  Despo* 
tism,  has  presented  to  mankind  a  pattern  of 
every  crime  revolting  and  degrading  to  human 
nature ;  yet  did  not  produce  in  the  Capital 
of  France,  any  similar  outrages.  At  Lyons, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  CoUot  d'Herbois  in 
1793,  exercised  the  most  savage  vengeance 
on  the  Buildings  of  the  city,  as  well  as  on 
the  unfortunate  Inhabitants.  But,  neither 
Robespierre,  nor  Bonaparte,  though  the  far- 
mer converted  the  Metropolis  into  a  charneU 
house;  and  though  the  vengeance.  Or  atro» 
cious  ambition  of  the  latter  Adventurer  has 
covered  Europe  with  human  bones,  from  tlie 
Tagus  to  the  Moskwa;  yet  ever  directed 
their  destructive  efforts  against  the  public 
and  private  edifices  of  P^s. 

1  was  personally  present  at  many  of  the 
most  tremendous  effects  of  the  popular  fury 
on  the  memorable  7th  of  June,  the  night  on 
which  it  attained  its  highest  point.  About 
nine  o'clock  on  that  evening,  accampapie4 
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by  three  other  Gentlemen,  who,  as  well  as 
myself,  were  alarmed  at  the  accounts  brought 
in  every  moment,  of  the  outrages  committed ; 
and  of  the  still  greater  acts  of  violence  medi- 
tated, as  soon  as  darkness  should  favor  and 
facilitate  their  further  progress ;  we  set  out 
from  Portland-place,  in  order  to  view  the 
scene.  Having  got  into  a  hackney-coach, 
we  drove  to  Bloomsbury-square  ;  attracted  to 
that  spot  by  a  Rumour  generally  spread,  that 
Lord  Mansfield's  residence,  situate  at  the 
Nprth-east  comer,  was  either  already  burnt, 
or  destined  for  destruction.  Hart-Street  and 
Great  Russell-Street  presented,  each,  to  the 
view,  as  we  passed,  large  fires  composed  of 
furniture  taken  from  the  houses  of  magistrates, 
ot  other  obnoxious  individuals.  Quitting  the 
coach,  we  crossed  the  Square,  and  had 
scarcely  got  under  the  wall  of  B^ord  House, 
when  we  heard  the  door  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
house  burst  open  with  violence.  In  a  few 
minutes,  all  the  contents  of  the  aparttnents 
b^ing  precipitated  from  the  windows,  were 
piled  up,  and  wrapt  in  4^Hies^  A  file  of  foot- 
soldiers  arriving,  drew  up  near  the  blazing 
pile ;  ^,  withoOt  either  attempting  to  quench 
the  fire,  or  to  impedie  the  mob,  who  were 
»dee4  fiir-to<>;.nui&ejroiis  to  adimt  of  their 
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being,  dispersed,  or  even  intimidated^  by  a 
small  detachment  of  Infantry.  The  populace 
remained  masters ;  while  we,  after  surveying 
the  spectacle  for  a  short  time,  moved  on  into 
Holbom,  where  Mr.  Langdale's  dwelling* 
house  and  warehouses  afforded  a  more  ap- 
palling picture  of  devastation.  They  were 
altogether  enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame.  In 
front  had  assembled  an  immense  multitude 
of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom  were  females, 
and  not  a  few  held  infants  in  their  arms.  All 
appeared  to  be,  like  ourselves,  attracted  as 
spectators  solely  by  curiosity,  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  acts  of  violence.  The  kennel 
of  the  street  ran  down  with  spirituous  liquors, 
and  numbers  of  the  populace  were  already 
intoxicated  with  this  beverage.  So  little  dis- 
position, however,  did  they  manifest  to  riot 
or  pillage,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  conceive  who  were  the  authors  and  per^ 
petrators  of  such  enprmous  mischief,  if  we 
jiad  not  distinctly  seen  at  the  windows  of  the 
house,  men,  who  while  the  floors  and  rooms 
were  on  fire,  calmly  tore  down  the  furniture, 
and  threw  it  into  the  street,  or  tossed  it  into 
the  flames.  They  experienced  no  kind  of  op- 
position, duriog  a  considerable  time  that  we 
remained  at  this  place :  but  a  party  of  the 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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HoMe-^)tt)tfAi  amvifig,  the  teniflMl  crowd 
htttaiitiy  began  to  dii^erst  $  atid  iw>  ankkmi 
H>  gj^rtj]^  dttf  faiths  <;wk)sit5K,  ^oatksiMl  oor 
t)fb^«ds  <Mi^R>€K;,  along  HolboitH  towfi'ds  HmU 

I  wonld  in  vain  attetnpt  adequdUdy  to  de^ 
l^ibe  dye  ^ctftde  which  |NneMnted  itse% 
when  if(^  iseached  th«  declivity  of  the  HiH, 
dose  to  St.  Andre^^s  diorch.  llie  <>ther 
l^use  and  Magamnes  of  Mr.  Langdale,  who^ 
ais  a  €atholk,  had  been  selected  for  the  blind 
vetigeattce  oF  the  mob ;  situated  in  the  feol* 
low,  tiear  the  Nortih  ^end  of  Jieet-Mwket, 
tihrew  tip  infto  tihie  hir  a  ^nnacle  of  flame  re- 
Mlftibljtig  a  Yolcftno.  Sudh  was  the  bieautffid 
and  brilliant  eflfect  of  the  iliumination,  that 
^.  Andrew^  Chtirc'h  ^iqppeared  to  be  almost 
scorched  %y  the  heat  of  'so  pj^odigiow  a  hoAy 
tiffire;  and^^  figores'Oii'the  Clock  were  as 
^titactly  |>ercep«}ble  an  ttt  noon-day.  -It  r^ 
netaVteA  indeed  a  Towa*,  rather  than  «  pri- 
imt  Btiiiaing,%  a  'state  of  ConflagraHson ;  mA 
^rotild  ^have  inspired 'Che  Beholder  wi€h  a  sen- 
tiffteutt ^ admAratlonidlied  to  pleaerore^  tf  A 
itt^1)eeta  possible  «oMpamte  the  object,  idMi 
4(ii  ctmises^and  in  cottsequeiieiw.  ^etWiMNKfl 
^Mt  however  nugmeAt  ^  i^i^  entUb^ewm- 


«M*,  iWjhigb  <5Qiiii4©t%  ^ci;#^  .^p  tt«  fTfec^f 

i^mty  yarda  of  jftie  BuHdiagf  hv«  th^  pi^j^ 
Iftce,  t^ugh  atm  pi^Qcipii^  $;QWP6^4  <c|f 
pi9!»oii£i  fll^ufed  by  curiosity,  j^t  ;eyi4f»dy 
btgm  here  do  a^suia^  »  fl»9i9P  ^fspr;,isfk  fmi 

iancet  imd  iiihe  ordm^fy  Pi»iipe  f^m^  l9  ffW* 
iinue  its  Aiuotic«i§»  Wfcite  lye  Rtci©d  Jj^y  f^ 
waU  i>f  St.  Andrew's  .Cbwch-yard,  .a  WiOi^' 
4nan,  with  his  laQikwn  i^  his  }m^  pfm^  ^9f 
calling  the  Jbaur,  af  if  in  j^  time  of  pso^yji^ 
^anquiMity. 

Fia(&ig  it  altogeljier  izqpractkable  fco 
:£arce  ^ur  way  any  Luther  down  Ucdfaom- 
HiH,  and  h^^ag  that  the  ile^  prison  had 
be^  ^set  <m  fice,  we  penetrated  througb  a 
jmmfoer  6f  narrow  ladies,  behind  St.  A^drev^s 
4^urc^,  and  pMsentiy  found  aatselves  in  the 
4ni4dle  4if  'S^ett^^tket  Hew,  |}ie  «aaid  De- 
Y  2 
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sthiction  raged,  but  in  a  different  stage  of  its 
progress.  Mr.  Langdale's  houses  were  already 
at  the  height  of  their  demolition :   the  Fleet 
prison  on  the  contrary  was  only  beginning 
to  blaze,  and  the  sparks  or  flaming  particles 
that  filled  the  air,  fell  so  thick  upon  us  on 
every  side,  as  to  render  unsafe  its  immediate 
vicinity.     Meanwhile  we  began  to  hear  the 
Platoons  discharged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  towards  St  George's  Fields ;  and  were 
informed,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Rioters  had  been  killed  on  Black-friar's  Bridge, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Troops.    On  ap- 
proaching it,  we  beheld  the  King's  Bench  pri-. 
son  completely  wrapt  in  flames.  It  exhibited  a 
sublime  sight,  and  we  might  be  said  there  to 
stand  in  a  central  point,  from  whence  London 
offered  oti  every  side,  before,  as  well  as  behind 
us,  the  picture  of  a  city  sacked  and  aban- 
doned to  a  ferocious  enemy,     llie  shouts  of 
the  populace,  the  cries  of  women,  the  crack- 
ling of  thefires,  the  blaze  reflected  in  the  stream 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  irregular  firing  which 
was  kept  up  both  in  St.  George's  Fields,  as 
well  as  towards  the  quarter  of  the  Mansion- 
House,  and  the  Bank;  —  all  these  sounds, 
or  images  combined,  left  scarcely  any  thing 
ibr  the  imagination  to  supply  i  presenting  to 


4;he  view  every  recdilection  which  the  dsasip 
descriptions  in  Virgil,  or  in  Tacitus^  have 
impressed  on  the  mind  in  youth,  but  which  I 
so  little  expected  to  see  exemplified  in  the 
Capital  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  yet  satisfied,  and  hearing  that  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  was  going  on  at  the  Bank,  between 
the  Soldiery  and  the  Rioters,  we  determined, 
if  possible,  to  reach  that  spot.  We  accord- 
ingly proceeded  through  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard towards  it,  and  had  advanced  without 
impediment  to  the  Poultry,  within  about  sixty 
paces  of  the  Mansion  House,  when  our  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  a  Centinel,  who  ac- 
quainted us  that  the  Mob  had  been  repulsed 
in  their  attempt  upon  the  Bank  j  but,  that  we 
could  penetrate  no  further  in  that  direction, 
as  his  orders  were  peremptory,  not  to  suffer 
the  passage  of  any  person.  Cheapside,  silent 
and  empty,  unlike  the  Streets  that  we  had 
visited,  presented  neither  the  appearance  of 
tumult,  nor  of  confusion ;  though  to  the  East, 
West,  and  South,  all  was  disorder.  This  con-, 
trast  formed  not  the  least  striking  circum- 
stance of  the  moment.  Prevent^  thus  from 
approaching  any  nearer  to  the  Bank,  satiated 
.in  some  measure  with  the  scenes  which  we^ 
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dfMatidHi  WfaicK,  f78m  Ott»  ^rst  blighting  neir 
61bdm$biii^  S^rmfH,  h^  m  b««tt  ^rfistmei 
^  fbbt;  #(!  iietolVM  td  raurfi  to  the  w^  end 
of  the  town.  On  LU%Me  Hill  we  wto6  fo]> 
tunate  enough  to  find  a  Hackney  Coach,  wMch 
}^^fM  h'i  sSftiy  b&dk<  bbout  Iblir  o'clock  in 

it  is  inmossihil&  ibr  til^  ihd^  ^UdSbed 

g^eifsoh  withoul '  vioMtirig    tnlth,   ttt    ae6Usi 
ie  dppowtibii  of  lidviflg  h^  &Hy  ^aitiel- 
|>aiion  as   a  body,    dif 6ct    6t    indii«ct,   i^ 
tfieie  oiiiiiges.    "iThfey  ^ferfe   indeed  thettt<. 
selves,   indiviciually,  this   fabj^fct*  (tf  pojfJtiMi: 
prejudice  and  violehisis,  n'dt  ]kks  th^n  thb  Mi<- 
msfers;  Sir  iS^df^  SaVllb*i  houife,   itt  Lei- 
cester Square,  having  b^h  tnfe  ttF  thfe  Ifr&t 
assaiiea.and  iiruhdei*fed  b^  thfe  nWb.    Dfevott-' 
stiir'e  l^oM  ih  Ki^adilfy,  ihendcfed  ^Wth  »*fe 
saihe  late,  w4^  'M'Si(!'eitd  th  ^6  in!iebui«,  tiift 
tke  Idfucim  dt  bfeVijftshirt  Jfi'dditig  to  he5- 
few,  (ii  not  Vfehtttfi  to  tfehlairi  flii  it  ftllfet 
dusk,  fer  a  con'sidferiibte  tlmfe»   "St^  tfodt  1^- 
liige  ai  tibr^  iCJIei'Mt^  in  !6ferkie»iy  iSqtAS^, 
'wTiere  stle'tfeeinecl  kers8$f«aJfe  ftcRta  iatkc*-,  «rW 
taj  '^oVK  i^r  sucTc^^siVe  )i*2gl^>  ^  <^  i^ft^  Mr 
a  smatt'  U'be^,  p)&teA  th'tb^  IMt^  ffi&offr. 


MM^oibtt  pWKmMf  both  mnmf  t^the  lijg^est 
xmh  mtber  qukted  thfeir  oim  f«wi^Q^fff  i^nt 
tiMor  mo9i  valuiihle  a£B)cti  Md  jewftla  into  tht 
countrj.  Thd  ftrrt  Miwiler,  X4<«d  NoEthi 
passed  that  ilafmifig  night  «t  h^  effiml  iresi«> 
deooe  in  Dowmng  Str^et^  »c8Qmp«iiMii  bj 
»  fev  ^0nd9,  who  Imd  repaired  tbi^«f  to 
oji^f  him  their  perwnal  Mdi  if  cirommMiiicaa 
ahottld  rmder  it  iMc^wftry  fm  hi*  protect^* 

Om  «f  tb«sQ  GrQntlfmi^  ^  Jphu  Mae- 
ph«r9on,   h««  often   r^caimt^d  to   m»  the 
partieu(liar&  of  that  maoior9hlp  ey^og^^  whioh 
I.  jihaU  give  in  U$  own  word«fi  aiad  w¥ch 
yiU  be  perused  wil^  iio  cop^AiOQ  interest. 
^«  A   day  or  two  before  the  7th  <^  Jwe/' 
jmd  he^    ''  Count  M^tzmf  then  the  Prm- 
«<  aian  Miiwter  at  our  Coiwly  called  on  pie, 
^<  and  informed  me  that  th^  Mob  bed  dii- 
^<  tfrmin^d  to  attack  the  Bank*    Ih  addedp 
<<  that  tibbe  fa^^t  had  come  to  hiy  kvpwkd^e 
^<  throii^h  an  authentic  chmu^  on  th(e  ae- 
«  owtqy  of  whieh  J  might  depend*    Having 
*V  ocmvogrvd  this  in6)rmation  immediately  to 
^  Loud  Nartlb  J  reoeived  x»  the  moiwng  iof 
'<  thafb  4ayg  w  titfimprtiw  to  be  at  bi9  hmm  w 
'<  Popswi^  ^wt,  at  dimmer.    Wh^n  1 9»t 
^'  HKii^  i  ioiwd  Ur.  J&ki^  Ci|n£e«i^tad 
Y  4 
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^'  liOrd  Auckland)  Hie  Honourable  Greneni 
"  Simon  Fraser,  the  Honourable  John  St* 
"  Jdin,  and  Colonel  North,  afterwards  Earl 
«  of  Guilford-  Mr.  Brummellj  Lord  North's 
^*  private  Secretary,  who  Hved  likewise  in  the 
'<  same  Street,  was  in  attendance,  but  did  not 
"  make  one  of  the  Company.  We  sat  dowji  at 
•*  table,  and  dinner  had  scarcely  been  remov- 
"  ed,  when  Downing  Square,  through  which 
**  there  is  no  outlet,  became  thronged  with 
**  people,  who  manifested  a  disposition,  or 
•^  rather  a  determination,  to  proceed  to  acts 
**  of  outrage.  Lord  North,  with  his  habitual 
<^  good  humour,  observed  to  me,  *  you  see, 
^<  Macpherson,  here  is  much  confusion. 
'^«  Who  commands  the  upper  tier  ?*  « I  do,' 
«*  answered  Colonel  North,  *  and  I  have  got 
"  twenty  or  more  Grenadiers  well  armed, 
"  stationed  above  stairs,  who  are  ready  on 
"  the  jfirst  order,  to  fire  upon  the  Mob.* 
*'  General  Fraser  sat  silent ;  while  Mr.  Eden, 
"  whose  house  was  situated  on  the  opposite 
"  side  of  the  Square,  only  remarked  calmly 
«'  to  Colonel  North,  that  if  the  Grenadiers 
"  fired,  their  shot  would  probably  enter  his 
^*  windows.  The  tumult  without  still  con- 
<<  tinning,  and  it  being  Uncertain  from'  one 
<<  minute  to  ahother,  whether  the  populace 
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<*  might  not  proceed  to  extremities;  Lord 
"  North  said  to  me,  '  What  is '  to  be'  done, 
"  Macpherson  ?*  *  My  opinion,'  answered  I, 
**  *  is  to  send  out  two  or  three  persons,  who 
<<  mixing  among  the  mob,  may  acquaint  them 
^*  that  there  are  troops  posted  in  the  house, 
"  ready,  without  waiting  for  the  Riot  Act 
"  being  read,  to  fire  on  them,  the  instant 
<*  that  they  commit  any  outrage ;  exhorting 
"  them  at  the  same  time,  for  their,  own 
'"  sakes,  to  disperse  peaceably  without  de- 
«  lay.  But,'  added  I,  *  here  sits  General 
"  Fraser,  who  knows  far  better  than  any  of 
<<  us,  what  is  wisest  to  be  done,  and  who  has 
"  not  yet  opened  his  mouth.'  The  populace 
**  continued  to  fill  the  little  Square,  and 
*<  became  very  noisy;  but  they  never  at- 
"  tempted  to  force  the  street  door.  Mr,  St. 
"  John  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand ;  and  Lord 
"  North,  who  never  lost  an  occasion  of  jest- 
"  ing,  exclaimed,  *  I  am  not  half  so  much 
"  afraid  of  the  mob,  as  of  Jack  St.  John's 
"  pistol.'  By  degrees,  as  the  evening  *ad- 
<<  vanced,  the  people,  informed  from  various 
"  quarters,  that  there  were  Soldiers  posted 
"  in  the  house,  ready  to  fire  if  they  com- 
"  mitted  any  violence;  began  to  cool,  and 
^^  afterwards   gradually  to  disperse  with(mt 
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«<  Aitther  efibrt.    We  theu  sat  down  agiiB 
*<  quietly  to  the  table»  and  finished  our  wine.'' 

**  Night  coming  on,  and  tlie  Ci^ital  pr&- 
«V  emting  a  scene  of  tumult  ox  conflagration 
*'  in  ixk$stiy  various  quarters.  Lord  Norths 
**  acc(mi)|anied  by  us  aU»  mounted  to  the 
^  Unp  of  the  house,  where  we  beheld  London 
^  biasing  in  seven  places^  and  could  hear 
*<  the  Platoons  regularly  firing  in  various  di<- 
"  tections^  *  What  is  your  opinion  erf" 
^  tlie  recftedy  for  this  evil?'  said  Lord 
•*  North  to  me.  *  I  should  try^  my  Lord/ 
^<  answered  I,  ^  to  efiect  a  junction^  or  to 
<<  open  some  communtcation  with  the  Heads 
^  of  Opposition*  lor  the  Protection  of  the 
<<  Country.'  *  You  talk,'  iieplied  h^  '  as  if 
*^  the  thing  eottld  be  done;  but  it  is  not 
9  practicable.'  I  know  however  lliat  a  day 
i*  or  two  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the 
<<  opinion  to  given  by  Lord  North»  he  and 
*•  Mr.  FdK  perfionaQy  met,  behind  the  Scenes 
5*  at  the  C^era  House  in  the  Haymurket,  at 
**  ekven  in  the  forenoon.  They  held  a  con* 
<^  ference  there ;  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
**  conversation  which  passed  between  tbem^ 
^*  I  a^  whotty  sgnomnt."  Such  was  iSir 
lehU  Macpbmtmn'^  acboiint  of  Ihe  ckeaift^ 
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sttoioek  to  Tviijch  fat  wta  alk  e^wittesa^  M 
Uiat  motDbnt  6f  |)ttUie  calamiiCy. 

ljtt)td<Bt0rg€  G^rmaikiy  lik«  thb  first  Mini^ter^ 
hxnhg  viAktmbl^BoidB  Fmndi  borricflded  ih4 
pftsiages  ahd  entrance  to  his  house  in  Pall  Mal^ 
whitii  was  v6ry  nuBcetitible  6f  defence )  alfle^ 
whieh^  he  o)ioUy  waited  for  the  attack  of  th« 
popt^ace.  But^  the  Ridters  Were  too  well  in* 
inibrtned  tof  the  pirecautions  taken,  to  tdaktd 
any  attempt  on  him.  Evtsn  the  King  hims^ 
remained  on  foot,  during  the  far  greater  part 
^  tteat  memorable  night,  which  he  panted 
beiwien  Buckingham  House  and  the  Royal 
Milieg^  tohtlguons^  into  the  latt«r  of  Which 
Buildings,  4  detaehmetit  cxf  the  Horse  Guirds 
iliid  b^il  ekrly  admitted^  who  wei'e  ready  to 
Mve  ^tiiitd  otiit  upon  tlie  Insuicgents.  N» 
fhkn  whb  knows  the  steadlneii  arid  firmtaa 
whibft  Hi^  Majesty  haB  ilittce  dispUyed  in  th^ 
tftt^t  tryittg  situations)  Whtin  hw  persoA  haa 
t)efeh  texposM  to  danger,  can  doubt  Hwt  hm 
Wtoilld  h^ve  given  on  thlit  d^ciidioni  had  it 
^h  unlbrtunat^ly  nece^aty^  thifc  atran^flil; 
^prddfs  of  fcouf  age.  He  would  not  h«^  aittiKd 
\:h6  patt  which  Louis  the  SiXtHeHth  a3dlibit«d' 
bn  ^te  rolli  bf  Attgust,  l}r^4  i  when,  Uttdn 
Simifet  'dmitttiftahcfe*^  «tt»9A*«l«d  hy  t  la^agt 
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mob,  instead  of  defending  hmisdf  to  the 
last  extremity,  he  abandoned  the  defence  of 
his  Palace,  and  of  his  Family,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  National  Assembly.  George  the  Third 
had  embraced  the  resolution  of  repelling  force 
by  force,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  of  perishing 
in  support  of  the  laws,  of  civil  order,  and  regu- 
lar government,  rather  than  survive  their  ex- 
tinction. But,  happily,  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Populace  to  attack  any  part  of  the 
Queen's  House  or  Offices* 

Various  were  the  opinions  and  assertions  ha* 
zarded,  relative  to  the  numbers  that  perished  in. 
the  Riots  between  the  third  and  the  seventh 
of  June,  1780 ;  but  as  no  certain  Data  can  be 
obtained,  beyond  the  official  returns  of  killed 
and  wounded, .  the  amount  must  always  re- 
main .  matter  of  conjecture.  Probably,  it  far 
exceeded  the  computation  commonly  made  l 
and  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  those 
persons  who  were  most  competent  to  form  a 
sound  judgment,  I  believe  it  would  not  be 
oi^r-rated  at  steven  hundred  individuals^  killed 
and  wounded.  The  slaughter  was  most  consi- 
derable at  the  King's  Bench,  at  the  Bank,  apd 
tm  Black  Friars  Bridge.  Colonel  de  Burgh,  a^ 
Son  of  the  £9x1  of  Clan4ckai:d,  commanded,  ope 


«f  the  Ri^iments  sent  to  St.  George's  ¥hA^. 
All  the  Troops  did  their  duty,  notwithstanding 
the  efibrts  which  the  Populace  exerted  to  se- 
duce them,  by  calling  on  them  as  Protestants, 
and  invoking  their  aid  or  their  protection. 
Many  of  the  Soldiers,  in  reply  to  these  blandish- 
ments, exclaimed,  that  they  would  not  hurt 
the  mob.  A  great  Nobleman,  now  alive,  who, 
like  myself,  was  a  spectator  of  all  the  scenes 
€f  devastation  committed  on  that  night ;  told 
me  that  he  felt  strong  doubts  whether  De 
Burgh's  Regiment  would  actually  draw  the 
trigger.  Impressed  with  that  conviction,  he 
mentioned  Jiis  apprehensions  on  the  point,  to 
the  Colonel ;  who  instantly  replied,  that  he 
knew  his  men,  and  could  rely  on  their  prcmipt 
obedience.  The  event  justified  his  confidence: 
for,  no  sooner  had  he  given  the  word  of  com*^' 
mand  to  fire,  than,  levelling  th^r  firelocks, 
they  $»oon  compelled  the  Rioters  to  seek  their 
imfety  in  immediate  dispersion.  If  the  *'  Gardes 
««  Francaises''  in  1789,  had  behaved  like  our 
regular  troops  in  1780,  the  French  Revolii* 
tion  might  have  been  suppressed  in  its  birth; 
•and  Euprope  would  not  have  groaned  dftring 
fourteen  years,  under  the  accumulated  calami* 
ties  inflidted  on  it  by  Bonaparte.  But;,  the 
iiifference  (^  chacad:er  between  ,the  two  JSove- 


tuted  me  gimt  owse  of  the  ^iiiferent  ftte 

tJM9  Tlwr4.  vh?»  »ttwke^  pr^a^rod  to  de. 
fmd  bif  Tfer4»e,  h»  JFiiwily,  bfts  iGoiintiy, 
4lid  4lie  CQnstit^tiiQft  i^otmstsd  to  kk  care. 
l!^^y  irore  m  i&«et  sayed  by  his  d^dfiian. 
Louisa  ihe  JSuot^enth  itosueiy  id^iiufdoned  aU  to 
a  £sroeious  Jacobio  Popiiactt  who  sont  Mm 
to  tbe  9Cfiffi^d«  No  mm  of  courage  or  c£ 
^nti^  cwld  liaare  qwtted  the  former  Frinjca 
it  yi»$  ifnpoasibk  to  i^ye,  ^  to  xesen^^  the 
JRtt^iH-^tod,  yicOd^g,  a^d  fMMiire  Moqarcfa. 

Matty  of  the  Rioters,  who  f^  at  Black 
lP.mn  B»dget  or  in  jto  vdayaity,  where  Ihe 
jatMgbter  *wts  iHMt  coiiaideralde,  vij&ce  jumne* 
-dntel^  tfaffawo  aver  into  the  Thaoaes,  by  thor 
SMUfmAomf  Tbe.iwwge  it^iiob  <toQk  pboe 
M(the ftn^  tii^^fwue  v^ gmit^  ih^ugh iri^t.af 
way ilpBg  ^bcatipti }  Mki  in  ordfs*  to  <€Q«io6al  ob 
^mofa  fis  ^cMaJbl^  the  <»^piitiide  of  dsie  inim- 
*her,  M  'wdi  as  the  na^es  of  4he  pexst^ 
anfao  {>«rished»  «knilwr  precautimis  w^@  taken, 
^jjldiikhe^dead  bpdies  being  jcatried  lunray  dui>- 
hig  Ihe  night,  viere  ptecipitated  iid^a  the 
SSfv^r.  Even  tb^  impresaioM  made  tiy  <4he 
MiMdcet  balfa,  mi  4he  ihouses  ^^posite  im«b^ 

IK 


Bank,  were  as  nmdb  m  poflBiMe  eraaed  next 
iMflrmng^    and  the  buil^^  vrhstewathed 
GovenuaieQt  and  the  BJiob&m  aetu  to  have 
Mtan  equal  dispositioo,  by  ^mmmg  a  Teil 
awT  tbe  exisemt  of  the  ^i^gaky^   to  hwj 
it  in  profound  daclaaans.  ToColoiifil  Ikkoyi^ 
ainoe  deaenr^dfy  vmeA  to  the  JSrki$h  Peeiw 
age  itt  h&vd  Sbe£Ei^   wd   to  his   H^ 
jBient  of  Miliitiiu  the  Gountry  was  eminentlgr 
ijndebted  for  f  epeHii]^  the  hxy  of  ^  unob  at 
iht  Bank;  Mfiievc^  du2itt^Mmem<MGae]kis,.ijie 
iconflict  aeen»fd.doy&^  aad  tite  «3saflaxkts  .bad 
MxAy  im{»d  m  enbnmce.    Xord  Algemon 
Percy,  now  £Bi>jl(Qt*Beverley«  nwrobed  Hkewise 
«(t  th^  bead  of  the  JMorthnisiberi&nd  Mflidat 
ito  tbe  rsame^yot  Their  arrival,  tc^ether  witib 
ihe  energy,  .prQ0i|rtitttde,  and  decision  ^bidi 
.Celonel  Hokoyd  manifested,  prineipaUy  nnn- 
4n(sai  to  enssire ^safety  of  that  gnat )i2a- 
tional  ^tabUshuent  NmnbenconoQakditbetr 
wounds,  in  oorder  to  €«rade  diacDirery  of  t2ie 
yort  which  th«y  dud 'tak^)»i  the  ^disorders  f  of 
ihe  Cifiitalt      It  is  Jbowever  indiapitaWt, 
.that  almost  ali  who  pecished  won  of  a  ^w 
ioid  obscure  descciption. 

if  doe  mob  ihad  lB^/i;inicktcted>bgril^adeiaof 
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damentally^  overti»ned  on  that  night.  The 
JBank,  the  India  House,  and  the  Shops  of  the 
great  Bankers,  would  in  that  case  have  been 
early  attacked ;  instead  of  throwing  away 
their  rage,  as  they  did,  on  Popish  Chapels^ 
{Hivate  houses,  and  prisons.  When  they  be- 
gan, after  thdr  first  fury  had  exhausted  it- 
self, to  direct  their  blows  more  fiystematically 
and  skilfully,  the  time  for  action  was  passed. 
Government,  which  was  accused  with  sgs^ 
son  of  having  appeared  supine  during  the 
first  days  of  June,  awoke  eariy  enough  to 
preserve  the  Metropolis  and  public  credit, 
from  sustaining  the  last  shock  of'  popular 
violence.  In  fact,  from  the  instant  that  the 
three  Bridges  over  the  Thames  were  occupied 
by  regular  troops,  the  danger  was  at  an  end. 
This  awful  convuli^on,  which,  on  Wednesday, 
the  seventh  of  June,  seemed  to  menace  the  de- 
.structi<»i  of  every  thing ;  was  so  completely 
quelled,  and  so  suddenly  extinguished,  that 
on. ihe  eighth,  Jiardly  a  spark  survived  of  th^ 
popular  effervescence.  :Some  few  p^sons  in 
<the  Borough  of  South wark,  attempted  to  re- 
peat the  outrages  of  Wednesday ;  but  they 
were  easily  and  immediately  quelled  by  the 
.mihtaiy  force.  Never  was  a  contrast  exhibited 
-;moje  ftriking9.thaa  betwrnntl^ose  two  jev^ui^ 
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ill  tile  ganftie  eit^!    The  patroles  of  Cavalry,  sta- 

ttofied  hirthe^Squares  and  great  streets  through- 

^cMitthe  W^st  End  of  the  Town,  gave  London 

theailplsct  of  a  Oarrison^ ;  while  the  Camp  which 

«\ras^  iimmedidtely  lafterwards  formed  in  St 

^AJBttys' Pubdt^'  afforded  a  picturesque  land- 

soape  f  both  sides  of  the  Canal,    from  the 

Qdeen'S'  House  down  to  the  vicinity  of- the 

Horse  Ouards^  being  covered  with  tents  and 

troops*  '         • 

'1 ..       ' . '    ■  »  ' 

The  common  danger,  which  united  all 
jPaities  for  die  tim^  extinguished,  or  at  least 
suspended,  in  some  measure,  even  the  vi* 
riilence  of  political  enmity.  Alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  impending  Destruction,  some  of 
the  poncipal  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  re* 
panred,  unasked,  to  St.  Jaiqeis's,  under  pre* 
tence  of  offering  their  services  to  the  Admi- 
nistration ;  nearly  as  the  Duked  of  Somerset 
and  Argyle  had  done  in  July,'  17 14,  when 
Queen  Anne  lay  insensible,  near  lier  endl 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  hearii^  that  a 
Privy  Council  was  summoned  to  meet  on'thfe 
morning  of  the  7th  of  June,'W)ii<d^'sU  trfao 
enjoyed  seats,  at  that  Board,'  were  Called  or  iii- 
vited  to  attendyinade  his  appearance  in  m  un*' 
dress,  JUs  hair  disordered,  and  ^thMikimd* 

VOL.  I.  z 
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l^es  of  great  ejoBSitftro^oii.  Nor  did  kc^  ifThdO 
seated  at  the  Table,  wh^re  tj^  King  was  pre- 
sent, sf  ar^  the  Ministers,  .for  havings  aa  he  aa* 
serfced,  by  their  negligences  w  want  of  timely 
energy,  allowed  tl^^  AflWmblage  of  People  to 
take  place  in  Sif.  George's  Fields^  which  ong^bMl 
iRfeetipg  led  to  aU  the  subsequent  Ou^sagea. 
It|  is  n^v^rth^les^  incontestaUe,  that  to  the 
Decifi^^  ]^%nifested  by  His  Majesty  <m  that 
occasion,  the  saiety  of  the  Metropolis^  and 
its  extrication  from  all  the  Calamities  that 
i^pen4e4  ovw  il^  w;i«^^pfaAcipa%»  or  sdbsly  to 
>^^sqrib^d.  £li^i»tbi.o^W]lliun  AeThi^d, 
.^uU  n^jkj  bayei  (^sptayed  more  oabn  aad 
^yste^vi^  (^QUirage  in  ihe/higl^st  sense  0I 
^e.\^m\^^^um^  ^eorg^i  tlw  Third  exldkMte4 
V^,sq,^ji^S,mfmmt.  fas^iront^tihix^^wg 
,^  support  or  ^d^nce  (ml  Im-  Ca^ 
aiHia  ?rieoe^  of  feeUie  character  would 
V$l?{^:4$W^i  h^/  tiame  foEva^d,  and  eaiiubiled 

1^  i^  y/l^  bsowo.  that  at  the  Couneil  toiwhictt 
I  h^Vje  #iided»:  tib$  King  assisted  |n  persMm. 
1ili6i.gi*99i  quflstioiii  vasi*  there  discussed,  oil 
iy)^l\^hi9g«dth^  protection^  and  presn^ation 
o^t^jQ^tali  aqnestkm,  respeotmgiwl^, 

^9il^hsi.ji(^tdi  J^^         himself,,  was^wtlh 
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reasoa  accttted^fii^yer  having 'ck^rty  ex- 
ptrased  his'  opinion  up'  to*  tha« timiK" *  iidubis 
existed^'  W^iA«r  P^on»  riotou^y  ioUecteA 
fogMhe;^! 'fl&d  e(Hnt)^ttit}g  Outrage  or  tt^ 
irbptixms ortheflEiMe^  hMfeter  gr^nt,  migiiA 
legoUy  be  fced>  bh^  bf  the*  nnKtaiy  p6^ei^^ 
wHhofttt  smkying  previotud)^  f^  read  the  ftiof 
AeU  Mr«  Wed(leibam»  sifice  duCcesiiittely 
raised  to  the  SgttHy  of  a  Barm  stnA'  of  ik 
£W1[  of  ©reiat  tfilSritaitty  wha  iftaa  lb€«i  At- 
Ua^y^gentr^k^  hairing  been  ladled  in  to  the 
CMmcil  Tables  srid  ordered  t>y  the  Km^  to 
<ieIwerM€^offitifid  opinion  cm  th«{»oint;  stated 
Iff  the  most  predse  terms^  that  any  such  As* 
seit4)lage  n«^t  be  dispersed  by  militAory  force, 
imdiout  waiting  ^r  former  or  readii^tii«  Riet 
Act.  ^  I»  that  your  declaration  of  the  law^  Si 
•«  Attorney-general?^  said  the  King.  Wed- 
derbum  answering  decided^  in  the  aihMk 
atrre,  ^  Then  so  let  it  be  dcme,**  rejdned 
His  Majesty.  The  AttMney-general  drew 
np^  the  Order  immediatety,  on  which  Lord 
Aimberst  acted  the  ssme  etetmtg,  and  the 
ci0inpiet«f  suppreswm  of  the  Riots  followed  in 
thfe  course  of  a  fi(W  hoarar.  Never  had  any 
pec^tef  a  grearCer  obligatioflf  tcr  the  jti8?d^us 
Intrepidity  of  thbil*  Swereign? 

z  f 
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Nor  ought  we  to  deny  the  merit  due  to 

Wedderbumi,  for  having  with  so  much  deci* 

sion  cut  the  Gotdian  knot»  which  the  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,   either 

could  not,  or  would  not  untie*    His  inexpU* 

eit  Declarations  on  the  subject,  involuntarily 

remind  us  of  the  aocusiations  levdiled  against 

him  by  "  Junius,"  when,  speaking  of  Lord 

Mansfield,   he  says,    **  Besides    his  natural 

<<  timidity,  it  makes  part  of  his  political  pUm, 

<<  never,  to  be!known  to  recommend  violet 

<<  measures.    When  the  Guards  are  called 

«. forth  tp  murder  their  fellow  subjects,  it 

"is  not  by  the  ostensible  advice  of 'Lord 

"  Mansfield.'^  /  Here  we  see  him  in   1780, 

acting  precisely  as  he  bad  done  twelve  y6ars 

earlier,  in  1768.    Nor  is  it  a  less  curious. and 

extisiordinary  Fact,  that  the  very  exertion 

i>y  which  the  King   preserved   London  in 

June,  178Q,  from  suffering  the  utmost  ex* 

tremities  of  violence  and  pillage,  constitutes* 

as  a  pr^wiplef  the  subject  of  "  Junius's  se- 

"verest  Reflexions  upon    him,   in  Marcb» 

<•  1770."    "  Did  His  Majesty,"    says.  he» 

"  consult  the  laws  of  this  Country,  when  hfe 

<<  permitted  hi^  Secretary  of  State  to  declare^ 

*<  that  whenever  the  civil  l^agistirate  is  trifled 
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*<  with)  .a  milituy  force. '  must  be  sent  %*» 
^'^  mthout  the.  delay  of  a  momeni^  and  0fiec^ 
"  tiially  employed  ?**  So  true  ia  it,  thjtt  at 
every  period  of  his  life,  the  King  manifested 
the  same  .  consistency  of  character,  and  sui 
periority.to  personal  appreheninon.  When 
n^yertl»eless,  we  reflect  that  in  1768,  a  Ma- 
gistn^  of  the  couiity  of  Surry  had  been  capi*. 
tally  accused  and  brought  to  trial,-  for  order^^ 
ing  the  Soldiery  to  fire  on  Rioters  engaged 
in  the  most  violent  acts  of  Outrage  in  StI 
Geoi^e's  Fields, .  though  the  >  Riot  Act  had 
been  twice  read ;  we  cannot  be  stirprisecl  lit 
the  apprehension  displayed  by  Lord  Mansfield^ 
to  sanction  and  authorize  the  same  proce^di 
iQg^in  1780.  The  Sovereign  alone,  as  Fttstt 
Magistrate,  impelled  by  the  awful  nature^^of 
tibie;£(nei:£^ncy,  and  he  only,  coiild  have  taken 
Mgl^Dtt  him  so  serious  a  Rbsponsibilify.^  '  ' 

,^  NOiindiVidual manifested  more  abhorrence  v/i 
thel^ioters,  or.expbsed  himself  by  his  decWy^ 
tions  on  that  subjedt,  to  more,  persdnal  daiig^i' . 
tfaian; Burke;  whbm  his  enemies  atiCu&ed  ol* 
haviaag  been  bi^ought  up  in  the  ten£f£i  or  prft^ 
ciples  k>f  the  Romii^  faith.  ;  This  conduct  iSM 
him  jgreat  honour,  and  proved' :  him  supdrilfr 
to  the  meanness  of  Party.  His  houde  in  ^ 
z  3 
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6€lt  but  not  ittioked.    Fo^  Vsbntented  himself 
ffith:ix>ridemfmg  the  Aythoni- of  the  Disor* 
dQr%:}Hlt  took  Qp  active  part  in  their  gap 
fxe^n* . .  On  the  contrary,  ihe^  r^med  to 
lend  any<  ^jtfMkd  tjfupport  to  Oovepamenli 
vbin,  ps@fi^^d  in  the  House  of  ConMibiis/tid 
Q€hOp«fiM9  fiw:  the  extrication  of  ith6<Oaq[»tal4 
t}v^Vtgh|lu7k$]i:  who  ¥r|».  there. pr^senti  lordly 
fo^pre^d  hi«k)^sbfor;Uftaniimty  aaidassoasu 
tlQUiiii  tb«t  inojnent  ^shatioiiaL  distress.   It  it 
|inp099hle,n(A  ta<ecci^eet»  t];utt  aii  they  thus 
^v^rg^  in^fllBitmt  Ikes  during,  the'  Riots  of 
fi9i%ft^ :  flP  in  1 7S(2«  twelve  lyear a^kteci'  tliqy  «gt. 
Ifibij^  «  §imilar  diveosiiy .  of  tondnci  i  Airke 
^flQC$ing  hj$^  pOF^ui  aid  to  piop  mo^arohi^al 
(^o¥«c«mei!M;,  while  Fox  remiuiaied  th^  i#Vk»- 
pa|^  of  Bepublic»nifiBi»  aiod  th6:*applogi4t^^ 
the  F/^Q«h  Bf^vototion.    Wilkes^  yfhb  mtjlft 
early  part  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  had  made 
|Q  i^Q^Ds  »,  recn»tance  toiGenarlii  Wajmnts, 
$91^99194  M^nimly  a  resi^tanee  .to  popular 
yioleiicQ,  ^mmgiiigt  Mrhoie/pnagxesSi  of-«be 
IB^Gf^i.  md  bftdi  he  filled  >th&/cbaiiiio£lGhi(bf 
Jlj^Upi^tira^  tinstetid  of  Kennettv  ^ooldi  U0fu«^ 
tjii?n»l#jt.lQr  bi^iVigour,  haveipreyshtedmapy 
9f^i^.^eidi«g4a€efol  Seenes.whioh  took^pl$ce 
W.tl»«(Sj)pitol,/.-,     . 


Allttctp^odtJgfreiiify  Oppwiiliiiiiv  of  th«iti 
deiestatidi  for  khese  ttiduiritMtt  fiitlifl)iii«is 
of  popyJEtT' fn^i  did  flb^  ltoiw«T«r;  ^rd(lude 
eboopldtc!  'cohiribtioiij  ^ftny  pdrMMi  -  stM  Imi>- 
Meved^  tiiact  some  of  ifae-great  Pit»Uiffil»^kfi^ 

Mgedtiie'Rifa/bers.  life  ^«iiyfti  ^)t^ie<it&tioA  {tf* 

in  tiiuftictdar;  as  M  0!j|je^''(tf  M<clftsdeS<»ft.'  It 
irSA  gcii^tdiy  a^rteit,  «}kt  )i«  had  ifai^^M 
with  the  Rioters  on  Bladliifl«ii!«*Bi>iclg#V%*^^t 
he  had  there  been  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
66^  fiftiHivi^^'  thn^k'lftio  -&^  ^v«<^,  by 
tb^  df  •  m  i(y#ft  piUejr  f  hiiU  itttt  m  fi&  fiad 
iM^eiVid^iitifidi^aKd  teiei6^^''by  hi^di-ei^, 
l^iKlclil^f  'V^  M§  l^micmt^.  fh#6  wlio 
i^'1%' ac^^nted  With  that  Nobleman,  and 
i^hbidiih^  fa»  style  of  di^ii;  ittstantly  detect^ 
€i6  i^if^ty^  as  well  its M^tytirtUfe charge; 
tbttidiUik  ins  evef  le^  '^tihgiiisfa^  by  aiay 

anee!  ftoiH  imitA,  %ftt^'he  c^irtai%  had 
z  4 
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the  gettQrA  ignorance,  in  mhich  peopteTenMUB-^ 
ed,  of;the  place  to  which  lie  hwlrwitlljdhrawn 
and  M»  Hnown»  a^i.vvell  as tvioient^.didike.  to 
the  Administtatiou  }^--^^i;be9e'Qireutestto 
conduced)  j9i^verthe^9tt$o  9)aiti|fwi)H.tIie  4^^ 
aipn  *  for  a.  considerable  time.  -  J^  jH^  b&gtn^ 
ing  of  the  ensuing  winter,  he  ire-appeared  m 
the  H<m§e  of  Lords,  ia  hi&  uwalt^ei4^  f  l¥^ 
stat^  t9  his  acquaiatoq^e,  tbat/e^})f,j^^))^^, 
hie  had'  gene  down  to.  bis  s€u^  of  Garfiifig^ 
HaUl  in  Yorkshire,  wh^e  be  hsu^je^pr.  m^§^. 
resided.;  .Suchas$till  remained ri^ag-^iilQ;^^ 
eici^buned  his  absence  by:  ^ying,o#Moli^:hMk 
been  hujrtr^jQr  w<>i«^ded  -on  the  y^rof  Jiiiiierji 
but  it  ?»  pjrc)baUe*tb4t  the  report  originated 
altogether  in  calumny.'  /i  ivz 

Lord .  j^reqige,  Qordoi?,.  the  prja^W  ^^^^^k^ 
of  these  lOUtrages,  w^  uQt  take^  iatoi  cuatofs^jyij^ 
till  two;. or,  three  day#  af|^  ttiejF.  ])4d.  beepg 
suppressed.  Minifrf:e^si  were  jrc^ro^ohe^  witih 
not  haying  .cffmmiti^c  him  1;o  f;1^  ^To^-i^^ 
OAthe  secopd  of  Jupe,  when  1^  ai^9§mbl^ 
harangued,  and  exqited  the  ^ob .  fto  ..^s^tort^ 
compliance  with  their  demau/ls  from,  t^^ 
Ifous^  of  Commons.  But,  the  atte^qipt  to, 
sei^  and. to  seqd him  to  prison,^  a,t  a  ttxne 


whfSfi  ^vwywexme  to  tbe  House  was  thronged 
W4t|i,fiaiikilucle8f  vrhtn  the  Lobby  overflowed 
Wih  fbffni  and  when  the  doors  of  the  House 
i:t^^:is4gl^tfaaFe.  been,  every  instant,  forced 
ipj.  ifouJd^haire  formed  an.  impmident,  not  to 
say .  a.  d^nger^ns  experintent.    It  is  difiicult  to 
fio4  ^y  iostfQce  in  our  Annals,  when  Parlia- 
ment received  a  ^oi^ser  insqlt}   or  when  the 
mexohecs  c^nposing  both  Housesvincurred  a 
gi^t^    risk  of  f £^ng   Victinfis  to  popukr 
vi^e^e.    .The'  mobs  of  1 641 ,  and  the  fbllow- 
^  year,    under  Charles  the  First,  directed 
tlpi^r^rageag^st  the  Sovereipi  and  his  prin-. 
(lljgajl;  af^vifi^i^s,.  not  against  tbfe  RepresentafiYes 
of  the^N^on.    Cromwell,  v^heja  in  1653  he 
dfj^e  x9^t  a^nd  dissolved  the  fliunjp  Parlia^. 
f^ent,  ^  i)%irf d  no .  oatr4ige  tp  their  piirsans» 
W  Wf^y  ^Qke  up  ti>&  l^l^tine  Assembfy) 
hj^ft^ajjUfeswy  fei^ce.:  TJhe  tu«idfcifiiA  117^33,^ 
^IjBU  .^Si5;^8^^    . Walpole  first  a^tenipted  rto 
^l^ji^^evt^^  El^jpe^rJ^^wi^,  seemrto  fomnr-tlia 
]|^fa|re§^  s^^ifos^h^QT  ^m^sif^y  to  ttee,  ptoceed- 
i?«8;i»i:?^8.feiiJ>¥t>  Umgo  intervaUo. 

K/.^nor  i;  '.o  f  ^vl^."     •■■■;'.. 
\y}X\4?flfff^^^  popjilace 

hadrfoi?)^  their  5fa])f  unto  the  J{o|ise.  of  Com- 
iHaiJ;^;JUor40eqrg?:w  not  have  sttiviv€^ 
tO'  ^:^(i9^^  ithe  e:3fploi^  r : ,  lAmy  Members  ii$rhQ 
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Irere  there  proseBlU  psffy  iiidigil«H^  «t-Mf 
<hNiduct»threateiicfd  faitn  wilhkntatit^lMtbt'tt 
soon  ta  say  of  the  rioten  riMidd  bttnVO)M&  iA« 
doors.  The  kte  £orl  of  C*iiatHii»  tlhUn  ll&.= 
Ifeniy  Herbcct«  followbdhim  olwi,<*«^dMt 
avowed  dd«ntlinatiMi}  «nd  Oenoftl  ItuihiLyi 
uiutle  totbd  pfMen§  Duke  <(^  AiM,  k  tMW 
whom  I  intititately '  kiiew,  m^  wh<H  -«hMr 
ineemcdy  was  capable  6f.e««eutSft^  tftteittd^ 
desperate  itesohitliofl ;  b^d  hi»«w<)i'd  rettdjr  t6 
pass' it  through.  £«^:6Mt^ti  Ibody}  M  iShe 
fintjintipSiaAiof  4h«!^]flok  tt  WiH'idwi^ 
rcthaiR.idisptttiye,  #h€th^  ttttlbil!tott»  fithttif' 
cam)  OT'aitefttyeiowof  itlil^  ^HfVnti'ifetttfedMiMAii:' 
to '  it^  <pflft  whkih ' ber' it6«ed,  ki'  'i^ii^ttfhii^, 
and  tHcitjng!  :th@ '^e6fl^  toacb'  of  Violi^i(te«f. 
Tfaafciim  waiinot  iasensibld  to>  «Kfel'<{K>Hti^ 
o6ilsBderiti<«irix^l0^  hd  0bttilfte^d^  hfil 
perapnaAiinaiieRee  ov^  so  VMt  fti^oHStttd^l^' 
crtniiolqbe  qne^otied.  '  lb  ^l^^iS^'etftiliil^ 
8iiUin:wto»titddfiibn,  ^fti^icf^  Mky'^ftid^ 
be  i^hiy  attributed  ^  bitt,  iiA6temm-  h&hM 
to  the  dera«i^ed'  setiite  of  hi»  uftd^fstaMdMg, 
though  nothing  in  his  conduct  or  deportment 
09(lld<;p^s^tily  -sul^dl  ldth'itoi^(!^ifM«^«ted 
airfc^hfe.-"'..H6iap^«i«*'-ii4'-fec!f^<ii  M^f^bfetti 
^«f^t»)y  mmet  ^  >hihii(6»;'-l«i[l  \k  ^osseMkM 
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8Mt«i)«)iHW:i«*it'to  bQimBgiiiedi4Aiat3ie'dtli6r 
fiMresaw  or  intended,  oi^ ^  th^ 'dmi'^^ 
vfhkk  "VKere  ^tonviiitted  .iaftei  tlMb^  scfMnid  oP 
June*  JBtkt  he  ihad  put  in  jntrlMii  a  ma^Mi^; 
of  viHoh  he  could  not  r^^ate  w  restr^  thti 
movepients;!  >!afQd  luiqiraationably,  the^ittiob 
which  set'fireto  Lo^doti,:  t^Tfts  of^  a-fat  mortt 
gavage,  as  weU  as  atrocious  desd^lj^tioitl^  thati 
the  original  assemblage  of  people  who  met  in 
Sit.  <ifoxge'/$  Fields*  '  The  hit^  S^r^  Kddnby. 
who>w4i&then^m  Offifceriihitltf^iQuai^dfei^  told 
m»9f  that  thaiiHig  heem  •smt  ^  hik  the'  liight  c^ 
tibe  7ld9rQf>Jiilie^  itgrli^b  d^  Bank 

fif^B^aitdv  ^.rkheihedd  ol^detachnie^iof 
htsIUginient^'iUe  thei^  &fUiid>IioiiA  JS^ec^tgfe 
G^irdon,:  wholjifi|i^ared/  «i^i<Mi^  -6tKleav^ttl^4 

txf  iBtip€ir>  ritiks<:sttDSfi'a9i''L<tt^>  G^o^ge'iteii^ 
C^ptmrRodBe)^i  r!to^8»*<3»g^'<«3i:  i^ 

eoiicer^<at  tfa^  acto  of  i^^l^ficfe  litiMthitliM^ 
addkig,  ithot  h^i  was  r«&dy  ^Id  tftkle  H»' ^^l^S 
by  Gi^itamEodarjr's  «id^,  ^  td' e^<)^e'lS^ 
persoQilto  ibe  utmost  ri^k>  te'o^defi^'  to  re^^ 
suitK  pi^ooeedings/  B^ni^y,  M4iO  i&fstis^ 
hmtoveic  ^hig;  siiicdilty,  and  jtistity'  Wni»idieltyd( 
hhn  lis  the  or%»dl  cause  of  all  the  cAaiaiti^i, 
Ateliited  any  eottkiuniicatioii  with  hnn  V  ciify 
^sdwxiiog  him,   if  be  iHBhed   to  stop  (lie 
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further  eflSuion  of  Uood,  and  to  prerenft4iie . 
dertnicdon  of  the  Bank,  to  ex^t  himwif  in 
Aspersing  the  crowd.  But,  whatemr  might 
be  his  indinatton,  he  was  altc^etfier  desti^ 
tute  of  the  power.  The  militai^'  force  aldne' 
saved  the  Bank  from  being  plundered,  and 
prevented  the  temporary  subversion  of  the 
national  credit.  •   - 

I  knew  Jifiid  Gewge  Gordon^  well,  and  I 
onc^  fu;ci(wpaiKied  ihint  fbom  apartjr  where  we 
m^t,;  it\i  Lower  GTQav:enQr  Street,  at  the  late 
Lpfd  Elcho's^:  to  Jlanelagh,  in  the  summer  of 
lySz^ia  his  Owo  Coach :  in  hisjperson  l^  wa9 
thin, <^  ^s  filatures,  cegidaiv  and  his  compUjdbn 
pale;.,  -  His  Qif^^oitexft  were>gentle,  faisconver- 
satipp.^ee^l^^,.  and. he  had  thejippearance, 
aj§^  well. a^  the  d^portminit,  of  a  man  of.qiiality. 
^her^  ^yf^  ^  however  spm^^bhipg.  in  his  icasfc  ^  of  ■ 
c^u^tepfi^p^  ^od  iidode,  of  expression,  that 
ipdj^Q^t/sAcniining,  or  a  perverted  tinderstand<f 
ii;ig,  or  both.  His  whole  income  consisted,  I 
believe,  in  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  Pounds 
a^year,  paiil  him  by ,  the  Duke  o£  Gordon,  his 
^rotl^er* ,  ItiS^rms  a  ain^ilarj^  r^ee^ 

tiAP»  .that, after  involving.  Lon(]on  in.  all  ihe 
horrors  of  insurrection  s^nd  Aiiarchy»;he  should 
have  escaped  any  punishmcoit  for.  t^^e;  pW'* 
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ceedings^   which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many 
individuals,    and  the  demolition  of  so  many 
edifices;    while  he  expiated  by  a  rigorous 
imprisonment  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  New- 
gate, tlie  publication ,  of  a  libel  on  the  late 
imfortunate  Qafeen  of  France,  who,  herself, 
pi&rishdd  on  the  Scaffold.     He  exhibited  the 
stronger  attestation  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version to  Judaism,  by  submitting  to  one  of 
the  most  painful  ceremonies,  or  acts  enjoined 
by  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  operation,  irhich  was 
performed  at  Birmingham,  confined  him  to 
his  chamber,  if  inot  tohis  bed,  for  a  copsider* 
able  time ;   and  he  preserved  with  great  care, 
the.  sanguinary  prbofs'of  his  hiiving  undergone 
the  amputation.     Few  individuals  occupy  a 
more  conspicuous,    or  a  more  unfortunate 
place  in  the  Annals  of  their  country,   under 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third.    He  will  rank 
in  History,  with  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade, 
the  incendiaries  of  the  Plaiita^enet  times ;  or 
witib  Kett,  jp' memorable  under  Edward  the 
Sixth. 

The  dements ^seemed  to  conspire  with  all 
the  foreign!  enemiesof  Great  IBdtaini  at:  ithis 
period;  theiHiirricane.ofOctober,:  1780,  which 
took  placet,  ia  tJie  West  Indies,  being  on^  of 
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the  most  tremendous  in  its  nature^  aa  well  as 
viofeiit  in  its  efl^cts^  commeniorated  in  the 
course  of  the  e^hteenth  Centur]^.     Hiough 
its  destructiye  rage  spread  devastfttfOD  in   a 
greater  or  a  less  degree,  over  the  ifhele  ehmn. 
of  the  Carribee  Islands,  yet  BarbaAoes  expe* 
Tienced  its  greatest  fury,  together  with  th^ 
severest  loss  of  lives  and  property;    A  friend 
of  mine»  General  Jamea  Cunnibgliam,  waa 
then  Gtwemor  of  the  Cohmy.    lie  has  related 
to  me^  tha*  aft»  remaining  above  ground 
aaleng  a»it  was  practicable  with  s^efety,  h^ 
aceompanied  by  %  numberof  hiV family  and 
dsomesfaies,.  took  refuge*  in*  a  small  celtar,  seye** 
ral  ftfet  loww  than  l^e  Ie«el  of  the  Street,  at 
Bridge;To^wi^  the  Capital  of  the  settlement. 
Heroi  indeed^  ih^y  found  themsehres  secure 
against  being  crushed  t^^  the  ruins  of  the 
house  ^ich  thegr  had  just  quitted,  or  froak 
being  completely  borne  off  and  swept  away 
by  th«'  force  ei  the  wind.    »it,  they  were 
soon  assayed  1^  twanew  mislbrtuneBi  agathst 
which  they  could  provide  no  suflScient  remed^f  . 
The  first  inconvenience  arose  from  the  severe 
€ol(twluchi|heyenduredi^  theiCiiaia«e  hawng 
ehangedf  in  Ae  coiu^e  of  a.  &w  hmv^  from 
intefase  h^att   ti^  a.  oonteavy^  exii^^ueb    The 
e*hftreiii]^  which  was  e^  ai  atM  more  alttrmiieig 
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<i%(fir^»,  thc(i»te{ic4  theii?  destraetioaii^  from^  the 
JSI^  yi^^  AofiV^  tk^m  in  gpeat 

itW!»^t3^,:i»  it,.ftitt.m  twrents*  While  they 
fQQiained yia  .^k  deidortible  akuation^  ii|ii  to 
^^  1^699  ia  wsitfijf,  doiftbtfittl  «he«ha*  ta  cgq^ 
^m9  M  the  cofiATi  whexe  ab«»it  tirenly  cf 
4^fi9.h»^«i  togc^di^ji^  were  of ouded  isto  a 
y^,  9£usrQW  iipftCQ)  or  whether  toi  atitempt 
XQft^l^.  i^Qie  QiQTQ  secure  shekeir ;?  ai  taU 
a^tbA^tm  N^Q  Q^  GeDecal  Cu]|Bingham'&  :fo- 
ml}r);¥tbft  ^y  iqKm  bi«i.  in  a  posbire^ivliioli 
<^:  ilf>f(,(u|iRJit;0»i;  yajtioyiiig^  saidi  to  the 

7i)^  itiiit^gto  i^^d'^nc^  aoexiei  neeeived  thi^i  pet*j- 

iRis3iQ%  ^h?tit  instftiiUy  ^v^iling  hiiaa4f  e£  it, 

h^  l^i^c^Wf^  jt^  Cx^Wfi^)  ffom  thtf^mpeiof  hijg 

B«fllj;»  te^ift^j.v^y  9hai»8>   mucb»  as.  we  ase 

tsiW^:i|p)b^Si«j^  in  th0.n»aimer  of  ^Hetteai* 

t9^.  P^^^  wj^  celebrating  the  imptial  qeiie^- 

iqapy^.  .  ^^  £11 V^  acUsi  Ciuaningilkain,  v^aim 

X^^f^ibo  imy^  ^^  nSHDec  duij  I  experience  a 

<^  mo)»i  gfs^&l  tei^mtiim  tkiA  wafe^  produced 

^^  hyh^m  wArmiiyMlik>%  ndiicltt  seemed* to  api- 

<^  Sitjtte  ifSiy^\Ma^frdiaas^,mk^  taiieidvify  my 

'r  l^*  c  I  l^jB^eM^\^Wieii)]t  stoBpod,  and  I 

^  deriyeittfiioQi^  ifees^enhial  seraoe  imrthe  lloj^- 

"« iriwi  ofi  that  ittdeadababte  nigiit^^ 
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The  situation  of  the  Niegfo,  impelled  by  ft " 
necessity  paramount  to  all  tie^pect  or  testrain^ 
reminds  me  of  a  fact  somewhat  similar)  which 
took  place  at  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci«  The 
great  Frederic,  in  a  select  society,  having 
been  one  day  more  elevated  and  convivial 
than  usual  after  dinner,  was  induced  by  the 
gaiety  of  the  conversation,  to  prc^ng^  the.  Ac- 
customed limits  of  the  repast,  and  to  detain  his 
guests  to  a  late  hour.  Hisr  Majesty  furnished) 
himself  the  chief  share  of  the  entertainment, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  sallies;  but»  he  forgot, 
unfortunately,  that  his  guests  were  men.  One 
of  them,  an  old  General,  who  was  often  among 
the  piersohs  invited  to  the  royal  table,  but 
whose  powers  of  retention  had  suffered  in 
the  course  of  twelve  Campaigns ;  anticipated 
with  extreme  impatience,  the  moment  when 
die  Eang,  by  rising,  would  permit  of  his  quit^ 
ting  the  apartment.  In  this  hope  and  expec- 
tation, he  long  supported  with  unshaken,  for- 
titude, one  of  tlie  most  pressing  demands  of 
nature.  Overcome  at  length,  and  yielding  to 
a  power  stronger  than  himself,  he  suddenly 
rose  from  his  chair, .  and  exclaiming,  *<  Sire^ 
**  Tout  est  grand  dans  Voire  Majesti,  jusqi^a 
"  &  Vessie  rneme.  Sire^  Je  Tne  meurs^**  ran 
out  of  the  tooip.    Frederic  was  charmed  with 
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the  ingenuity  of  the  compliment,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  General's  distress,  which  might 
however  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  Tycho 
Brahe's  death  was  caused  by  a  precisely  si- 
milar act  of  imprudent  respect* 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved  early  in 
September,  I  was  elected  one  of  the  Members 
for  Hindon  in  the  county  of  Wilts  ;  and  the 
new  House  of  Commons  meeting  towards 
the  end  of  October,  the  first  Debate  turned 
on  the  choice  of  a  Speaker.  Lord  George 
Germain,  not  Lord  North,  commenced  the 
proceedings  on  that  evening,  and  performed 
the  principal  part.  It  was  not  intended  by 
Ministers,  that  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  who  dur- 
ing  near  eleven  years,  ever  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Sir  John  Cust  in  January,  1770,  had 
filled  the  Chair,  should  re^occupy  it  in  the  new 
Parliament.  He  had  given  umbrage  during 
the  Session  of  1777*  both  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  to  the  Administration,  by  a  memorable 
Speech,  which  he  addressed  to  the  King,  while 
standing  in  his  official  capacity,  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  And  though  the  admo- 
nition or  exhortation  that  he  thought  proper 
then  to  use,  had  met  with  the  approbation 
both  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the, 

vox..  I.  4  A 
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Country,  yet  it  unquestionably  produced  his 
eventual  exclusion  from  the  employment  of 
Speaker.  Lord  North  having  tried  the  ground 
at  St.  James's,  found  His  Majesty  determined 
upon  the  point.  Conscious,  nevertheless,  that 
it  would  be  highly  unpopular  to  place  his  in- 
tended dismission  on  such  a  basis.  Ministers 
availed  themselves  of  Sir  Fletcher's  ill  state  of 
health,  which  had  considerably  impeded  the 
progress  of  public  business  in  the  preceding 
Session,  as  forming  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  re* 
moval.  While,  therefore,  they  passed  high  eulo* 
giums  on  his  ability  and  talents,  they  lamented 
that  infirmities  of  body  rendered  it  improper 
to  ask  of  him,  or  to  accept  from  him,  a  con* 
tinuance  of  his  public  services.  Sir  Fletcher 
however,  rising  in  his  place,  and  speaking 
.  from  the  Opposition  Bench,  while  he  was  sus- 
tained by  that  powerful  and  numerous  Pha* 
lanx,  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  latent 
enmity,  as  well  as  the  obvious  nuUity,  of  the 
Ministerial  arguments.  He  aflfected,  it  is  tru^ 
ttf  disclaim  any  wish  of  being  again  placed  in 
the  Speaker's  Chair;  but  he  took  care  to  ac^ 
Gdmpany  the  declaration,  by  an  assertion  of  his 
perfect  physical  capacity  to  meet  its  duties  and 
£itigues.  His  appearance  seemed  indeed  to 
presetnt  the  aqpect  of  a  man,  who,  though 
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^mewfaat  declined  ia  years,  did  not  manifest 
any  tokens  of  decay*  All  the  attadcs  levelled 
by  Norton's  friends,  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  at  Lord  North,  personally,  could 
neither  inducfe  noar  provoke  the  J^irst  Minister 
to  open  his  lips  on  the  occasion.  He  remained 
profoundly  silent ;  bat  Mr.  Bigby,  unintimi- 
dated  by  the  clamors  of  Sir  Fletcher^s  adhe- 
rents, after  boldly  avowing  that  he  was  dis- 
missed for  his  political  trespasses,  justified  his 
exclusion  from  the  Chair,  on  parliamentary  or 
on  Ministerial  grounds.  Cornwall  was  cho« 
sen  Speaker,  by  a  very  large  Majority. 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  though  perhaps  justly 
accused,  as  a  professional  man,  of  preftrr^g 
profit  to  conscientious  delicacy  of  priociple  i 
and  though  denominated  in  the  coarse  Satiret 
m  Caricatures  of  that  day,  by  the  Epithet  of 
«  Sir  Bullfiu:e  Doublefee  j"  yet  possessed 
eminent  parliamentary,  as  well  as  legal  t^*^ 
lents.  Far  from  suffering  in  bis  C^acity  of 
Speaker,  by  a  comparison  eitbej:  m^  Wft  ia- 
mediata  predecessor  or  succasapr  in  that  h%h 
OflBce,  he  must  be  eonsidert<)  as  viery  superior 
to  both.  The  Chair  of  tjle'  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  whole  course  of  the  eij^- 
teenth  Century,   was  i^evu  fiU«d  mth  lam 
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dignity  or  energy,  than  by  Sir  John  Cust, 
whom  Wilkes  treats  in  all  his  letters,  with  the 
most  contemptuous  irony  or  insult.  Cornwall 
possessed  every  physical  quality  requisite  to 
ornament  the  place;  a.  sonorous  voice,  a 
manly,  as  well  as  imposing  %ure,  and  a 
commanding  deportment:  but  his  best  re* 
commendation  to  the  Office,  consisted  in  the 
connexion  subsisting  between  him  and  Mr. 
Charles  Jenkinson,  then  Secretary  at  War, 
whidi  the  marriage  of  the  former  Gentleman, 
with  the  sister  of  the  latter,  had  cemented. 
After  his  election,  Cornwall  gave  little  satis- 
faction, and  had  recourse  to  the  narcotic  vir- 
tues of  Porter,  for  enabling  him  to  sustain  its 
fatigue:  an  Auxiliary  which  sometimes  be- 
coming too  powerful  for  the  Principal  who 
called  in  its  assistance,  produced  inconve-^ 
nieQces.  The  <<  RoUiad,''  alluding  to  the 
%>eaker's  Chair,  as  it  was  filled  in  1784, 
says, 

'•«  There  Cornwall  sits,  and  ah  !  compelled  by  Fate, 
Must  sit  for  ever  through  the  long  Debate ; 
.Save  when  compelled  by  Nature's  sovereign  will, 
Sometimes  to  empty,  and  sometimes  to  filL"-<-*- 
-i— »"*<  Like  sad  Prometheus  fitstened  to  the  Rock, 
In  vain  he  looks  for  Pity  to  the  Clock ; 
In  vain  the  Powers  of  strengthening  Porter  tries, 
'  And  nodf  to  Bellas  for  fresh  supplies/' 
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We  may  here  remark/ as  a  curious  fact^  that 
Sir  Fletcher's  dismissicm  from  the  Office  of 
Speaker,  conducted  him»  within  eighteen 
months  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Peerage;  an 
•elevation  which  he  owed  solely  to  the  jea- 
lousies and  rivalities  that  arose  between  Lord 
Rockingham  aiid  Lord  Sheibume,  as  soon  as 
they  got  into  Power :  whereas,  Cornwall,  his 
successful  competitor,  after  presiding  more 
than  eight  years  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
died  without  ever  entering  the  House  of  Lords* 
It  was  thus  that  Dunning  reached  that  Goal, 
while  Wallace  missed  it*  So  much  has  the  dis- 
position of  events,  which  in  cbmmon  language 
we  denominate  Fortune,  to  do  with  the  afiairs 
of  Men,  in  defiance  of  Juvenal's 

"Noste^ 
<<  Nos  fiicunus,  Fortima,  Deanv  Caeloque  locamus." 

Little  consolation  can  be  derived  during 
thid  gloomy  period  of  our  History,  from  car- 
rying our  view  beyond  the  Metropolis,  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Empire,  or  from  considering 
the  operations  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land* 
As  Greary  had  succeeded  to  the  Command  of 
the  Channel  fleet,  by  Hardy's  death,  so  Darby 
took  the  same  Command  soon  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  Geary's  resignation.  None 
of  these  names  will  be  pronounced  with  en* 
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ifatuaaitn  by  Potterity.  Admiral  Bsmngton, 
by  fah  fepcdse  of  D^Estaign  at  St.  Lucie,  ac- 
qoiMd  the  only  rencmii  gained  on  the  Ocean, 
£rom  the  domfitenceznent  of  Hostilities  in 
July,  1778,  till  th^  period  when  Rodney  was 
«nt  mt  to  the  We&t  Indies*  The  disgraceful 
di^Hrtes  between  Keppel  and  Palliser,  which, 
Mkee  eonvulsing  the  Navy,  and  dividing 
tftie  Kingdmn,  began  inseniibly  t^  fall  intb 
oftRlivion  'y  were  again  revived  during  the  short 
tune  that  the  House  of  Commons  remained 
iittiiig  before  ihe  Christmas  Recess.  In  con- 
aeqti^de  of  Sir  Hdgh  Pallisei^s  appomtment 
to  the  Government  of  Greenwich  Hospital^ 
the  events  of  ^  ayth  July,'  1778,  were  dis- 
cussed anew,  with  ail  the  acrimony  of  Party. 
Sir  Hugh,  in  his  defence,  read  at  the  Table 
of  the  House,  a  paper,  the  length,  dulness, 
and  insqiidity  of  wiiidi,  put  ^e  patience  of 
his  anditors^  as  I  wdl  rememb^^^  to  a  severe 
trial  I  have,  tumever,  always  eonsidared  him 
as  an  aide,  meritorious,  and  calumniated  naval 
Officer,  who  fell  a  sacri&ce  to  Ministeriai  ttn« 
popularity.  Lord  North,  with  whom,  not  to 
be  defeated,  constituted  a  sort  of  victory; 
and  who  generally  contented  himself  with  half 
tfittmphs ;  after  defending  Palliser  with  hia 
usual  abifity,  and  with  more  than  his  common 
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itnimntion ;  having  thu»  reacued  him  from  the 
&ngs  of  his  enfeinies»  aimed  at  no  furth«  ad^ 
vantage,  but  moved  for  an  Adjournment  esaly 
in  December* 

As  if  to  complete  the  Climax  of  our  naticmal 
vusfortunes  at  this  humiliating  period,  Hol'^ 
land  was  added  to  the  number  of  our  enenjiieg} 
war  being  declared  agaiufA  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  before  the  clole  of  1780,  notwith- 
standing the  r^ij^mmce  equally  felt  at  such 
a  rupture,  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
by  the  Stadtholder.  More  tlji^n  a  Century 
bad  then  elapsed  since  we  had  been  engaged 
in  Hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  under  the  pro- 
fligate reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  During 
some  portion  of  the  intermediate  time,  the 
two  countries  had  been  governed  by  one 
Prince ;  and  one  soul  might  be  said  to  ani- 
mate their  counsels  after  the  e^spulsionof  James 
the  Secofod,  when  directed  to  stem  the  current 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  arms  in  the  Nether- 
lands* Even  subsequent  to  King  William's 
decease,  the  United  Provinces  made  common 
cause  with  his  successor,  under  Marlborough : 
but  the  disgraceful  termination  of  that  great 
struggle,  dissevered  England  and  Holland* 
Af  iter  the  P«ace  of  Utrecht,  no  close  nor  cor* 
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dial  union  sabsisted  between  the  Cabinets  of 
the  Hague  and  of  St«  Jameses*  The  Dutch 
WCTO,  indeed,  prevailed  on  to  join  George 
the  Second,  as.  auxiliaries,  though  not  ailf 
principals,  in  the  war  of  1743,  undertaken 
to  preserve  Maria  Theresa  on  the  throne  of 
her  father  Charles  the  Sixth.  Unfortunatdjr^ 
the  Engiishv  Dutch,  and  Austrian  armies,  whicb^ 
while  conducted  by  the  great  talents  of  Eugtsne 
and  Marlbwongh,  had  nearly  driven  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  to  the  last  extrennties;  wb^n 
led  by  KcHiigsecki  and  by  WiUiajm,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  were  every  where  defeated  on 
the  same  plains.  Marshal  Saxe  demolished 
the  Barrier  that  protected  Holland  BJgmist 
the  overwhelming  power  of  France;  and 
only  the  moderaticm  or  indolence  d  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  which  checked  his  conq[uests, 
gave  peace  to  Europe  in  1748,  at  *Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  That  Prince,  had  he  been  animated 
by  the  ambition  of  his  predecessor,  or  by  the 
spirit  of  conquest  which  impelled  the  French 
Republic  in  1795,  might  have  entered  Am- 
sterds^m,  and  have  subjected  tiie  Zuyder 
sea  to  his  dominion.  Escaped  from  this 
imminent  peril,  the  Dutch  remained  neutral 
spectators  of  the  Contest  which  took  {dace 
between   us   and   France    in    1756,   wh«i 
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I1a;ndersf  which  for  near  a  Century  had  con- 
stituted the  Bdoestra  of  Europe,  became  a 
eoiintrf  of  repoie ;  and  the  House  of  Austria 
for  the  first  time  j<nned  her  inveterate  foe» 
the  House  of  Bourbon*  It  was  reserved;for 
the  calamitous  Mm  of  the  American  war,  which 
familiarized  us  with  disgraces  and  reverses,  to 
witness  Holland  openly  ranged  against  Grreat 
Britain,  under  the  bannei^s  of.  Louis  the  Six^ 
teenth  and  Charles  the  Third.  The  Opposition 
exulted  at  the  Declaration  of  Hostilities  tak* 
ing  place  between  the  twa  Ccmntries,  as  setting 
the  seal  to  Lord  North^s  ministerial  ^nbar* 
tassments*  Nor.could  it  be  denied,  that  the 
necessity  for  blocking  the  Mouth  of  the  Texel, 
and  probably  engaging  the  Dutch  Fleet  at  the 
entrance  of  their  own  ports,  in  the  depressed, 
as  well  as  inferior  estate  of  the  British  Navy ; 
augmented  the  difSculttes  under  which  the 
Administration  laboured,  while  it  encreased 
the  unpopularity  :of  the  Sovereign. 

Yet  never  did  any  Government  make 
greater  effi)rts  to  avert  and  avoid  a  rupture, 
than  were  exerted  by  Lord  North's. Cabins 
Six  Joseph  Yorke,  who,  by  long  residence 
in  Holland,  had  become  in  some  measure 
naturalized  $it  the  Hague,   exhausted  eveiy 
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art  of  diplomacy,  to  utem  thd  current  of 
French  and  American  politics.  The  Stadt* 
holder, .  no  less  than  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
nourished  the  warmest  partiality  towarife 
Great  Britain :  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  had- 
lost  the  public  respect  which  his  high  Office 
ought  to  have  excited }  and  the  nation,  im<* 
mersed  in  narrow  speculations  of  commercial 
advantage^  displayed  no  spaik  of  that  public 
spirit,  which  had  operated  such  powerfiil 
effects  against  Philip  the  Second  and  Hiird, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Cen- 
turies. The  Pensionary,  Van  Berkel,  actipg 
under  the  impulse  of  Maurepas  and  of  Ver- 
gennes,  precipitated  his  countrymen  on  war 
with  England,  by  signing  a  treaty  with  the 
American  Insurgents ;  precisely  as  Madison, 
in  the  Summer  of  18 12,  commenced  hosftalities 
with  us,  by  the  suggestions  of  his  Corsican 
Director.  Nor  did  Fox  and  Burke  arraign 
more  severely  the  measures  of  Lord  North, 
as  having  produced  the  rupture  with  Holland  j 
than  the  Leaders  of  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  inveighed  against  the  line  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Ministers,  which  led 
to  tiie  late  contest  with  America.  Both  wars 
arose  £rom  a  similar  cause}   the  afqiarently 
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desper^te^  dr  highly  alanning  condition  of 
England.  In  1780,  we  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
sinking  under  the  combination  of  European, 
Asiatic,  and  American  foes.  In  i8ia,  Bo- 
naparte, Master  of  the  Continent,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  to  those  of  Russia,  pre- 
pared to  consummate  the  subjugation  of  £u^ 
rope,  by  a  march  to  Moscow.  To  Van  Berkel, 
and  to  Madison,  the  occasion  seemed  equally 
favourable  for  the  developement  of  their  ran- 
courous  enmity  to  the  EngUsh  Government. 
The  measures  of  the  former  Minister  led, 
at  no  distant  period  of  time,  in  the  space  of 
about  fifteen  years,  to  the  subjugation  and 
subversion  of  the  Republic  of  Hollands  Fu- 
turity will  shew  whether  the  policy  of  Ma- 
dison, if  his  base  subservience  to  Bonaparte 
can  merit  the  name,  will  prove  more  suc<- 
oessful;  and  how  far  the  American  Presi- 
dent will  justly  challenge  the  future  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  more  than  the  Pension- 
ary of  Amsterdam  merited  the  support  of 
the  Dutch. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Maria  Thtresa^ 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  expired  at 
Vienna,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  during 
Which  sh^  had  exhibited  a  memorable  inslkice 
t/i  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    like  Frederic, 
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King  of  Prussia,  she  acceded  in  1740,  and  n 
great  portion   of  their  lives  was  passed  in 
mutual  hostility.     The  strength  of  her  mind» 
and  the  tenacity  of  her  character,  sustained 
her  amidst  difficulties,  which  a  woman  of  in- 
ferior resolution  could  not  have  surmounted. 
Since  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, in  1603,  Europe  had  not  beheld  any 
female  oh  the  Throne,  who  united  so  many 
private  virtues,    to  so  many  great  public  en- 
dowments.   Maria  Theresa  manifested  a  mas- 
culine mind,  blended  with  feminine  qualities 
calculated  to  conciliate   universal   afiection. 
As  a  Sovereign,  she  possessed  far  greater  re- 
sources,   constancy,   and  energy,    than  had 
been  exhibited  by  her  father,  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Sixth.     Her  caution,  experience, 
and  moderation,  restrained  the  pernicious  ac- 
tivity of  her  Son  and  Successor,  Joseph  the 
Second.    His  accession  lo  the  Dominions  bf 
the  House  of  Austria,  forms  an  unfortunate 
Mrz,  in  the  history  of  that  Family ;  and  was 
one  of  the  many  concurring  circumstances 
which  eventually  facihtated  the  progress  of 
the  French  Arms  in  the  Nethedahds^  after 
the  Revolution. 

Though  sinking  under  the  accumulated 
pressure  of  advancing  age,  as  well  as  of  dis^ 
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ease  and  infirmity,  Maria  Theresa  retained 
the  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  nearly  to 
the  last  moments  of  her  life.  Religion  and 
resignation  smoothed  its  close.  Two  of  the 
Archduchesses,  her  daughters,  Maria  and 
Elizabeth,  who  remained  unmarried,  con- 
stantly attended  about  her  bed ;  but  I  have 
been  assured  that  they  could  not  prevail  on 
their  mother,  though  they  earnestly  entreated 
it,  even  a  short  time  preceding  her  dissolu- 
tion, to  bequeath  her  blessing  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Amelia,  their  Sister.  That  Princess, 
who  had  been  married  to  Don  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Parma,  was  supposed  to  have 
.committed  great  irregularities  of  every  kind. 
Only  a  short  time  before  Maria  Theresa 
breathed  her  last,  having  apparently  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  insensibility,  and  her  eyes  be- 
ing closed ;  one  of  the  Ladies  neai'  her  per- 
son, in  reply  to  an  enquiry  made  respecting 
the  state  of  the  Empress,  answered  that  her 
Majesty  seemed  to  be  asleep.  •*  No,"  re- 
plied she,  "  I  could  sleep,  if  I  would  indulge 
•<  repose ;  but  I  am  sensible  of  the  near 
"  approach  of|  death,  and  I  will  not  allow 
"  myself  to  be  surprized  by  him  in  my  sleep. 
**  I  wish  to  meet  my.  dissolution,  awake." 
There  is  nothing  transmitted  to  us  by  Antiqui- 
ty,  finer  than  this  answer,  which  is  divested  of 
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all  ostentation.  Voltaire  himsd^  Cynic  as  he 
was,  and  always  severe  upon  crowned  heads, 
must  have  admired  it.  Even  the  great  Frede- 
ric, who  survived  MariaTheresa  near  six  years, 
though  he  met  the  approach  of  death  with  phi* 
losophy  and  fortitude,  yet  betrayed  much  re-> 
luctance,  displayed  some  peevishness,  and  per- 
haps a  little  affectation  or  vanity,  in  the  pre- 
parations for  his  departure.  Neither  Augustus, 
nor  Vespasian,  nor  Adrian,  though  eadi  of 
these  Emperors  seems  to  have  contemplated 
death  with  a  steady  countenance,  and  almost 
with  a  smiling  lookj  yet  manifested  mo?e  per* 
feet  self  possession  in  the  last  act  of  life*  M^ri^ 
Theresa  was  as  much  superior  in  virtue  to 
her  contemporary,  Catherine  the  Second,  a^ 
she  fell  beneath  that  Princess  in  brilliancy  oi 
talents.  In  the  arts  of  reigning,  in  courage, 
in  benignity  of  disposition,  and  in  solid  en^ 
dowments  of  understanding,  the  Austrian 
may  dispute  for  superiority  even  with  the 
Russian  Empress.  Ppsterity  will  perhaps 
confer  more  admiration  on  the  latter  Prin- 
cess, but  must  reserve  its  moral  approbation 
and  esteem  for  the  former  Sovereign, 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

January,  1781. 

I  AM  now  arrived,  in  the  course  of  these 
Memoirs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 78 1 » 
Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  political 
events  of  that  disastrous  period,  it  seems  indis* 
pensable  that  we  should  survey  the  character 
of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers, 
of  the  Leaders  of  Opposition,  and  the  princi'^ 
pal  persons  in  both  Houses  of  the  new  Par- 
liament. Great  Britain  did  not  dien  present 
the  same  august,  majestic,  and  interesting 
spectacle  to  mankind,  which  we  have  since 
exhibited,  even  during  the  most  disastrous 
moments  of  the  late  Revolutionary  War. 
Tlie  Smpire,  under  Lord  North's  Admini- 
stration,  was  diaken  and  <;onvulsed  in  almost 
every  quarter.      Domestic  ftction  pervaded' 
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all  the  Departments  of  Government,  infected 
the  Navy,  and  manifested  itself*  in  every  De- 
bate of  either  House  of  Parliament.     The 
English  were  discontented;   the  Scots  were 
sullen ;  and  the  Irish  had  become  clamorous 
for  political,  as  well  as  for  commercial  eman- 
cipation.    A  Ministry,  the  members  of  which 
body  did  not  always  act  in  union,  and  still 
prosecuting  a  hopeless  contest  with  America ; 
whatever  ability  the. individuals  composing  it 
might  separately  possess,  yet  inspired  no  public 
confidence  in  the  success  of  their  future  mea* 
sures.    National  Credit  began  to  droop  under 
the  expences,of  a  war  carried  on  across  the 
Atlantic,  at  an  immense  distance :  while  the 
commerce  of  the  Country  suffered  at  lea^t  in 
an  equal  degree,    from  the  depredations  of 
the  enemy.     Nor  had  Lord  North  provided, 
as    Mr.  Pitt  afterwards   did   in    1786,   any 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
Taxes  which  he  annually  imposed. .  The  great 
Continental  Powers  looked  on,   either  as  un- 
concerned spectators,   or  as  sepret  enemies. 
Joseph  the  Second,    Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  Bohe- 
mian and  Hungarian  Thrones;  imitating  in 
this   instance    his   mother's  line   of.  policy^ 
and  .occupied,  with    domestic    Reforms    of 
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various  kinds,    took  indeed  no  open  part« 
But,    connected   as   he   was    with,  France, 
by:  his  sister's  marriage  to  Louis  the  Six^ 
tefenth,     his    inclinations    might     be     sup^ 
posed  to  lean  towards  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  great  Frederic,  sinking  iti  years,  as  well 
as  under  the  pressure  of  diseases  and  infir- 
mities; satiated  with  military  &me;  attentive 
prindpaUy  to  the  improvement  of  his  do- 
minions,   and  the  augmentation  of  his  Re- 
venue ;  always  attached  from  disposition,  to 
the  maimers,  language,  and  crown  of  France; 
beheld  with  satisfaction,  the  augmenting  em- 
barrassments  of  the  English    Government. 
He  had  nev6r  forgiven  Lord  Bute  for  re- 
taining,  when  First  Minister,    the  Subsidy 
claimed  by  Prussia  in  176a ;  and  he  nourished 
a-  dislike  to  the  Country,  which,  as  he  per* 
haps  justly  conoeived,  had  broken  its  faith 
with  him  on  so  important  a  pcmit*    Catherine 
the  Second,  ever  anions  to  throw  a  veil  of 
S^kHry  over  the  tragical  drcumstances  which 
placed  her  on  the  Aussian   throne,  by  ag- 
gnmdizing  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  availing 
herself  with  ability  of  the  distress  of  England 
contending  i|gl4nst  so  many  adversaries ;  set 
up  pretensions  to  a  mafitittie  exemption  £rom 
the  Right  of  S^arch^  claimed  and  exercised 
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by  Great  Britain  in  time  of  War.  Fkurang^ 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Baltic  Powers,  in 
nnion  with  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm,  which  made  common  Cause  with 
her,  she  attempted  to  emancipate  tiheir  Nams 
from  any  further  mifomissiovi  to  the  British 
Flag.  Lord  North,  unable  to  resent,  w  te 
oppose  the  policy  of  Catherine  by  open  force, 
temporizted,  and  waited  for  more  propitious 
times.  Portugal  alone,  amidst  %he  general 
Hostility  or  Defection  of  Europe,  vwitured  to 
manifest  her  amie^ble  ^sposfHion ;  and  had 
lihe  generosity  to  refuse  to  jmn  the  Bsltie 
Corifedteracy,  or  *o  accede  to  ^le  AnoKi 
Neutrality  «f  the  NorthelSai  States. 

The  Kifxg  'at  this^jetiodijf  his  R«ign,  was 
fkr  {adttmced  in  his  fbrty^Shitd  'ye^.  Tlmugb 
he  came  into  the  worid  a^  1!he  l^ertA  <Mf  sw^m 
Mmitfas ;  a  fkct  whidi  is  Jnf^ispntable,  as  tiye 
latte  Diicfaess  of  Brttniswic,  Iris  sister's  ^h^ 
took  place  on  tfce  lith  ^9f  Aiigufi*,  1737 ;  4mI 
that  of  His  Msgesty,  'On  Ae  4th  of  9vm^ 
1738 ;  ye*  natu»  had  <;oi»feiTed  <m  idm  m 
s'ouncl  and  vigorous  *fhime«if  body.  Seims 
bom  in  NorfolHc  fitom^e,  St.  ^emes^s  Squtf^ 
where  Prederic,  Prince  <tf  Wales,  ti«fn  m*. 
sided;  Who  had  %eien  pereinptorily  4NrdeMd 


^y  a  abwt  timte  Ijeftwe.,  to  quit  St.  3m^B*$ 
Pelfiise,  hy  fGewge  the  Second.    I  ww,  Wft 
«»uchaiB#re  (bh«ia  a  Ye^r  sgq,  theidenticBi  Bed 
in  which  the  Princeas  of  Wales  was  d^yered, 
now  removed  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  seat 
<if  Woi^Q^  m  the  Cwnty  of  Natti«ghftin ; 
mtd  it  £i»ctblj)^  pooves  the  T«pid  progress  of 
domestic  idlegaiioe  and  ta^te»  iwithin  tiie  jiaat 
JiSgfely  ye»ra.    Except  that  the  furniture  is 
of  gc^n  silk,  the  ^B^d  »has  nothing  splendid 
about  tit }  and  wimld  ^ar^y  be  esteeiued  ^fit 
(ibr  the  )accQmmodatio0  'Of  a  iperson  ,of  ordi* 
anary  .coudibioa  in   the  (ppresent  itimes.    A 
4X)aiBe  of  srystdmattc  abslmienceand  exercise, 
iiad  secured  ito  iGeorge  tibe  lUhird  the  enjoy^ 
metA  o£  .almost  uuintei^rupted  health,  down 
4o  the  time  of  which  I  speak.    So  Uttle  h^d 
lie  been  incommoded  by  ^dckneas,  or  by  indis* 
position  of  any  kind,  fiom  the  period  of  Jm 
Accession  till  his  memorable  seisuxeiin  j78^, 
^at  scarcely  wi»  he  ever  .compelled  :to  ab* 
^lesxt  iiimself  on  that  account,  .from  a  'Leyee» 
jp^iGoimcil,  or  a  DtrawingoMKim,  ^dursag  eight 
^nd  twenty  years.    One  onty^  excepticm  to 
4lds  (Bfemark  occurired  .in   the  Autumn  of 
^7659  w^en  he  was  attacked  by  a  diftc^der 
l^at  confined  him  for  several  weeks*;  s^lative 
.ta  the  natui^e  and  .iieat  of  whieh  iMolady, 
B  B  2 
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though  many  conjectures  and  assertions  iiave 
been  hazarded,  in  conversation,  and  even  in 
print,  no  satisfactory  infonnation  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world. 

In  the  King's  countenance,  a  Physiognomist 
'  would  have  distinguished  two  principal  cha* 
racteristics  i  firmness,  or  as  his  enemies  deno* 
minated  it,  obstinacy ;  tempered  with  benig- 
nity. The  former  expression  was  however 
indisputably  more  marked  and  prominent 
than  the  latter  sentiment.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  tendency  to  become  corpulent,  if  he 
had  not  repressed  it  by  systematic  and  unre- 
mitting temperance.  On  this  subject  I  dhaH 
relate  a  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  me 
by  a  friend.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  great  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to 
whom  the  King  himself  mentioned  it ;  forcibly 
demonstrating  that  strength  of  mind,  renunci- 
ation of  all  excess,  and  dominion  over  his  appe- 
tites, which  have  characterized  George  the 
Third  at  every  period  of  his  life.  Conversing 
with  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his  uncle, 
not  long  before  that  Prince's  death  in  1764,  His 
Majesty  observed  that  it  was  with  concern  he 
remai^ked  the  Duke's  augmenting  corpulency. 
".  I  lament  it  not  less,  Sir,"  replied  he,  «  but 
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5<  itis  constttutionai;  and  I  am  much  mis- 
<<  taken  if  Your  Majesty  will  not  become  as 
<<  large  as  myself,  before  you  attain  to  my 
**  age."  "  It  arises  from  your  not  using  suffir 
«*  dent  exercise,'*  answered  the  King.  "  I 
*«  use,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Duke,  "  con- 
"  stant  and  severe  exercise  of  every  kind. 
*«  But  there  is  another  effort  requisite,  in 
<«  order  to  repress  this  tendency,  which  is 
*<  much  more  difficult  to  practise;  and  without 
<«  which,  no  exercise,  however  violent,  will 
^<  suffice.  I  mean,  great  renunciation  and  tem- 
.**  perance.  Nothing  else  can  prevent  Your 
"  Majesty  from  growing  to  my  size."  The 
King  made  little  reply ;  but  the  Duke's  words 
sank  deep,  and  produced  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  mind.  From  that  day  he  formed  the 
resolution,  as  he  assured  Lord  Mansfield,  of 
checking  his  constitutional  inclination  to  cor- 
pulency, by  unremitting  restraint  upon  his  ap* 
petite :  a  determination  which  he  carried  into 
complete  effect,  in  defiance  of  every  temptation. 

Perhsqps  no  Sovereign*  of  whom  History,  an- 
cient or  modem,  makes  mention  in  any  age  of 
the  earth,  has  exceeded  him  in  the  practice  of 
this  virtue.  It  is  a  fact,  that  during  many  years 
of  his  life,  after  coming  up  from  Kew,  or  from 
BB  3 
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Windsor^  often  an  horseback,  and  sonstiineB  in 
heavy  rand,  to  the  Queen's  Home;  he  has  gone 
in  a  Chair  to  St«  James's,  drisssed  hknsetf^  held 
a  Levee,  passed  through  aH  the  forms  d:  that 
long  and  tedious  ceremony,  for  snob  it  was  in 
the  way  that  he  per&xrmed  it ;  irithout  leaving 
any  individual  in  the  Circle,  unnoticedi:  and 
has  afterwards  assisted  at  a  Privy  Cowadi^  or 
given  Audience  to  his  Cabinet  Monistel^  and 
others,  till  five,  and  even*  sometunesf  till  six 
o^dock.  After  so  much  fatigue  of  body  and 
of  mind,  the  only  refteshment  or  smtenanee 
that  he  usually  took,  consisted  in  a  few  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  and  a  dish  of  tea^  i/^'hich 
he  som^knes  swaHo^ed  a»  he  walked  up  aiad 
dcymi,  previous  to  getting  into  his  Carriage, 
in  order  to  rettnm  into  the  c^mrtry.  Hia  ua^ 
derstanding,  solid  aaid:  sedate,  qpiaixfied  hkn 
admirably  for  bnsiness,  thoc^  it  wa9  neither 
ofabrrthant,  fively,  im^  iaqKysing  description. 
But  his  manner  did  io^nisdice  to  the  endow- 
^m*enfe}  of  his  inteSect:  ajid  nnfbrtunately,  it 
was  in  public  that  these  minute  personal  de- 
fects or  irtiperfifectiiNis  beeamie  most  conspi- 
cuous; Dr.  Johenson,  indeed,!  thought  other- 
wise on  the  Subject :  for,  after  the  convers- 
ation with  which  His  Ma}esrty  was  pkased  to 
iionor  that  great  literary  character,  in  the  li- 


hm93j  Qt  ik^  Queen's  HcNc^ei,  in.  Felq'uar)^^ 
xjS^y  he  p9fii9^  the  higl^eat  Eacomiu^s  oa 
the  dl^ant  D^anoi^rs  of  the  SoveF^gq.  BoaweU, 
m  Johnson's  life,  speaking  of  this  Cir^um*- 
stance^  addfli,  <^  He  md  to  Mr«  Qora^u^  the 
*•  lihraria]^  *  Sir^  they  may  talk  of  the  King 
^  as  they  will,  but  he  is  the  finest  GeatleBSksupi 
**  I  h%ve  ever  seen.'  And  he  afterwards  ^ 
^  served  ta  Mr.  Langton,  *  Sir,  his  mMmers 
«<  are  those  of  aa  fine  a  Gentlefisan,  a^  we  mi^r 
^^  suppose  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  Charier 
«  the  Second/ " 

Independant  of  the  rffect  necessarily  pro- 
duced oik  Johnson's  mixul,  by  sa  vne^gpiected 
and  flattering  a  mark  of  royal  cond^e^oension, 
which  may  well  be  imc^ned  to  have  op^al^ 
most  faVouraUy  on  the  opinions  of  the  Mo- 
ralist ;  he  waa  perh9|>s  of  aU  meaii,  the  lf»p#t 
capable  of  6$tii]»atiQg  personal  el^anee  of^fi- 
portment.  His  yppt  inteUectual  paw^ft  hy  in 
another  line  of  discrminatioQ.  H94  Johnspn 
been  now  living,  he  «fught  indeed  witness  the  ^ 
fiufest  model  of  grace,  dignity^  eaf^  and$S^ 
bffity,  which,  the  wo^ld  has  ever  bjeheld,  unitipd 
in  the  same  person*  In  him  are  really  blended 
the  majesty  of  Lou^s  the  Four^pepthit  with 
the  amenity  9f  Charles  the  Secpnd*     Svt 
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George  the  Third  was  akogettier  destitute 
of  these  ornamental  and  adventitious  endow- 
ments;   Hie  oscillations  of  his  body,  the  pre- 
cipitation of  his  questions,    none  of  which, 
it  was  said,  would  wait  for  an  answer ;  and 
the  hurry  of  his  articulation,  afforded  mi  the 
contrary,  to  little  minds,  or  to  malicious  ob- 
serA'ers,  who  only  saw  him  at  a  Drawing  room, 
occasion  for  calling  in  question  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  or  the  strength  of  his  fa- 
culties.   None  of  his  Ministers,  however,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  if  possible,  less  than  any  other,  en- 
tertained such  an  opinion.     His  whole  Reign 
ferms  indeed,  the  best  answer  to  the  impu- 
tation.    That  he    committed  many  errors, 
nourished  many  prejudices,  formed  many  er- 
roneous estimates,    and  frequently  adhered 
too   pertinaciously   to    his    Determinations, 
where  he  conceived,  perhaps  falsely,  that  they 
were  founded  in  reason,  or  in  justice ;  —  all 
these  Allegations  may  be  admitted.    Nor  can 
the  injurious  effects  to'  himself,  and  to  his 
people,    necessarily  flowing   in    various    in- 
stances, from  such  defects  of  Character  and  of* 
Administration,  be  altogether  denied.    But 
these  Infirmities,    from  ^ich    no    man    is 
exempt,    cannot  impugn  liis    right    to   the 
affectionate  veneration  of  posterity,  fear  the 
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inflexible  upr^htness  of  his  pubCc  conduct* 
And  as  little  can  they  deprive  him  of  the 
si^frages  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  Age» 
who  will  bear  testimony  to  the  expansion  of 
fais  mind,  and  the  invariable  rectitude  of  his 
intentions. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  History  to 
produce  a^n  instance  of  any  Prince  who  has 
united  and  diisplayed  on  the  Thrcme,  during 
near  half  a  Century,  so  m$iny  personal  and  pit- 
vate  virtues.  In  the  flower  of  youth,  unmarri* 
ed,  endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
surrounded  with  t^nptations  to  pleasure  or 
indulgence  of  every  kind,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  Crown,  he  never  yielded  to  these  seduc- 
tions. Not  leds  affectionately  attached  to  the 
Queen,  than  Charles  the  First  was  to  his  Con* 
sort  Henrietta  Maria,  he  remained  neverthe- 
less altogether  exempt  from  the  uxoriousness 
which  characterized  his  unfortunate  prede*- 
cesser,  and  which  operated  so  fatally  in  the 
course  of  his  Reign. 

-  Wilkes,  in  the  papers  of  the  "  North  Briton,'? 
and  <<  Junius"  always  affected,  by  drawing 
comparisons  between  the  two  Kings,  to  de- 
monstrate the  moral  resemblance  that  existed 
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betwees  them :  but,  the  pretwded  mBAsMity 
was  only  external,  in  matters^  of  mere  deport- 
meat,  not  of  %6lii  diancter.  It  mu«t  be  af^ 
parent  to  every  impartial  man,  who. studies 
their  reactive  teigM  and  line  of  pc^tical 
action,  how  superior  was  George  the  Third  to 
Charles,  on  the  three  great  points  that  consti- 
tute the  essential  difieience  between  men. 
The  first  of  these  qualiti^  was  Finmeis  ^ 
MindL  To  his  wesakness^  not  even  to  give  it  a 
severer  Epithet^  iia.  abandoning  Lord  Straffi)rd 
to  the  jragd  of  his  ^semies,  we  may  trace  aU 
the  mJaibrtuoes  that  accompanied  Charles 
£rom  that  Time  to  the  close  of  life;  misfortunes 
aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  his  own  ccm- 
sdenee,  for  delivering  up  his  Mimster  a  vic- 
tim to  pqnukr  violence.  His  present  Majesty 
neither  deserted  Lord  Bute,  when  most  un- 
popiidar,  in  1765;.  acir  the  Duke  ol'Qrafton, 
amidst  the  Tumults  of  March,  1769$  nor 
Lord  North  in  the  more  awful  Riots  of 
June,  1780.  As  little  did  he  turn  his  back  on 
Lord  George  Germain,  after  the  defeats  of 
Saratoga,  or  of  York  Town,  amidst  the  dis- 
asters of  the  American  war.  Far  from  jecur- 
'  ring  for  support  to  his  Ministers,  he  constantly 
extended  it  to  them ;  and  never  shrunk  from 
personal  risk,  redppnsibility,  or  odium.    His 


eMtdaet  on  the  memorabU  seventh  of  June, 
iySOf  both  at  the  Council  TabH  &nd  during 
the  course  of  tiiat  calamitous  ni^t  which  fol- 
l^wed»    wiU   bert    exemplify   the    assertion. 
Charles;  thoigh  pcirsonally  brave  in  the  field, 
«fid  perfectly  conoposed  on  the  Scaffold,  was 
deficient  in  pi^itical  courage^  steadiness   of 
tamper,  and  tenacity  (^determination.  These 
4|imUties»  fcKrmed  the  distinguishing  diaracter- 
istics:  of  Greorge  the  Third,  who  seems,  when 
assaikd  by  misfortunes,  to  have  taken  as  his 
Motto,  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  Poet : 

^*  Tu  ae  <^ede  Malii;  sed  contra,  aadenlior  ito." 

Nor  does  the  balance  incHne  less  in  his 
iavour,  when  compared  with  his  pcedeceaxn: 
of  the  ^tuatt  linei.  on  the  arttde  of  Jud^meat 
If  any  act  of  His  present  Majestjr^s  Reign 
oar  Govemmy^,  may  seem  to  bear  an  ana- 
logy to  the  ilitai^perate,  vindictive,  and  per- 
nicious attempt  of  Charles,  to  sieze  on  the 
five  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  it 
was  the  ovder  ifisued  by  a  General  Warrmt^ 
to  take  Wilkes  into  custody.  Nor  shall  I  un- 
dertake the  defedce  of  that  prooeeding,  whidi 
I  have  always  considered  a&  the  least  justifia- 
ble measure  embraced  since  the  King^s  acees- 
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sioa  to  the  Throne.  But,  when  he  authorized 
it»  in  April,  1763,  he  had  not  completed  liis 
twenty-fifth  year.  Charles  the  First  was  above 
forty,  at  the  time  of  his  committing  the  rash 
act  in  question.  That  George  the  Thirds  if 
he  had  ever  been  reduced  to  take  up  arms 
against  his  subjects,  might,  from  the  partialis 
ties  of  parental  auction,  have  committed  an 
error  similar  to  that  of  Charles  when  he  en- 
trusted the  command  of  his  forces  to  Prince 
Rupert ;  I  will  even  admit  to  be  probable,  rea- 
soning from  the  campaigns  of  1793,.  i794> 
and  1799*  But,  no  man  who  has  followed 
the  whole  chain  of  events  from  1760  down 
to  18 10,  can  hesitate  in  pronouncing,  that 
under  circumstances  the  most  appalling  to 
the  human  mind,  demanding  equal  forti- 
tude and  intellectual  resources,  he  has  dis- 
played a  degree  of  ability  that  we  would 
vainly  seek  in  the  Stuart  King's  unfortunate 
Administration,  terminated  by  the  Scaffi>ld. 

It  is  however  in  moral  Principle  and  good 
Faiffi^  that  the  superiority  0^  the  one  Sove- 
reign over  the  other,  becomes  most  irresisti* 
blci  and  forces  the  completest  conviction. 
"  Charles  the  First,'*  says  JwuisSj  "lived 
"  and  died  a  Hypocrite.**     However  severe 
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we  may  esteem  litis  sentence,  we  cannot  con- 
test that  his  insmcerity  formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  character,  and  eminently  con- 
duced to  his  destruction.     It  was  proved  by  a 
variety  of  facts,  and  it  unquestionably  deterred 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  others  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  from  exhibiting  or  anticipating  the 
conduct  of  Monk.     Unable  to  ^  trust  his  most 
solemn  assurances,  they  found  no  security  for 
themselves,  except  in  bringing  him  to  the 
Block.    But,  George  the  Hiird  exhibited  a 
model  of  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  engage- 
ments ;  even  those  most  repugnant  to  his  own 
feelings,  and  most  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment.   I  could  adduce  many  proofs  of  the 
fact.  How  magnanimous  was  his  reception  and 
treatment  of  Adams,  in  1783;  a  man  person^ 
ally  obnoxious ;  when  presented  to  him  at  his 
Levee,  as  Envoy  from  the  American  States ! 
In  terms  the   most  conciliating,    yet   nobly 
frank,  he  avowed  to  that  Minister,  with  what 
reluctance  he  had  consented  to  the  separatfon 
of  the  Trans- Atlantic  British  Colonies  from 
his  Dominion  j    **  But,''  added  he,   <<  their 
<<  Ind^pendance  being  now  consummated,  I 
*<  shall  be  the  last  man  in  my  Kingdom  to 
**  encourage  its  violation.*' 
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He  acted  m  a  similar  nasmsr,  vfaai  tbe  il^^ 
lonuimries  of  Peaae  ^were  tAgaoi  ixl  iiSoA,  wth 
France.    No  Measure  of  State  iu  the  Power  <€ 
Ministers  to  adopt,  could  hw&  ii^eo,  uodartthe 
existiBg  circumstanoea^  fees  consonaot  to  Jbis 
adeas  of«ifety,  policy,  and  madom:  a&ot  oif 
wfaicih  iiie  Cabiaet  was  so  periectfaf  airsupe^  (tbiit 
Lord  Hawkeshury  affixed  his  signature  to  1j|»e 
Articles,  not  ondy  mtbout  tlie  Kmg'^  wm&sA 
«d:  .approbation,  but  ^thout  ^Jsncwtedge.  ,ft 
took  plaoe,  as  is  weU  hMVRn)  on  il^e  first  ^f 
October,  just  as  he  <wa8  sdioiit'to  jetwm  fima 
WeyHioath  i0  Was»imr^     Hbe  Cabinet  w- 
atamtlysesit  off  (a  Maaaeiiget,  witiith^  inti^ 
fence,  arho.tnet  idae  King  lait  Andover  ;  tmA 
tine  Pacquet  ipriaa  JMOoi^bt  .to  him  aa  he  stood 
jsL^the  Di&smng  RiQQm  of  ^tlie  Inn^  ^ngoged  in 
ixniveraation  with    the  late  JSairl  of  Cardi- 
gan, atid  two  other  .Nobtoviein.    His  Mi^esty, 
mrhoUy  iwsuspicioiis  of  the  fact,  and  not  «x- 
fectiii^  io  .f eeaivte^tnor  odews  of  i^^rtanqc;,  i^ 
daioftd  them  not  to  te^vie  tbe  AjiBxtmm^  ^ 
i^Bjjr  wore  iprepsdtimg  to  hJa,  in  ori^  thftt  he 
ma^t  'ha«e  time  tto  peruae  the  iDiAfiateh*   But, 
x^nw^Gtingaks  c<mtent6,.'he  het]»pri^iip)n«ieh 
eiiqmBi^  ihotfa  in  ?his  laoks  iimd  igesiaui^  that 
they  were  again  ahttui  tto  quit  hip  |icea»oe« 


The  Kvug  then  flddrraied  tfaiam,  and  holding 
4iie  Ldtter  open  hi  iiis  hand,  <<  I  hsveisceivBdi 
^<  stu|iriking  news,^'  said  Jbe»  ^<  buit  it  is  no 
*^  mfsreL  Brettmimttes  of  Peace  me  signed 
*^  widi  Jbaiee.  i  knew  natinngrof  it  what- 
^  cnrer ;  but  sinoe  itis^made,  I  mioen^  msk 
^  it  may  piwre  ta  kstiag  Baaoe/' 

L^Ois  tbe  Tweifth,  Kiqg  jof  Ecttioe,  taou!- 
iiSBried  in  Hislctty,  '^  tbe  i^tiMciof Us^eople,'' 
is  sa»d't^  iisMi^  observed,  dut  ^^if^oed  &iik 
(«v^e'temisbi^  fom  atnoog  nsm,  it  should  he 
4mxn&m  the  \Mmms  'of  SkriMes.^  SMs  mb- 
titkie  mss&ni'  ^0r  ^ntioiest,  Msms  to  iMore 
bMn  i^waM  I  lin  lAie  ditteUadnali&vitiatoion^^^ 
Oeo%e  the  Thitd*  iiis  Conmatinii  OstiL^mi 
^ver  ^rissent  to  bis  «iixid;  ^nd  ifae  iAreaded 
tbe  ^i^test  itifractim  <if  that  ^emn  €omi- 
pacrt;  made  "witli  bi«  ^etf^^  4b  which  tte  Dieslgr 
had  hcieii  Jm^cdced  «s  a  )i«n:ty^  4&r  jflsom  than 
the  lo«iS'i»f>faiiBCi«own4r  life.  ISQien  3ilrvtBitL» 
wMaidDii  49^  Ibar  '^f  Vhe  OaUMrt-JiUiiBte^ 
made  «he  lexpeHrimM^  of  iibwii^  ium  to  tiidflte 
it,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1801,  Mktiv«e  to 
the  Question  of  «  Catholic  Emancipation  in 
ioebfid^j"  iSsey  iuiAaDtly  ^haad  ttheinvelves 
<MKt  of  (M&ce.  Thiey  aHMpsestiDnabfydid  not 
iamnd  to  iMign :  bttt,  Jiavtug  ODiopdlkd  the 
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King  no  less  than  fenr  times,  in  the  coiirse 
of  a  few  years,  to  give  way,  where  the  Ma^ 
jority  of  his  Cabinet  differed  from  him;  the)r 
erroneously  assumed,  that  he  would  act  in 
the  same  mann^,  where  his  Conscience  was 
concerned.    Sustained  however  by  his  prin<r 
ciples,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  ac^ 
cepting  their  Resignation,  though  he  accom- 
panied the  Acceptance  with  the  most  flat* 
terii^  testimonies  under  hisi  Hand,  of  esteem 
and  personal  attachment/  Uninstruct^d  by 
such  a  warning,  Jjord  Grenville,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  €ve  'Cabinet  Members  .al«- 
luded  to  above,  aided  by  Lord  Grey,   re- 
peated the  Attempt  six  years  late^^  aftei:  Fox's 
decease,  with  tdmilar  success.      Charles  the 
First  did  not  manifest  the  same  reljigious  re* 
Bpect  fer  the  sanctity  of  his  Oaths  and  S^« 
gagementt.    If  his  enemies  in   Parliament, 
and  in  the  field,  could  have  rcqposed  the  un- 
liinited  confidence  in  him,  which  Oeorge  the 
Third  challenged  >  from  his  Oppon^its,  that 
unhappy  Prmce  might  have  cUed  in  his  Bed 
at  Whitehall. 

I  will  suli^oin  only  one  Anecdote  more,  on . 
ia  point  so  interesting,  which  vitally  chaiMv 
fterisM  the  pres^  King.    Towaards  the  end 
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of  the  month  of  January,  1805,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  much  occupied  in  preparations 
for  the  Installation  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter^  destined  to  take  place  on  the  ap- 
proaching Twenty-third  of  April ;  and  while 
conversing  on  the  subject  with  some  persons 
of  high  rank,  at  Windsor  ;  one  of  them,  a  No- 
bleman deservedly  distinguished  by  his  favour, 
sdd,  "  Sir,  are  not  the  new  Knights,  now  meant 
"  to  be  installed,  obliged  to  take  the  Sacrament 
*f  before  the  ceremony  ?"  Nothing  could 
assuredly  have  been  further  from  his  idea  or 
intention,  than  to  have  asked  the  Question, 
in  a  manner  capable  of  implying  any  levity 
or  irreverence.  Nevertheless,  His  Majesty  in- 
stantly changed  countenance ;  and  assuming  a 
severe  look,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  pause, 
"  No,"  replied  he,  **  that  religious  Institution 
"  is  not  to  be  mixed  with  our  profane  cere- 
"  monies.  Even  at  the  time  of  my  Goro- 
"  nation,  I  was  very  unwilling  to  take  the 
"  S^acrament.  But,  when  they  told  me  that  it 
"was  indispensable,  and  that  I  must  receive 
"  it  J  before  I  approached  the  Commuriioii 
"  Table,  I  took  o£F  the  Bauble  ftom  my  head. 
"  The  Sacrament,  my  Lord,  is  not  to  be  jpro- 
"  faned  by  our  Gothic  institutions;"  — Thct 
severity  of  the  King's  manner  while  he  pro*^ 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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nounced  these  words,  impressed  all  present* 
and  suspended  for  a  short  time*  the  conver- 
sation. Never  was  any  Prince  more  religiously 
tenacious  of  his  Engagements  or  Promises. 
Even  the  temporary  privation  of  his  intellect* 
did  not  aflfect  his  regard  to  the  Assurances, 
tiiat  he  had  given  previous  to  such  alien^ 
ation  of  mind ;  nor,  which  is  still  more  won? 
derful,  obliterate  them  from  his  Recollection^ 
I  know,  that  on  his  Recovery  from  the  se-^ 
verest  Visitations  under  which  he  has  laboured* 
he  has  said  to  his  Minister,  in  the  first  mo^ 
ments  of  his  Convalescence ;  "  Previqus  to  my 
^<  attack  of  Illness,  I  made  such  aqd  such 
"  Promises;  they  must  be  effectuated.'^  How 
deep  a  sense  of  honour,  and  how  stroQg  a 
moral  principle  must  have  animated  such  a 
Prince ! 

The  education,  of  Geoi:ge  the  Third  h^d 
not  been  condudte^dor  superintended  in  nj^y 
respects,  with  as  mu^.  care,  £^  his  bij1:h, 
and  the  great  prospects  to  which  he.wa^  hejr^ 
should  seem  to. have  claimed  from  his  Pr-e*^ 
deceasor.  H9.  was  only. between  twelve  and 
thirteen  year^  of  age,  when  he^lpst  his.  father  y 
and  the  late  King  did.  nqt.  extend  anyvepy* 
enlightened  or  affectJQmrte  attention  to  tha|^ 
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important  national  object.    Even  his  mother, 
the    Princess    Dowager    of  Wales,    appears 
to   have  been  deeply  sensible  to  the  ineflSci- 
ency  of  the  various  Preceptors  successively 
employed    about   her    son.     Other  chargies, 
of  a  still  more  serious  nature,  were  preferred 
against   some  of  the    individuals    entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  his  Principles,  or  who 
had  constant  access  to  him ;  as  if  they  en- 
deavoured to  imbue  him  with  arbitrary  no- 
tions,   and  to  put  into    his  hands   Authors 
known  to  have  inculcated  tyrannical  Maxims 
of  Government.    These  accusations,  destitute 
of  proof,  and  denied  in  the  most  peremptory 
manner  at  the  time  when  they  were  made  in 
175a  or  1753,  by  the  Princess  Dowager,  rest  on 
no  solid  Foundations.     If  we  wish  to  contem- 
plate a  portrait  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
at  seventeen  years  of  age,  drawn  by  his  own 
mother  in  August,  1755,  and  communicated 
confidentially    to    a    friend,   we  have  it  in 
Dodington's  «  Diary.''     She  said,  that  ''  he 
"  was  shy  and  backward;    not  a  wild,  dis- 
"  sipated  boy,  but  good-natured  and  cheerful, 
"  with  a  serious  cast  upon  the  whole :  that 
"  those  about  him,  knew  him  no  more  than  if 
"  they  had  never  seen  him;    That  he  was  not 
'*  quick ;  but,  with  those  he  was  acquaintedl* 
c  c  2 
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"  applicable  and  intelligent.  His  education 
"  had  given  her  much  pain.  His  book-learning 
"  she  was  no  judge  of,  though  she  supposed  it 
*<  small  or  useless :  but  she  hop^d  he  might 
"  have  been  instructed  in  the  general  ifnder- 
**  standing  of  things."  It  is  impossible  tq 
doubt  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  this  Kq- 
ture,  many  features  of  which,  continued  in- 
delible throughout  his  whole  Reign. 

In  modern  History  he  was  tolerably  well 
instructed ;    particularly  in  the    Annals   of 
England  and  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Ger- 
many :    but  in  classical  knowledge,    and  all 
the    compositions    of  Antiquity,     either    of 
Greece  or  of  Rome,  historical,  as  well  as  po- 
etic,   he  was  little  conversant.    So  slight  or 
imperfect  was  his  acquaintance  with  Latin, 
that  at  Forty,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  could 
have  construed  a  page  of  Cicero,  or  of  Ovid. 
He  never  delighted  indeed  in  those  branches 
of  study,  nor  ever  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  sedentary  occupations,  calculated  to  improve 
his  mind,  after  his  Accession  to  the  Crown, 
A  newspaper,  which  he  commonly  took  up 
after  dinner,  and  over  which,  however  inte- 
resting its  contents  might  be,  he  usually  fell 
asleep  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  constituted 
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the  ordinary  extent  of  his  application.    Nor 
ought  we  to  wonder  at  this  circumstance,  if 
we  consider  how  numerous  were  his  Avo- 
cations J  and  how  little  leisure  the  necessary 
perusal   of  public   Papers,    Dispatches,   and 
Letters,  could  have  left  him  for  literary  Re- 
search.  If,  however,  he  did  not  possess  a  very 
cultivated understanding,he  might  nevertheless 
be  justly  considered  as  not  deficient  in  Accom- 
plishments befitting  his  high  station.    He  con.- 
versed  with  almost  equal  fluency,  as  all  those 
who  frequented  the  Levee  or  the  Drawing- 
Room,  could  attest,  in  the  English,  French, 
and  German  languages ;  nor  was  he  ignorant 
of  Italian.     He  wrote  with  brevity,  perspi- 
cuity,  and  facility.     I  have  had  opportunities 
to  see  or  hear  various  of   his  confidential 
Notes,  addressed,  during  the  Period  of  the 
American  War,  to  a  Nobleman  high  in  Office, 
some  of  which  were  written  under  very  deli- 
eate  circumstances.     In  all  of  them,   good 
sense,   firmness,  principle,  consistency,   and 
self-possession,  ^ere  strongly  marked  through' 
every  line.     In  Mechanics  of  all  kinds,  he 
delighted  and  indulged  himself;  a  relaxation 
which  seems,    somewhat  unjustly,    to  have 
excited  much  animadversion,  and  still  more 
ridicule.     But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  dur- 
c  c  3 
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ing  this  period  of  his  Reign,  and  down  to  a 
later  stage  of  it,  the  English  people,  — for  I 
will  not  say  the  Scotch,  —  viewed  all  the  fail- 
ings of  their  Sovereign  with  a  microscopic 
eye,  while  they  did  injustice  to  his  numerous 
excellencies.  They  have,  however,  made  him 
full  amends  since  1783,  for  their  precedifig 
severity. 

.  For  Painting  and  Architecture  he  shewed 
a  taste,  the  more  admired,  as.  his  two  imme^ 
diate  predecessors  on  the  Throne,  altogether 
destitute  of  such  a  quality,  extCTided  neither 
favor  nor  protection  to  Polite  Letters.  Since 
Charles  the  First,  no  Prince  had  expended 
such  sums  in  the  purchjise  of  productions  of 
Art,  or  so  liberally  patronized  Artists  of  every 
kind.  Music  always  constituted  one  of  his 
favorite  recreations  ;  and  towards  this  time  of 
bis  life  he  began  to  take  a  pleasure  in  hunt- 
ting,  for  which  diversion  he  had  not  mani- 
fested in  his  youth  so  much  partiaUty.  But, 
another  occupation  or  passion,  which,  from 
its  beneficial  tendency  and  results,  as  well  as 
from  the  tranquil  enjoyments  annexed  to  it, 
might  spem  peculiarly  analagous  to  his  char 
racter  and  disposition,  employed  much  of  his 
thoughts^  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his 
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leisure.  I  mean  Fanrnng,  md  Agriculture 
pursuits.  He  may  be  said  to  have  shewn, 
the  way,  and  to  have  set  the  example,  which 
has  since  been  imitated  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  Lord  Somerville,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  so  many  other  distiU'* 
guished  persons.  Even  this  inclination, 
however  beneficial  and  laudable,  in  all  its  re- 
sults, yet  exposed  him  to  satirical  reflexions, 
which  malignity  or  party  i^irit  embodied  in 
the  form  of  caricatures. 

Satisfied  witib  the  Intimate  Power  en* 
trusted  to  him  by  the  Briti^  Constitution^ 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  sanctity  as 
well  as  inviolability  of  the  Oath  administered 
to  him  at  his  Coronation  j  George  the  Third 
did  not  desire  to  pass  the  limits  of  his  ri^tful 
Prerogative.  But,  equally  tenacious  of  his 
Just  pretensions,  and  firm  in  resisting  popular 
violence  or  innovation,  he  never  receded  fronl 
any  point,  or  abandoned  any  measure,  under 
the  impulse  of  personal  apprehension.  His 
courage  was  calm,  temperate,  and  steady.  .  it 
was  constitutional  and  hereditary  ;  but  it  was 
always  sustained  by  conviction,  sense  of  pdb- 
lic  duty,  and  Religion.  Thtee  sentiments  iui- 
spired,  accompaiiied,  s»id  upheld  him,  in  the 
c  c  4 
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moflt  distressing  moments  of  his  Reign. 
Though  he  had  not,  like  George  the  Firsts- 
commanded  Armies,  and  made  Campaigns^: 
in  Hungary,  or  on  the  Rhine;  nor  had 
be  proved  his  valor  in  the  field,  like  George 
the  Second,  who  fought  at  Oudenarde  in 
his  youth,  and  at  Dettingen  in  his  age; 
yet  he  possessed  no  less  bravery  than  his 
Ancestors :  while  he  joined  to  personal 
steadiness,  a  quality  still  more  rare,  poii« 
tical  resolution.  After  the  attempt  made 
to  assassinate  him  in  1787,  by  Margaret 
Nicholson ;  an  attempt  which  only  failed  from 
the  knife  being  worn  so  thin  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  blade,  that  it  bent  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  King's  waistcoat,  instead  of  en- 
tering his  body,  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
done;  he  immediately  held  his  Levee,  with 
the  most  perfect  composure.  No  person  who 
was  present  on  that  day  at  St.  James's,  could 
have  supposed  that  he  had  just  escaped  from 
so  imminent  a  danger. 

In  November,  1795,  when  the  Pebble 
was  thrown  or  discharged  into  the  Coach^ 
in  which  he  was  proceeding  to  Westmin* 
ster,  to  open  the  Session  of  Parliament; 
while  surrounded  by  a  most  ferocious  mol\ 
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who  manifested  a  truly  Jaoobinieal  spirit 
he.  exhibited  a  cahnnes»  and  self  posses- 
skill,  prepared  for  every  event.  Few  of  his 
subjects  would  have  shewn  the  presence  of 
mind,  and  attention  to  every  thing  except 
himself,  which  pervaded  his  whole  conduct, 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  1800,  at 
the  time  that  Hadfield  discharged  a  Pistol 
over  his  head,  in  the  Theatre,  loaded  with 
two  Slugs.  His  whole  anxiety  was  directed 
towards  the  Queen,  who  not  having  entered 
the  Box,  might,  he  apprehended,  on  hearing 
of  the  event,  be  overcome  by  her  surjnize  or 
emotions.  The  Dramatic  piece  which  was 
about  to  be  represented,  commenced  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  precisely  as  if  no  acci- 
dent bad  interrupted  its  performance ;  and  so 
little  were  his  nerves  shaken,  or  his  internal 
tranquillity  disturbed  by  it,  that  he  took 
his  accustomed  doze  of  three  or  four  minutes, 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  Play,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Farce,  precisely  as  h» 
would  have  done  on  any  other  night.  This  cir* 
cumstance,  which  so  strongly  indicated  his 
serenity,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his 
Attendants. 

He  received  daring  the  course  of*  his  Reign, 
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innumemfale  ^txmymoun  liters,  t&reateniti|^ 
kis  life,  all  whid&  be  traated  with  uniform  in- 
difference.. A  NobJenran,  who  is  now  no  more^ 
and  who  during  many  yessts  was  frequently 
slbout  his'perscm,  as  well  aslnueh  in  his  con-* 
fidience  ;  assured  me  tbat  he  had  seen  se- 
veral bf  them,  whidi  ifis  Maj^ty  shewed 
llkki,  ()artieulariy  when  at  Weymouth.  WTiile 
residing  there  during  successive  seasons,  he 
was  waari^  in  the  aianl%uous  manner  already 
Utentioned,  not  to  ride  6ut  on  particular  days, 
on  certain  roads,  if  he  valued  his  safety :  but  the 
King  nevCT  failed  to  mount  his  Horse,  and  to 
tafce  the  very  road  indicated  in  the  letter. 
Speaking  on  the  sul]^ect  to  that  Nobleman,  he 
said,  <<  I  very  w^  know  that  any  man  who 
«  chooses  to  sacrifice  his  own  life,  may,  when- 
"  ever  he  pleases,  take  away  mine;  riding 
^  out,  as  I  do  contint^ly,  with  a  single 
<*  Equerry  and  a  Footman.  I  only  hope 
<<  that  whoever  may  attempt  it,  will  not  do  it 
"  in  a  barbarous  or  brutal  mahner."  When 
we  reflect  on  his  conduct  under  these  eir- 
eumstances,  as  well  as  during  the  Tumults  of 
March,  ij^g^  and  the  Riots  of  June,  1780; — 
and  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  weak  or  pu- 
sillanimous deportment  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
in  July,  1789,  whfen  the  French  Monarchy 
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was  virtually  overtoriied;  in  October  frf 
the  Mvae  year,  at  the  time  of  his  being  car;- 
ried  Pmcmer  from  Versailles  to  Paris;  or, 
on  the  loth  of  August,  1792,  when  he  aban- 
doned the  Tuilleries,  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
National  Assembly  j  —  we  shall  perceive  the 
leading  cause  of  th^  Preservation  of  England, 
and  of  the  Destruction  of  France.  To  George 
the  Third,  considered  in  his  Kingly  capadty; 
might  well  be  applied  the  assertion, 

"  Tis  the  last  Key  stone 

«  That  makes  the  Arch." 

He  seemed  as  if  raised  up  by  Providence, 
in  its  bounty  to  mankind,  like  an  impregnable 
mound,  to  arrest  the  fury  of  Revolution  and 
Jacobinism.  How  can  we  wonder  that  such 
a  Prince  should  prefer  Pitt,  notwithstanding 
the  inflexibilities  of  his  character,  and  the 
intractability  of  his  natural  disposition,  for 
First  Minister ;  rather  than  Fox,  who  was  the 
Eulogist  of  Washington,  of  Lautens,  of  La 
Fayette,  of  Condorcet,  and  all  the  Saints  or 
Martyrs  of  French  and  American  insurrec- 
tion! 

That  George  the  Third  did  not  display 
those  great  energies  of  mind,  those  arts  of 
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condescending  popularity*  and  that  assem- 
blage of  extraordinary  endowments,  which 
met  in  Elizabeth  ;  and  which  rendered  her  at 
once  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  the  Idol  of 
her  own  subjects,  must  be  admitted.  That  he 
could  not,  like  Charles  the  Second,  balance 
the  errors  or  the  vices  of  his  Government,  by 
the  seduction  of  his  manners ;  and  induce  his 
people,  like  that  Prince,  to  love  his  person, 
though  they  condemned  his  conduct;  we 
shall  as  readily  confess.  That  he  had  not 
the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  amidst  pri- 
vations and  mortifications  of  every  kind,  like 
William  the  Third  j  nor  was,  like  William, 
compelled,  at  his  first  entrance  on  public  life, 
to  extricate  his  country  by  Arms,  from  a 
powerful  foreign  invader: — that  he  did  not 
nourish  the  profound  ambition,  or  develope 
the  deep  policy  and  active  military  spirit  of 
that  illustrious  Sovereign ;  cannot  be  disputed. 
But,  if  he  was  less  distinguished  by  Talents 
than  William,  he  exhibited  greater  virtues. 
He  resembled,  indeed,  in  the  leading  features 
of  his  character,  more  the  Antonines,  than 
Trajan  or  Augustus  ;  and  excited  greater  re- 
elect, than  he  awakened  admiration^  But» 
.^ges  may  probably  elapse,  before  we  shall 
again  behold  on  the  Throne  a  Prince  more 
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qualified  on  the  whole  to  dispense  happiness, 
and  more  justly  an  object  of  universal  affec- 
tion, blended  with  esteem. 

If  we  compare  him,  as  it  is  natural  to  do, 
either  in  his  public  capacity,  or  in  his  private 
conduct,  with  his  two  immediate  predecessors^ 
who  may  nevertheless  justly  be  considered,  on 
a  fair  review  of  their  characters,  as  amiable  and 
excellent  Sovereigns;  the  comparison  is  highly 
flattering  to  George  the  Third.  He  possessed 
indeed  some  advantages  not  enjoyed  by 
either  of  those  Princes.  His  birth,  which 
took  place  in  this  island,  and  that  complete 
assimilation  with  the  people  of  England,  which 
can  only  result  from  the  joint  effect  of  habits^ 
language,  and  education,  gave  him  a  superi- 
ority, over  them,  and  placed  him  upon  higher 
ground.  The  two  preceding  Kings  were 
Foreigners,  who  acceded,  or  were  called  to 
the  Tlirone,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
George  the  First  had  attained  his  fifty-third, 
and  George  the  Second  his  forty-fourth  year, 
at  their  respective  accession.  They  naturally 
and  necessarily  considered  Hanover  as  their 
native  country,  though  fortune  had  tran^ort- 
ed  them  to  another  soil.  Even  their  policy, 
their  treaties,  their  wars,  and  all  their  meir 
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sures^  were  warped  by  foreign  predilectionsa 
to  which  they  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  From  these  prejudices,  the  King,  who 
had  never  visited  his  Electoral  dominions,  nor 
ki*ew  Germany  except  by  description,  was  ex- 
empt in  a  great  degree.  Less  impietuous  and 
irrascible  than  his  grandfather,  he  possessed 
Hkewise  a  more  capacious  mind,  more  com-> 
mand  of  temper,  and  better  talents  for  go- 
vernment. In  moderation,  judgment,  and  vi- 
gour of  intellect,  he  at  least  equalled  George 
the  First :  while  in  every  other  quality 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  understanding,  he 
exceeded  that  nKmaroh.  In  his  private  life 
as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  man,  he  was 
superior  to  either.  The  conduct  of  G^)rge 
the  First  in  these  relations,  will  not,  indeed, 
bear  a  severe  inspection.  His  treatment  of  the 
ujrfbrtuiiate  Sophia'  of  Zell,  his  wife,  whom 
he  immured  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
Kfe,  in  a  solitary  Hanoverian  Castle,  cannot 
be  easily  reconciled  to  the  feelings  of  justice, 
«r  even  of  humanity.  As  little  did  he  consult 
decorum,  or  public  opinion  and  morals,  in 
bringing  over  with  him  from  Hanover  to  this 
country,  his  two  German  Mistresses,  Sophia^ 
Baroness  Kilmanseck,  and  Melei^na,  Princess 
of  Eberstein,whom  he  respectiveljr  created,  th« 
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one)Cauntes9  o£DarUiigton,aiid  the  other,  iDu- 
chess  of  Kendal.  We  may  seein  Mn  Wdpole?s 
"  Reminiscences,  **  how  openly .  they  were 
received  here  in  that  character.  Charles  the 
Secflnd  could,  not  have  obssexved  less  secrecy, 
with  respect  to  Lady  Castlemaine,  or  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth;  nor  have  manifested 
less  scruple  about  raising  them  to  the  dignity 
of  the  British  peerage.  Even  at  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  George  the  First,  it  appears,  was 
about  to  have  formed  a  new  connection  of  the 
same  nature,  with  Mm.  Brett,  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

His  Son  and  successor  displayed  indeed 
the  utmost  affection  for  his  Queen,  with  vrhom 
he  not  only  liyed  on  terms  of  conjugal  unioiQy 
but,  whose  loss  he. deplored  with  tears,  and 
cherished  the  warmest  respect  for  her  me-^ 
mory.  Yet  he  did  not  on  that  account, 
restrain  his  inclinations  for  other  women.  Mrs* 
Howard,  who  became  afterwards  Countess 
pf  SuflEblkj  and  Madame  de  Walmoden,  better. 
know;i^  gs  Cpuntess  c£  .Yarmouth  j  the  one. 
preyioiK,  and  the  othjer.subsequeat  to  Queen 
Carolina's  decease^  were  both  avowedly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  strongest  marks  of  royal 
favour.  The  latter  is  accused  by  popular  report. 
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of  having  made  oii  more  than  one  occasion,  a 
most  unjustifiable  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  her 
interest  with  the  King.  Even  Peerages  were 
said  to  be  sold  and  distributed  for  her  pecuni- 
ary benefit :  a  charge  that  has  been  revived 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  in  our  time. 
George  the  Third  exhibited  a  model  of  self- 
command  and  of  continence,  at  twenty-two, 
than  which  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman,  can 
produce  nothing  more  admirable,  in  the  persons 
of  Alexander  or  of  Scipio.  It  is  well  known 
that  before  his  marriage  he  distinguished 
by  his  partiality  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  then 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of 
high  rank  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  the 
Fourth,  or  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  his  situa- 
tion, regardless  of  consequences,  would  have 
married  her,  and  placed  her  on  the  Throne. 
Charles  the  Second,  more  licentious,  would 
have  endeavoured  to  seduce  her.  But^  the 
King,  who,  though  he  admired  her,  neither 
desired  to  make  her  his  wife  nor  his  mistress, 
subdued  his  passion  by  the  strength  of  his 
reason,  his  principles,  and  his  sense  of  public 
duty.  When  we  reflect  oh  these  circum- 
stances, we  may  say  with  Horace,  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  British  Nation, 

<<  Quando  uUiim  inveniet  PaTem?' 

10 
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After  having  thus  fiuthftilly  potittrayed, 
tkotiigh  in  tht  xemmg  language  of  p4»egyiic^> 
the  Character  of  George  the  Thirdly  it  19  m* 
po6sibl6>  uevertlieless^  trithout  vioktidg  truth 
to  dmy^  that  at  this  time,  far  from  iMoDg  p^ 
pidar»  he  was^  liot  even  an  object  of  geHerdi 
aS&ctkm.  We  may  justly  question  whether 
Chariesi  the  Secomi^  though  one  of.  the  most 
unpiinoipfed^  profligate,  and  licentious  Sove- 
reigns  who  ever  reigned  ia  this  country ;  des*- 
titute  of  moraisi;  sunk  in  dissolute  pkasUrtei;. 
who  ta$ndy  beheld  his  fleet  burned  by  the 
Dutch,  in  his  own  harbour^  j  a  pensioner  o£ 
France^  insensible  to  national  glory ^  and  re- 
gardless of  the  subjection  of  the  Continent 
to  Louis  .the  Fourteemth  y  -^  yet  was  ever  soi 
Uiipopiibr  a4:  any  peiJtKl  of^  his  reigjtii  ia 
order  to  explaio  this*  seeming  PaflradaDct,  suid  tar 
afeew  how  a  Prince,  wJio>  apparently,  fcorii 
hisk  many  priivate  virtmesy  should  have  possess^- 
ed  the  attachment  of  hdb  subjects  •,  wasr  never^ 
theless^  consideir ed  by  a  very  large  parcqiortiatL 
of  tlietsi^  with  contrary  sentiments  i  We  mtist 
review  tl^  prmcipal  featuires  q€  hi&  Goveni^ 
ment.  That  retrospect  will  fully  account  for 
%h^  curcHmataneej  while,  it  ehundates  thd 
events  w^ioh  ibllowedthe  c(!)mBBenceilieat  (^f 
theyear»i,78;i; 

VOL,  I.  D  r> 
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To  the  confined,  plan  of  education^  and 
sequestered  mode  of  life  which  the.  King  led^ 
subsequent  to  the  death. of  his  father,  before 
his  own  accession  to  the  Crown,  may  be 
justly  traced  and  attribute^,  at  least  in  part,, 
many  of  the  errors,  as  well  as  the  mislbrtunesr 
that  mark  the  portion  of  the  British  Annals, 
from  1760  down  to  the  close  of  the  American 
War.  During  near  ten  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  his  father,  early  in  1751, 
and  the  decease  of  his  grandfather ;  a  period 
when  the  human  mind  is  susceptible  of  such 
deep  impressions;  he  remained  in  a  state  of  aU 
most  absdute  seclusion  from  his  future  people, 
and  from  the  world.  Constantly  resident  at 
Leicester  House,  or  at  Carlton  House,  when  he 
was  in  London ;  immuried  at  Kew,  whenever  he 
went  to  the  country ;  perpetually  under  the  eye 
of  his  Mother  and  of  Lord  Bute,  who  acted  in 
the  closest  unity  of  design ;  he  saw  compara-^^ 
tively  few  other  persons:  and  those,  only 
chosen  individuals  of  both  sexes.  They  natu- 
rally obtained,  and  long  preserved,  a  very  firm 
Ascendant  over  him.  When  he  ascended  the 
Thr6ne^  though  already  arrived  at  manhood, 
hisr  very  person  was  hardly  known,  and  his 
chalca^er  was  still  less  understood,  beyond 

a  narrow  Circle.    Precautions,  it  is  y^eW  ascer- 
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t^ned,  were  even  adopted  by  the  Princess 
Dowager,  to  preclude  as  much  as  possible, 
access  to  him :  precautions  which,  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  her  ability,  were  redoubled  after  he 
became  Kiiig.     It  will-  scarcely  be  believed, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  conversing  with  any  .persons,  or  re- 
ceiving any  written  intimations,  anonymous  or 
otherwise,  betweeii  the  Drawing  Room  and  the 
Dck>T  of  Carlton  House,  when  he  was  returning 
from  thence  to  St.  James's,  or  to  Buckingham 
House,  after  his  evening  Aasits  to  his  mother, 
she  never  failed  to  accbmpaiiy  him  till  he  got 
into  his  Sedan  chair.  "  Junius^*  in  May,  1 776, 
after  invidiously  comparing  Edward  the.  Scr 
cond  and  Richard  the  Second,  two  of  the 
weakest  Princes  who  ever  reigned .  in  iJhiis 
Country,     with    George   the  Third ;    adds, 
when  summing  up  the  leading  features. of  his 
character,    "  Secluded  from  the  world,  :  at- 
«*  tached  from  his  infancy  to  :one  set  of  per- 
<<  sons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither 
"  open  his  heart  to  new  connections,  nor  Mfe 
<*  mind  to  better  information,      A,charac- 
^*  ter  of  this  sort,  is  the.  soil  fittest  to  pro- 
•<  duce  that  obstinate  bigotry  in  politics  :^qd 
••religion,  which  begins  with  a  meritorious 
^  sacrifice  V^f  the  understanding,   and  finally 
D  D  2 
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«  conducts  the  Moi^sxeh  twl  th9  Mwtyf 
«  to  the  Block/' 


A  Prince  who  h^d  b^n  eiv^we^  by  nature 
with  great  energies  of  mind,  woi44i  <io  doubt, 
have  soon  liberated  bw^f  ftPi^  a^ch  fett^sv 
Yet  we  may  remember  th^t  I^wis  the  fow- 
teenth,  who  purely  must^  be  ccmsid^red  as  a 
Sovereign  of  very  superior  intellectual  At^ 
tainments ;  remsined  under  the  tutelage  of 
hia  Mothw  and  bis  Minister,  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and  Cardinal  Ma^airin,  tiiU  even  a 
later  period  of  life  thaja  twenjty-two*  Nor 
did  he  then  emancipate  blinseJtf«  It  wa$ 
Deaths  that  by  carrying  oSl  the  C9r^.Q^l, 
allowed  the  King  to  dli^ptay  those  qualities, 
which  have  lendared  so  celebr«l;ed  his  Qame 
and  reign.  A  Prince,  on  the  other  handt  ^ 
a  gay,  social,  dissipated,  oi?  convivial  twm, 
would  equally  have^  burst  tj^groi^h  these  in^e- 
diments;  But,  Fissure  Qf  every  kvid«  in  the 
canuiiion  accepts^tiott.  of  the  term>  aa.in,ear];ung 
Dissqiatiosn,  preaetttedscai^ly  aay  ^tli^aqtions 
for  him,  even  pcevioitst  to  his  marriage.  Sitories 
wei!e  indeed  generally  circulated*,  of  bis  at»- 
taohoaent  to  a  ycung  woman^  a.  Qmlser^,  ^bout 
thi^  time  of  his  )if&;.  jiiist  aa  S«ai}dAl»  lu^ny 
years  afiterwacdb,   whispered,  tbait  be.  4^i^ 
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guished  Lady  Bridget  ToUemacfaie  by  liis  par- 
ticular  attentions.  The  formpr  rq)6rt  wais  pro- 
bably weU  founded;  and  the  latter  Asseition 
was  unquestionably  true :  but  those  persons 
who  have  enjoyed  most  opp<»tunitie8  of  study- 
ing the  King's  character,  will  most  ineli&e  to 
believe,  that  in  neither  instance  did  he  pasa 
the  limits  of  innocent  Gallantry,  or  occasional 
familiarity.  As  little  was  he  to  be  seduced 
by  the  gratifications  of  the  table,  of  wuie^  or  of 
festivity.  To  all  these  aliurements  he  seemed 
disinclined  from  natural  constitution,  morale 
and  physical.  <  His  brother  Edward,  Duke  of 
Yorki  plunged  on  the  contrary  very  early, 
into  every  sort  of  excess.  But  the  example, 
however  calculated  to  operate  it  might  se^m, 
produced  no  efiect  on  a  Prince,  liiodest, 
reserved,  continent,  capable  of  great  self- 
command)  and  seeking  almost  all  his  amuse* 
ments  within  a  narrow  domestic  circle. 

Before  he  succeeded  to  the  Crown,  Lord  Bute 
constituted  in  fact  almost  his  only  constant 
companion  and  confident.  To  him  alone  the 
Heir  App^trent  unbosomed  his  thoughts :  with 
him  the  Prince  rode,  walked,  read,  and  con- 
versed. They  were  on  horseback  togetlier, 
upon  the  25th  of  October,  ijiSo,  not  far  from 
D  D  3 
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KeWj  w^hen  the  intelligence  of  George  the  Se-' 
dond's  sudden  death  reached  him ;  confirmed 
immediately  afterwards  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  person, 
who  then  presided  at  the  head  of  His  Majesty's 
Counsels,  or  formed  at  least  the  Soul  of  the 
Cabinet.  On  receiving  the  information,  they 
i^tumed  to  the  Palace,  where  the  new  King 
remained  during  the  whole  day,  and  passed 
that  night,  not  coming  up  to  St.  James's 
till  the  ensuing  morning.  Mr.  Pitt  having 
presented  him  a  Paper,  containing  a  few 
sentences,  which  he  suggested,  it  might  be 
proper  to  pronounce  on  meeting  the  Privy 
Council;  the  King,  after  thanking  him,  re- 
plied, that  he  had  already  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  drawn  up  his  intended  Address, 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Council  Table;  The 
Minister,  who  perceived  that  Lord  Bute  had 
anticipated  him,  made  the  unavoidable  infe- 
rence. It  was  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
however  his  Administration  might  nominally 
continue  for  some  time;  yet  his  influence  and 
authority  were  ecKpsed  or  superceded. 

Lord  Bute,  though  in  his  private  character, 
if  not. irreproachable  in  all  respects,  yet  at 
least  decorous  and. correct;  nor  by  any  means 
defident  in  abilities ;  appeare  to  have  been  ne- 


vertheless  a  very  unfit  Governor  for  such  a 
Prince*     There  exists  even  no  doubt    that 
Geoege  the  Second  opposed  and  disapproved 
bis  Appointment  to  that  important  Office  ;  but 
iJfie  partiality  and  perseverance  of  the  Princes* 
Dowager,  prev^led  over  the  old  King?8  re- 
pugnance.    The  circumstance  oI'Lord  Bute's, 
being  a  native  of  Scotland,  exposed  him  ne- 
cessarily to  malevolent  attacks  of  many  kinds ; 
a  fact  at  whichy  we  who  live  in  the  present 
Century,  ought  not  to  wonder,  when  we  re-, 
fleet  how  few  yeafs  had  then  elapsed  since  the 
Bebellicm  of  1745.     Wilkes  and  Churchill, 
the    one    in    prose,    the    other    in    poetry, 
always  levelled   their  keenest  shafts  against 
the  Mother  and  the  Minister  of  the  young 
Sovereign.    His  very  virtuiBs  became  matter  o£ 
reproach,  <rf  ridicule,  w  of  Satire.  "  Junius,** 
$ome  years  later,  improving  upon  these  first 
Attempts  to  degrade  him  in  the  estimation 
of  his  subjects,  condensed  all  the  powers  of . 
Declamation  in  his  memorable  **  Letter  to  the; 
King*'*    Yet,  the  Nation  at  large,  candid  and. 
just,  appreciated  him  fairly  on  his  own  me- 
rits.    During  the  most  gloomy  periods  of  his 
Reign,  while  they  lamented  or  reprobated 
the  Measures  of  his  various  Administrati(Mis; 
fx(m  Lord;  Bute  down  to  Lord  Norths  witfe, 
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UttlQ  variation  or  eKoeptim ;  yet  adimited  hia 
perponul  virtues  to  form  W)  blender  Qxtenuation 
of  his  public  ^xxorn  or  deooeiits.  His  exom^bcy 
discharge  of  every  private  Duty,  bsdanced  in 
their  estimate,  the  misfortunes  nhich  his 
pertioaeity*  inflexibility,  or  infudiciot^  selec* 
ti^n  of  hif(  coofldeiitiid  servants,  had  entailed 
upon  the  Countfy,  s^nd  upon  the  Empire. 

It  is  well  known  that  George  the  Second 
^  his  3on»  Frederic,  IVince  of  Wales,  dur* 
ing  severai  years  previous  to  the  Decease  of 
the  latiier,  lived  on  terms  of  complete  aliwa* 
tion,  or  rather  of  hostility.  Scarcely,  indeed, 
were  any  measures  observed,  or  was  any  vedi 
drawn,  before  their  mutual  recriminations^  The 
Prince  expired  suddenly,  in  the  beginnii^  of 
1751,  at  Leicester  Houw,  in  the  arms  of 
De^noyeff,  the  celebrated  Dancii^^^Master ; 
who  beiog  ne^  his  bed  side,  engaged  in  play- 
ing on  the  VioJan  for. His  Royal  Highnes&'s 
aniusemeiiti  supported  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ment$.  His  end  w^s  ultimately  caused  by  an 
internal  Abscess,  tlut  had  long  been  forming, 
in  coppequence  of  a  blow  which  he  received 
in  the  pide  from  ^  Cricket  Ball,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  playing  ^t  that  game,  on.  tJie 
lawn  ^t  Cliefden  House  in  Bwkingha^shire,. 


where  he  then  principaUy  resided.     It  did 
not  take  place,  however  for  Several  Months 
subsequent  to  the  aocideat    A  ccdlection  of 
matter  having  been  producedi  which  burst 
in  his  throat,  the  disclmrge  instantiy  suffix* 
caJbed  him.    The  Kin^  his  fKtfaer,  th^ugli  he 
never  went  once  to  visit  him  during  tho  whole 
progress  of  his  illness,   sent  however  con- 
stantly to  make  enquiries ;   aiid  received  ac- 
counts every  two  hoursi  of  his  state  and  eon-^ 
ditiou*     But  he  was  so  far  from    desiring 
Frederic's  recovery,    that  on  the  contrary, 
he  considered  such  an  event,  if  it  should  take 
place,  as  an  object  of  the  utmost  regret.   He 
did  not  even  conceal  his  sentiments  on  the 
point :  for,  I  know  from  good  authority,  that 
the  King  being  one  day  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  when  the 
Page  entered,  announcing  that  the  Prince  was 
better>  "  There  now,*'  said  His  Majesty,  turn- 
ing to  her,  "  I  told  you  that  he  would  not  die." 
On  the  evening  of  his  Decease,  the  20th  of 
March,  George  th«  Second  had  repaired,  ac- 
cording  to  his  usual  custom,  to  Lady  Yar- 
mout;h's  Apartments,  situated  on  the  ground 
floor  in  St*  James's  PaliuDe,  where  a  party  of  per- 
8oni»af  distinctionof  both  sexes,  generallyasseih- 
bjed  for  th«  purpose.  His  Majesty  had  just  sat 
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down  tX)  Play,  and  was  engaged  at  Cards,  when  a 
Page,  dispisitched  from-Leicester  House,  arrived, 
bringing  info^nation  that  the  Prince  was  no 
more.  He  received  the  intelligence  without 
testifying  either  emotion  or  surprize.  Then  ris- 
ing, he  crossed  the  room  to  Lady  Yarmouth's 
table,  who  was  likewise  occupied  at  Play ;  and 
leaning  over  her  chair,  said  to  her  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  in  German,  **  Fritz  is  dode/* 
Freddy  is  dead.  Having  communicated  it  to 
her,  he  instantly  withdrew.  She  followed 
him,  the  company  broke  up,  and  the  News 
became  public.  These  particulars  were  re- 
lated  to  me  by  the  late  Lord  Sackville,  who 
made  one  of  Lady  Yarmouth's  party,  and^ 
heard  the  King  afmotmce  to  her  his  son's 
Decease. 

Frederic  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  from 
his  early  youth,  a  distinguished  place  in  the  af- 
fection of  his  father,  whose  partiality  was  re- 
served for  his  youngest  son,  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  During  the  last  t?welve  years  of 
Frederic's  life,  we  know  that  he  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  anticipations  of  his  future  Sove- 
reignty, and  in  forming  Administrations,  which, 
like  his  own  Reign,  were  destined  never  to  be 
realized.    Among  the  NoUemen  and  Gentle- 
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men  yiAiO  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  favour 
or  friendship,  were  Charles,  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  the  patron  of  Gay,  who  died  in  1778  ; 
Mr.  Spencer,  brother  to  the  second  Duke  of 
Marlborough,    and    commonly    called    Jack 
Spencer;  Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Dorset,  and  his  brother  Lord 
John  Sackville,  together  with  Francis,  Earl 
of  Guildford.  The  personal  resemblance  that 
existed  between  Lord  North,  (son  of  the  last 
mentioned  Peer,  who  was  subsequently  First 
Minister)  and  Prince  George,   was  thought 
so  striking,   as   to  excite  much  remark  and 
pleasantry  on  the   Part  of  Frederic  himself, 
who  often  jested  on  the  subject  with  Lord 
Guildford;  observing,  that  the  world  would 
think  one  of  their  wives  had  played  her  hus- 
band false,    though  it  might   be    doubtful, 
which  of  them  lay  imder  the  Imputation.  Per* 
sons  who  may  be  disposed  to  refine  upon  the 
Prince's  observation,  will  perhaps  likewise  be 
struck  with  other  points  of  physical  similarity 
between  George  the  Tldrd  and  Lord  North ; 
in  particular  with  the  loss  of  sight,   a  pri- 
vatioa  common  to  both  in  the  decline  of  life* 
Lady   Archibald   Hamilton   formed    during 
many  years,  the  object  of  Frederick's  avowed 
and  particular  attachment.    In  order  to  be 
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Dear  himi  she  resided  iu  Pall-Mall,  dose  to 
Carltotx  House;  the  Priiice  having  allowed 
her  to  construct  a  Drawing-Room,  the  win- 
dows of  which  commanded  over  the  Gardens 
of  that  Palace,  and  the  House  itself  commu- 
nicated with  them.  Towards  men  of  Genius, 
His  Royal  Highness  always  aiiected  to  ex- 
tend his  protection.  Glover^  the  Writer  of 
<*  Leonidas,"  enjoyed  his  confidence  j  though 
We  may  justly  doubt  how  much  of  it  was 
given  to  him  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  tJie 
fViend  of  Pulteney  and  Pitt  j  how  much,  as  a 
Poet.  The  Prince  shewed  uncommon  defer- 
ence for  Fope,  whom  he  visited  at  Twicken- 
ham, a  circumstance  to  which  that  Author 
alludes  with  natural  pride,  when,  after  enu- 
merating  the  great  or  illustrious  Persons  who 
honored  him  with  their  regard  and  frienc&hip, 
ke  subjoins, 

•*  And  if  yet  higher  the  proud  List  should  end, 
"  Still  let  me  add,  no  Follower,  but  a  Friend." 

In  force  of  character,  steadiness,  vigor  of 
mind,  and  the  Qualities  that  fit  Men  for 
Government,  even  his  Friends  considered 
the  Prince  to  be  deficient.  Nor  was  Economy 
'among  the  virtues  that  be  displayed}  he 
hlivitig  before  his  Decease  contracted  numer- 
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OU8  Debta  to  a  lai^e  amount,  which  were 
never  discharged.  .  £vdn  through  the  medium 
of  Dodingtou's  Description,  who  was  partial 
to  Frederick's  Character  and  Memory,    we 
cannot  conceive  any  very  elevated  idea  of 
him.     His  Court  seems  to  have  been  the  cen- 
ter  of  Cabal,  torn  by  contending  Candidates 
for  the  Guidance  of  his  future  imaginary 
Reigni.    The  Eat i  of  Egmont,  and  Dodington 
himself,  were  avowedly  at  the  head  of  two 
great  hostile  Parties.     In  November,  1749,^ 
we  find  His  Royal  Highness,  in  a  secret  Con  J 
clave  held  at  Carlton  House>  making  all  thcf 
financial  Dispositions  proper  to  be  adopted  on 
the  Demise  of  the  King,  his  Father ;  and  fram- 
ing a  new  Civil  List.    At  th^  close  of  these 
mock  Deliberations,  he  binds  the  three  Assist-* 
ants  to  abide  by,  and  support  his  Plans ;  giving 
them  his  hand,  and  making  them  take  hands 
with  each  other.  The  Transaction,  ^  narrated 
by  DodingtoB  who  was.  himself  one  of  the 
Party,  reiiiindi  the  Reader  of  a  similai*  Con<^ 
vocation  comooiemorated'  1^  SaUust,  mA  is  fiof 
unlike  bneof  the  Scenes  in  **Venice  Plreserved--^ 
It  wasperfii^rmed,  however",  after  dinner,  which 
may  perhaps  form  its  bedt  Apology.  Thetdifi^<* 
Mollis  qilt'  ^e  Ptindcf^   Covert  appear  to   tA 
^(fia&f  puerile^    Uliree  tme^  wiihin  thirteen 
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Monthi  preceding  his  Decease,  Dodington 
accompanied  him  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
to  FortunC'tellers ;  the  last  of  which  Frolicks 
took  place  scarcely  nine  Weeks  before  his 
Death.  After  one  of  these  magical  Consult- 
ations, apparently  dictated  by  anxiety  to  pene- 
trate his  future  destiny,  the  Party  supped  with 
Mrs,  Cannon,  the  Princess's  Midwife.  Frederic 
used  to  go,  disguised,  to  Hockley-in-the^H61e^. 
to  witness  Bull-baiting.  Either  Lord  Middlesex, 
or  Lord  John  Sackville,  Father  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Dorget,  were,  commonly  his  Companions  on 
such  Expeditions^  As  far,  as  we  are  autho- 
rized from  these  Premises,  to  form  a  Conclu-^ 
sion,  his  premature  Death  before  he  ascended 
the  Throne,  ought  not  to  excite  any  great 
national  Regret. 

George  the  Second,  wlio  survived  the 
Prince  near  ten  years,  died  at  last  not  less 
suddenly  than  his  3on,  though  at  the:  ad- 
vanced age  of  Seventy-seven  j  a  period  at* 
tanned  by  no  Sovereign  in  modem  History,  ex- 
cept X^uis  the  Fourteenth.  A  rupture  in  sbme 
0£  the  vessels,  or  in  the  Membrane  of  the 
JiefiXt,  carried  him  off  in  a  few  miAUtes^ 
J)uring  his  whole  life,  but  particularly  for  a 
mii^ber  of  years  be^re  his  dec^ise,  hie  had 


b^eeu  subject  to   such  constant  palpitations 
about  the  region  of  the.  Heart,  especially  after 
Dinner,  that  he  always  took/efif  his  cloaths, 
and  reposed  himself  for  an  hdur  in  bed,  of  an 
afternoon*.    In  order  to i< accommodate  him- 
self to  this    habit    or    infirmity,    Mr.  Pitt, 
when,  as  Secretary  of  State,   he  was  some* 
times  necessitated  to  transact  Busihess  with 
the  King  during  the  time  that  he  lay  down, 
always  knelt  on  a  cushion  by  the  bedside  ;  a 
ma^k  of  neii^ect  which  contributed  to  render 
hiin  Qot,  a  little  acceptable  to  His  .Ms^esty. 
At    his  rising,  George  the  Second  dressed 
himself  completely  a  second  time,  and  com- 
monly passed  the  eyeniikg  at  Cards,  with  Lady 
Yai^moutfa,  in  a  select  party.     His  sight  had 
greatly  .failed  him,  for  some  time  preceding 
hi&.Decease.     I. have  heard  Mr.  Eraser  say, 
who.was,  during  many  years.  Undersecretary 
6f. State,,  that  in  1760,  a. few  .months  before 
the  King. died,  having  occasionto  present  a 
Paper  to  him  for  his  signature,  at  Kistisiiigton, 
Geoige.the  Second  took  the  pen  im  his  hand ^ 
and  having  as  he  conceived,  affixed  his. name 
to  it,  returned  it  to  Eraser.     Biit,  so  defec-* 
tive  was  his  vision,  that  he  had  neither  dipped 
his.  pea  in  the  ink,  nor  did  he  >  perceive  that 
of  course  he  had  only  drawn  it  ov^r  the  Pa- 
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per^  without  making  any  imptensiot^.  WrsMt, 
aware  of  the  King^s  bliodness^  yet^  uawillitig 
to  let  His  Majesty  percdve  that  be  discovered 
it^  said^  *^  Sir,  I  have  given  you  so  bad  a 
*f  pen,  that  it  will  not  write.  Allow  me  to  pre^ 
"  Hfent  you  a  better  for  the  PUtpose/*  Then 
dipping  it  himself  in  the  ink,  be  returned  it 
to  the  King)  whoy  without  making  any  re- 
maiik^  instantly  signed  the  Paper* 

He  was  unquestionably  an  honest,  well-m- 
tetitioned,  and  good  Prince ;  of  very  mode- 
rate, but  not  mean  talents ;  frugal  in  his  ex- 
pences,  hom  natural  character  f  more  indined 
to  Avarice  than  any  King  of  Englaod  sitnce 
Henry  the  Seventh  ^  irascible  and  basky^  b«it 
1^  vindictive  in  has  tempezi^  IiUbued  witb  a 
^tixmg  ensHty  to  Fram^e,,  and  as  wasm  apre»- 
dilection  for  Germamy^  he  never  en|oyed«s«u^h 
iaHcity  as  when  at  Berenhausenv  snrrcnsftded 
witb  faisi  Hanoverian  Courtiers  and  jsoaib^cts. 
WiOsam  the  Thiird  in  like  manner^  sieeiied  to 
taste  much,  mocer  hapjnness*^  whife  huntmg  al 
Lop  in  the  sterile  SaadbKioC  Guelderland^  tbms 
at  WhikehaUf  or  at  Hanson  Const.  At  thg 
Battle  ofDeAtingen^  in  1743^^ ibis  will. kn^wn 
that  GeoigB  tbd  Second^s.horset^  w&ich^  wm 
muruLy,  tmL  auray  with  him  toi  a  ct)ifiB)devabto 
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distance.  General  Cyrus  Trapaud,  then  an 
Ensign,  by  seizing  the  horse's  bridle,  enaUed 
His  Majesty  to  dismount  in  safety.  "  Now 
"  that  I  am  once  on  my  legs",  said  he,  "  I 
*•  am  sure  I  shall  not  run  away."  Having 
enquired  Trapaud's  name,  the  King  always 
distinguished  him  afterwards  in  military  prot 
motions.  When  incensed  either  with  his  Mi- 
nisters, or  with  his  Attendants,  he  was  some- 
tames  not  Master  of  his  Actions^  nor  attentive 
to  preserve  his  dignity.  On  these  occasions, 
his  Hat,  and  it  is  asserted,  even  his  Wig, 
became  frequently  the  Objects  on  which  he 
expended  his  anger.  Queen  Caroline,  by  her 
address,  her  judicious  compliances,  md  her 
activity  of  character,  maintained  down  to  the 
time  of  her  Decease  in  1737,  a  great  Ascen- 
dant over  him.  She  formed  the  chief  cpn- 
ducting  wire  between  the  Sovereign  and 
his  First  Minister.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Her.  Majesty  managed 
Matters  with  so  much  Art,:  as  to  keep  up  a 
secret  understanding  by  Watch-words,  even 
in  the  Drawing  Room,  when  anci  where 
Greorge  the  Secpnd  was  present.  .  Recording 
to  the  King*8  temper,  frame,  of  mind,,  or 
prfictitability  on  the  Points  which  Sir  Robert 
wished  to  carry,  the  Queen  signified  to  Jbim 
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whether  to  proceed,  or  to  desist^  on  that  par- 
ticular day.  This  communicaticm  wa&  so  well 
preconcerted,  and  so  delicately  executedt  as 
to  be  imperceptible  by  the  By-«tanders.  Sir 
Robert  lost  a  most  able  and  vigilant  Ally,  when 
Queen  Caroline  died.  Her  decease  was  indeed 
a  Misfortune  to  her  husband,  to  her  children^ 
and  to  1^  Nation.  She  sacrificed  her  life  to 
the  desire  of  concealing  her  Complaint ;  a 
rupture  of  the  Bowels,  which  might  have  been 
eamly  reduced,  if  «he  had  not  delayed  the 
disclosure  of  it  tili  a  Mortification  took  plaoe. 
We  have  not  possessed  since  Elizabedi's 
death,  a  Queen  of  more  Talent,  Capacity, 
and  Strength  ctf"  Understanding,  than  Caroline 
of  Brandenburgh  A^ii^ach^  Mary,  wife  of 
W£tliain  the  Thij'df  approached  the  nearest, 
but  did  not  equal  her  in  these  Endowments. 

At  the  time  of  his  Deceaise,  George  the  Se* 
cond  certainly  enjoyed  great  and  universal 
fQputerity :  but  to  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  ChsL^m*  he  was  eminently 
indebted  for  this  gratifying  Distinction  at  the 
close  (rfMfe,  vAiefa  Victory  was  se&d  to  bare 
areoted  her  Altar  between  his  ag^  knees.. 
The  Mfeforttines  and  Disgraeei  whidi  prer 
c€^d  Fktfs  entrance  tnio'Ofli0e>4iad  in  &€t 
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forced  hira  upon  the  King;  who,  notwith* 
standing  that  Minister's  recognized  Talents, 
did  tiot  employ  him  without  the  utmost  re^ 
luctance.     The  inglorious  Naval  Engagement 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Byng  and  jLa 
Galissoniere,  for  which  the  former  of  tliose 
Admirals   suflSered;    the  consequent  loss  of 
Minorca ;  the  defeat  of  Braddock  in  Caro- 
lina;   the   Repulse  sustained  before  Ticon*- 
derago;     the    ignominious    Capitulation    of 
William,    Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Closter^ 
Seven;  and  the  disgraceful  Expedition  against 
Eocbfort ;  —  these    ill-ccmcerted,  or  ilU exd^ 
cuted  Measures,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
W9X  of  1756,  had  not  only  brought  the  Adi- 
ministration  into  contempt,    but  had  mueh 
diminished  the  National  Affection  borne  tOr 
wards  the  Sovereign.     From  the  period  of 
Pitt's  Nomination  to  a  Hace  in  the  Cabinet, 
Success  al^nost  uniformly  attended  on   the 
British  Arms.    Though  only  occupying  the 
Post  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  directed,   of 
rather  he  dictated  the  Operajtions,  at  Hom^ 
and  Abroad.     Tlie  Treasury,  the  Admiralty, 
the  War  Office,  all  obeyed  his  Orders  with 
prompt  and  implicit  submission.   Lord  Ai^uw 
and  the  Ekike  of  Newcastle,  son^times,  it  if 
true,  remoni^ated,   utd  often  cinaj^aflied; 
E  £  2 
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but  always  finished  by  Compliance.    In  the 

full   Career  of  Pitt's  ministerial  Triumphs, 

George  the  Second  died ;  an  Event,  which  it 

is  impossible  not  to  consider  as  having  been 

a  great  national  Misfortune,  when  we  reflect 

on  the  Peace  which  took  place  little  more 

than  two  years    afterwards,   in    November, 

1762.     Mr.  Pitt,  we  may  be  assured,  would 

have  dictated  far  different  terms  to  the  two 

Branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.    The  new 

King  did  not  indeed  immediately  dismiss  so  • 

able  and  popular  a  Statesman;  but  it  was  soon 

suspected  that  his  Administration,  though  it 

might  languish,  or  continue  for  a  few  Months, 

would  not  prove  of  long  duration.    Lord  Bute 

had  already  secured  the  exclusive  Regard  and 

F^vor  of  the  young  Monarch. 

The  late  Mrs.^  Boscawen,  widow  of  the 
Admiral  of  that  Name,  so  distinguished  in 
pur  Naval  Annals,  whose  Connexions  enabled 
her  to  collect  many  curious  Facts  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life ;  has  often  assured  me, 
that  Lord  Bute's  first  personal  introduction 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  originated  in  a  very 
singular  Accident.  That  Nobleman,  as  is 
well  known,  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
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by  whom  he  had  a  very  numerous  Family, 
She  brought  him  eventually  likewise  a  large 
landed  Property:    but,    as  her  father,   Mn 
Wortley,  did  not  die  till  the  year  1761 ;  and 
as  her  brother,  the  eccentric  Edward  Wortley 
Montague,  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  I 
believe,  down  to  1777.;  Lord  Bute,  encum- 
bered with  a  number  of  Children,  found  his 
patrimonial  Fortune  very  unequal  to  maintain 
the  figure  befitting  his  rank  in  life.     After 
passing  some  years  in  profound  Retirement, 
on  his  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  he  re- visited 
England,  and  took  a  house  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Thames.     During  his  residence  there,  he 
was  induced  to  visit  Egham  Races,  about  the 
year  1747.     But,  as  he  either  did  not  at  that 
Time  keep  a  Carriage,  or  did  not  use  it  to 
convey  him  to  the  Race  Ground,  he  conde- 
scended to  accompany  a  medical  Acquaint- 
ance;  in  other  words,  the  Apothecary  that 
attended  His  Lordship's  family,  who  carried 
him  there   in  his  own  Chariot      Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  resided  at   Clief- 
dea,  honored  the  Races  on  that  day  with  his 
presence;  where  a  tent  was  pitched  for  his 
accommodation,  and  that  of  the  Princess,  his 
Consort.     The  weather  proving  rainy,  it  was 
proposed,  in  order  to  amuse  his  Royal  High- 
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nesisi  bef6re  his  return  home,  to  makd  a  party  at 
Cards :  but  a  difficulty  occurred  about  finding 
persons  of  (Sufficient  rank  to  sit  down  at  the 
same  table  with  him.     While  they  remained 
under  this  embarrassment,  somebody  observed 
that  Lord  Bute  had  been  seen  on  the  Race 
Ground;  who,  as  being  an  Earl,  would  be 
peculiarly  proper  to  make  one  of  the  Frinee's 
party.     He  was  soon  found,  informed  of  the 
Occasion  which  demanded  his  Attendance, 
brought    to    the   Tent,     and   presented   to 
Frederic.     When   the  Company  broke  up^ 
Lord  Bute  thought  of  returning  back  to  his 
own  House :  but  his  Friend  the  Apothecary 
had  disappeared ;  and  with  him  had  disap- 
peared the  Chariot  in  which  his  Lordship  had 
been  brought  to  Egham  Races.    The  -Prince 
was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  Cir- 
cumstance, than  he  insisted  on  Lord  Bute's 
accompanying  him  to  Cliefden,    and  there 
passing  the  night.     He  complied,  rendered 
himself  extremely  acceptable  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses,   and  thus   laid  the  Foundation^ 
under  a  succeeding   Reign,    of  his  political 
elevation,    which  flowed  originally  in  some 
measure  from  this  strange  contingency. 

Lord  Bute,  when  young,  possessed  a  very 


handsome  person,  of  which  advantage  he  way 
not  insensible ;  and  he  used  to  pass  many 
bours  every  day,  as  hia^  enemies  asserted^  00 
cupied  in  contemplating  the  symmetry  of  his 
own  1^8,  during  his  solitary  Walks  by  the  side 
of  the  Thames.  Even  after  he  became  an  in- 
mate at  Cliefden,  and  at  Leicester  House,  he 
frequently  played  the  part  of  *•  LothaHo,*'  m 
the  private  Theatricals  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  by 
the  late  Duchess  of  Queensberry ;  a  fact  to 
which  Wilkes  alludes  with  malignant  pleai 
gantry,  in  m^re  than  one  of  hk  pubHcdtioti^/ 
To  these  eitternat  accomplishmtf):fs»  he  added 
a  cultivated  mind,  illaminated  by  a  taste  ^ 
many  branches  of  the  Fine  Art&  and  Leite^.^ 
For  the  study  of  Botany  he  nourished  a  deddWl 
passion,  wMch  he  gratified  to  the  utmost ;  ind 
in  the  indulgence  of  whfch  predilection^  he 
manifested  on  some  occasions,  a  princely  li^ 
berality.  Of  a  disposition  naturally  retired 
and  severe,  he  was  not  formed  for  an  extent 
sive  commerce  with  mankind,  or  endowed  by 
Nature  with  talents  for  managing  populstr  as- 
semblies. Even  in  his  famity  he  was  austere, 
harsh,  difficult  of  access,  and  sometimes  totally 
inaccessible  to  his  own  *  children;  In  the 
House  of  Lords   he   neither   displayed  elo- 
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quench  nor  graciousness  of  maoners.  But  he 
proved  himself  likewise  deficie^nt  in  a  qaality 
still  more  essential  for  a  First  Minister^  ^rm- 
ness  of  charaeter.  Yet,  with  these  political  de- 
fects of  mind,  and  of  personal  deportment,  he 
undertook  to  displace,  and  he  aspired  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  moment  when  that  Mini- 
ster had  carried  the  glory  of  the  British  Arms 
to  an  unexampled  height,  by  sea  and  land. 

After  an  Administration  of  about  two  years, 
passed  either  in  the  Post  of  Secretary  of  State, 
or  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  during  which 
time  he  brought  the  war  with  France  and 
Spain  to  a  conclusion  $  Lord  Bute  abandon- 
ing his  royal  master,  quitted  his  situation,  and 
again  withdrew  to  privacy.  No  testimonies 
of  national  regret,  or  of  national  esteem,  ac- 
companied him  at  his  departure  from  Office. 
His  magnificent  residence  in  Berkley  Square, 
exposed  him  to  very  malignant  comments,  re- 
specting the  means  by  which  he  had  reared 
so  expensive  a  pile.  His  enemies  asserted 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  possessed  the 
ability,  either  from  his  patrimonial  fortune,  or 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  to  erect  such 
a  structure.  As  little  could  he  be  supposed  to 
have  amassed  wherewithal,   during  his  very 


short  Administration,  to  suffice  for  its  con- 
struction.    The  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty  therefore  lay  in  imagining  that 
he  had  either  received  presents  from  France, 
or  had  made  large  purchases  in  the  public 
Funds,  previous  to  the  signature  of  the  Pre- 
liminaries.    "  Junius,*'  addressing  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who   signed  that  Peace,  in  his 
Letter  of  the    "  19th    September,    1769," 
written     within     seven     years     afterwards ; 
charges  the  Duke,    in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms,    with  betra3dng  and  selling  his  couii- 
try.      "  Your  Patrons,**  says  he,    "  wanted 
*^  an  Embassador  who  would  submit  to  make 
"  concessions,  without  daring  to  insist  upon 
^*  any  honorable  condition  for  his  Sovereign. 
"  Their  business  required   a  man,  who  had 
"  as  little  feeling  for  his  own  dignity,  as  for 
«*  the  welfare  of  his  Country  ;  and  they  found 
"  him  in  the  first   Rank   of  the  Nobility. 
"  Belleisle,    Goree,  Gaudeloupe^  St.   Lucia, 
"  Martinique,  the  Fishery,  and  the  Havannah, 
"  are  glorious  monuments  of  your  Grace's 
"  talents  for  Negociation.     My  Lord,  we  arg 
"  too  well  acquainted  with   your  pecuniary 
"  character,  to  think  it  possible  that  so  many 
**  public  sacrifices  should  have  been  made^ 
"  without  some  private  compensations.    Your 
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<<  conduct  carries  with  it  an  internal  evidence^ 
<<  beyond  all  the  legal  proo&  cf  a  Court  of 
**  Justice/'  No  answer  was  ever  made  to 
this  charge,  either  by  the  Duke,  or  by  any 
of  his  Friends,  if  we  except  Sir  William 
Draper's  vague  and  unauthorized  Letter  (rf* 
the  "  7th  of  October,  1769/* 

Dr.  Musgrave,  an  English  Physician,  who 
practised  Medicine  at  Paris  in  1763,  and 
whose  name  has  been  known  in  the  Repub-^ 
lie  of  Letters,  by  the  publication  of  some 
Tragedies  of  Euripides ;  did  not  scruple  to 
assert  publicly,  that  the  Princess  Ddwager  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Bute  received  money  froitt 
the  French  Court,  for  aiding  to  effect  the 
Peace.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  indmdiials. 
Gentlemen  of  the  highest  honor  and  most  un- 
impeached  veracity,  to  whom  Dr*  Musgrave 
himself  related  the  circumstance  at  Paris,  in 
1764,  almost  immediately  after  the  Treaty  . 
of  Fontainbleau.  And  if  I  do  not  name  them, 
it  is  only  because  they  are  still  alive.  Dr. 
Musgrave  did  not  retract  his  accusation^ 
when  he  was  examined  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  years  afterwards, 
in  the  Month  of  January,  1770,  upon  the 
eame  point.    He  maintained  01^  the  contrary,  « 


h»  original  assertion,  which  he  supported  by 
facts  or  circumstances  calculated  to  authenti- 
cate its  truth,  though  the  House  thought  pro- 
per t6  declare  it  "  Frivolous,  and  unworthy  of . 
"  Credit."  "  Junius,'*  writing  in  the  Month 
of  May,  1770,  says,  «  Through  the  whole  pro- 
<*  ceedings  of  the  House  of  C(»nmons  in  this 
<<  Session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable 
<^  Consciousness  of  guilt,  which  has  pre- 
*^  vented  their  daring  to  assert  their  own 
<*  dignity^  where  it  has  been  immediately  and 
<<  grossly  attacked.  In  the  couinge  of  Dr. 
**  Musgrave's  Examination,  he  said  every 
"  thing  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to 
**  individuals!  or  offensive  to  the  House. 
"  They  voted  his  information  Frivolous,  but 
«  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  and  inte- 
"  grity*  and  sunk  under  it.*'  Dr.  Musgrave 
resided  in  this  country  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  J  and  died,  I  believe,  at  Exeter,  in 
the  Summer  of  the  year  1 780. 

Similar  reflexions  indeed,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  four  History,  have  been  thrown  not 
otdy  upon  Ministers,  but  even  upon  Kingit^ 
Lord  Clarendon,  when  Chancellor,  under 
Charlee  the  Second,  having,  like  Lord  Bute, 
undertaken  to  build  a  magnificent  house  in^ 
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IxMidon,  soon  after  the  sale  of  .Dunkirk  to 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  about  1664;  it  was 
named  J)y  the  people  "  Dunkirk  House,"  on 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  raised  by 
French  money.  No  person  can  doubt  of 
Charles  the  Second  himself  having  received 
large  sums  from  the  Court  of  Versailles,  for 
pui*poses  inimical  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  So  did  his  successor,  James  the  Se- 
cond. Bribes  were  even  confidently  said 
and  believed  to  have  been  given  to  various 
of  the  Courtiers  or  favourites  of  William  the 
Third,  from  the  East-India  Company  and 
other  Corporate  Bodies,  in  order  to  procure 
the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  Sove- 
reign to  the  renewal  of  their  Charters.  The 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  Mistress  of  George  the 
First;  as  well  as  Craggs,  father  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  of  the  same  name,  and  himself 
at  the  time.  Post  Master  General ;  together 
with  other  individuals  about  the  court  or  per- 
son  of  that  Monarch,  were  either  known  or 
supposed  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  trans- 
actions, of  the  memorable  South  Sea  Year, 
1720,  when  such  immense  sums  were  gained 
and  lost  in  that  ruinous  speculation.  Ma- 
lignity did  not  spare  the  King  himseli^  who, 
it  was  asserted,  became  a  sharer  in  the^  apqui- 
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sitions.  Lord  Bute,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
Century,  is  still  believed  to  have  rendered  the 
Treaty  of  Fontainbleau  subservient  to  his 
private  emolument :  a  supposition  which  was 
again  renewed  twenty  years  later,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  of  1783,  against  Lord 
Shelbume,  with  greater  virulence,  and  with 
bolder  affirmations !  Such  were  the  unfortu- 
nate Jesuits  of  the  Earl  of  Bute's  Ministry, 
which  must  be  considered  as  having  given  the 
first  blow  to  the  popularity,  enjoyed  by  the 
King  at  his  Accession  to  the  Throne. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  Lord  Bute, 
terrified  or  disgusted  at  the  indications  of  re- 
sentment shewn  by  the  nation,  forsook  his 
Master;  and  that  he  was  not  dismissed  or 
abandoned  by  the  Sovereign.  He  was  the 
first,  though  not  the  last  Minister,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  present  reign,  exhibited  that  ex- 
ample  of  timidity,  or  weariness,  or  desertion. 
But,  his  ostensible  relinquishment  of  office, 
by  no  means  restored  to  the  King,  the  con- 
fidence or  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  Even 
when  nominally  divested  of  power.  Lord 
Bute  was  still  supposed  to  direct  unseen,  the 
wheels  of  Grovemment  However  false  and 
unfoiiQded  might  be  this  imputation,  and  stach 
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I  h^ve  ever  considered  it,  yet  it  opjerated^nrth 
jiresistible  iSwce.  A  cry  of  Secret  Influence 
arose,  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the 
Country  at  large,  than  even  the  open  accusa* 
tions  lately  levelled  against  the  incapacity  or 
venality  of  the  first  Minister.  The  Grenviile 
Administration,  whidi  succeeded,  was  stig- 
madzed  m  being  only  a  machine,  th^  puppete 
iof  which  were  agitated  by  concealed  wires. 
It  IS  obvious,  that  no  imputation  in  tibe  power 
of  malevolence  to  invent  and  circulate,  could 
be  more  ctlculated  to  prejudice  the  King  in 
the  estimation  of  his  people.  But  it  became 
^ther  Augmented  by  another  toipic  of  abuse 
and  dedamatiocit  fimnded  on  the  extraocdi- 
nary  degree  of  fiivour  enjoyed  by  Lord  finte 
^  Carlton  House,  and  the  ptiedilectian  with 
wfaidii  he  was  knpwn  to  be  regarded  by  the 
PrinoefisDowager  of  Wales.  Satirical  prints, 
generally  dii^ecae4  throughout  the  kingdom, 
in  whidi  Her  Eoyal  Highness  was  not  at  all 
qiared,  iniaiKkAd  the  fMiblic  mind.  Compa- 
oaons,  drai^n  from  English  Histoory,  paiticu* 
larly  frjom  the  xeign  of  £diward  tlfte  I^ird, 
when  the  Qu^en  Dowager  Isabdia,  and  Mor- 
taner  her  favourite,  wece  kqown  or  ^supposidd 
to  have  lived  in  ^  crimiiiai  imion ;  (these  ii- 
luaions,  which  ii^fe  dissenini^ed  in  aU  the 


periodical  works  of  the  Time,  and  particui- 
Jarly  in  the  "  North  Briton/'  made  a  deep 
impression. 

Even  the  filial  deference  and  respect^ 
aaanifeated  by  His  Majesty  ailer  his  accession, 
down  to  the  last  mcHnent  of  her  lif^  towards 
his  Mother,  was  converted  into  a  subject 
not  only  of  Censwe,  but  of  -Accusation,  aii^ 
originating  in  iwworthy  Motives.  It  cm^ 
Slot,  however,  be  denied  that  Lord  Bvtf 
enjoyed  a  higher  pl»ee  in  tha^  Princosif'f 
&vor,  if  not  in  her  ndBSactiqn,  tlian  s^e^i^d 
compatible  with  strict  propriety*  lUs  visits 
to  Carlton  House,  which  were  always  per- 
fimned  in  the  eveaing ;  and  th?  precautions 
taken  to  concefd  his  arrival;  th^wg\i  they 
mi^  perhiips  haive  been  dictated  ibore  by  an 
appr^iension  of  inault  from  the  populs^ee,  to 
>rh0m  he  was  obnosjoai^  them  from  my  im- 
proper Reasons  >  yet  jiwakened  attspiciim.  Hf^ 
Mounonly  made  use  on  these  (^ca^ioiif,  ^ 
the  Chair  and  the  Chairnum  of  Mm  Vmmt* 
tiirt,  a  Lady  who  hdd  a  diattngi«shr^  pl«ice 
iq  Her  Royal  Highness'a  fiunily.  I«  wdietr 
mor^  efie?tua^y  to  dlud^  aa^ic^,  the  cwtw^i^ 
of  the  Chair  were  dfi«e  drami.  The  r^piart^ 
of  Miss  Cluiilcigh,  aftefwai^s  bttlff  Unow^ 
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as  Duchess  of  Kingston,  at  that  time  a  Maid 
of  Honour  at  Carlton  House;  when  reproach- 
ed by  her  royal  Mistress,  for  the  irregularities 
of  her  conduct,  obtained  likewise  much  pub- 
licity. "  Fotre  Altesse  Royak  sait^^*  replied 
she,  "  que  ckacune  a  son  But.**  As  tiie 
King  was  accustomed  to  repair  frequently  of 
Evenings  to  Carlton  House,  and  there  to  pass 
a  considerable  time,  the  world  supposed  that 
the  Sovereign,  his  Mother,  and  the  Ex-Minis- 
ter met,  in  order  to  concert,  and*  to  compare 
their  ideas ;  thus  forming  a  sort  of  interior 
Cabinet,  which  controuled  and  directed  the 
ostensible  Administration. 

That  after  having  so  precipitately  throwh 
up  the  ministerial  reins  in  1763,  Lord  Bute 
felt  desirous  of  again  resuming  his  p'olitical 
power,  I  know  f5rom  good  authority.  And  that 
he  was  aided  in  the  attempt  by  the  Princess^ 
with  all  her  influence,  is  equally  matter  of  fact; 
but  their  joint  efforts  proved  unavailing  to  ef- 
fect the  object.  A  Nobleman,  who  wasrscoQUS^ 
tomed  at  that  time  to  form  one  of  th6  PSsttty 
which  met  at  Carlton  House,  and  who  iisudly 
reiriained  there  while  His  Majesty  stayed  j 
jLssured  me  that  every  measure:  had  been. colN 
carted' between  her  Royal  Highness  and  SiOkd. 
6  T    .u-..- 
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Bute^  for.the  piitpose  of  bridging  him  again 
into  Ministry.  As  the  first  necessary  step 
towards  its  accomplishment,  they  agreed  that 
he  should  aideavour  to  obtain  permission  to 
89Q  the  Dispatches,  which  were  often  sent  to 
tb^  King  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  while 
k^  continued  with  his  mother*  On  those  oo- 
ciksionsr  when  the  green  Box,  containing 
letters  or  papers,  arrived,  he  always  n^th* 
djrew  into  another  room,  in  order  to  peruse 
them  with  nx»'e  attention.  Lord  Bute,  as  had 
been  pre-airanged,  upon  the  messenger  bring* 
ii^  a  Dispatch,  immediately  took  up  two 
candles,  and  proceeded  befbri^  the  King  to  the 
icloset;  expecting  that  His  Majesty,  when  they 
w«re  alone  together,  would  communicate  tp 
Hm  its  nature ;  and  that  he  should  thus  begV)L 
^ain  to  tvaasact  business.  But  the  Kiii^  un- 
llpieMidnably  aware  of  the  intention,  and  pro^ 
bably  dii^^ted  at  tibe  want  of  firmness  which 
hib  Miiiiater  had.fofmeriy  shewn,  or  fix>m 
otbw  unsttcertained  causes,  extinguished  at 
#aoe  tbe  hc|)es  ^dtertained  from  this  project* 
When  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  room,  he 
stxffied,  todc  the  candles  out  of  Lord  Bate's 
bmi^  and  then  dismissing  him,  shut  the  door} 
aftec  which  he  proceeded  to  examine  Iks  Dia* 
jpatohes^<  done.    Lord  Bute  returned  to*  tfat 
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company,    and  the    experifintent    was   never 
repeated. 

If  the  selection  of  that  Nobleman  for  the 
office  of  First  Minister,  and  the  dismission  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  deprived  the  Kiag  of  the  affections 
of  many  loy^l  subjects;  the  terais  upon  which 
the  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau  were  condnded, 
early  in  1763,  by  Lord>  Bute,  excited  the 
strongest  sensations  of  genieral  disapprobation 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  the  expressions  of  that  craidem* 
nation,  whicli  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
were  well  founded.  When  we  reiect  that 
the  Navy  of  France  bad  been  neaicly  annihi- 
lated, as  early  as  1759,  by  Sir  £dward  Hawke, 
in  the  action  at  Quiberon ;  that  Spain  could 
make  little  or  no  opposition  to  us  dn  the 
Ocean ;  and  that  we  were  masters  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  together  with  all  Canada;  Cape 
'Breton,  Pondicherry,  Goree,  BeUeisle^  the 
Havannah,  and  a  large  part  of  Cuba ;  besides 
the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadadoupe ; 
n^t  to  mention  the  capture  of*ManiUa,  which 
was  not  then  known :  while,  on  the  otker  hand* 
the^eiifiemy,  though  they  probably^  would;  hove 
efected  the  conquest  or  reduction  of  Portugal, 
in;the  course  of  the  ensuiAg  Campaign,  yet 
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had'  taken  nothing  from  us,  which  ,they  had . 
retained;  except  Minorca ;« — when  we  consi- 
der these  fiactSy  what  shall  we  say  to  a  Peace, . 
which  3'eten'ed  to  the  two  Branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  every  possession  above 
enumerated,  except  Canada  ? — for,  as  to  Cape 
Breton,  when  dismantled,  it  became,  oply  an 
useless  dtsart ;  accepting^  in  exchange  for  so 
many  valuable  Colonies,  or  Settlements  in 
every:  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  cession  of  the 
two  Floridas  from  Spai^  tqgqther  with  the 
restitutio^:  of  Minorca  by  Frapce.  At  .the  dis- 
tahoe  of  more  than  half  a;  Century, .  when  the 
passums  and  prejudices  of  the  hour  have  ceas;^ 
ed,  we  cannot  ccmsider  such  a  Treaty  witliQut 
astonishment  aiid  c^mcem.  Scarcely  indeed 
does,  the  Peace  df  Utreoht  justly,  awaken 
•wanner  feelings  of  indignation;  for  conclud- 
ing which,  its,  authors  were  im{MQaehed, 
iw^risoned,'  .or  ccMnpi^ed  to  fly  their  coun- 
tiy*  If  Lord  Bute  escaped  the  fate  of  Lord 
Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  he  has,  not 
4>een  more  .exempt  than  were  those  Ministers^ 
from  the  censures  <^  his  con^tenqporaries  aad 
of  posterity.  Nor  did  Queen  Anne,  perhaps 
sustain.a  greater  loss  of  reputation  and  popu- 
larity, by  signing  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  than 
George  the  Third  suffered  by    concluding 
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that' of  IbntainMeaiK  Iti  impdfey  i^peto 
not  less  ^Iftring,  lior  less  obvious^  lluai  its: 
defects  of  every  0tKer  kind.  The  e^f^dkiflot 
<^  tbe  French  from  Canada,  and  of  the 
Sj^antarda  from  Horida,  by  liberating  the 
American  Colonies  from  all  s^rehenaion  o^ 
fkeign  enemies,  laid  the  inevitable  £mttdaA 
tiori  of  their  rebellion ;  and  eflfected  tbeir  aulN 
sequent  emancipation  from  Great  Britain^ 
iTTthin  the  space  of  twenty  years.  This  ne* 
cessary  resolt  of  such  measures,  pecfecdy 
foreseen  at  the  time,  wbh  pointed  out  by  Bn 
Tudker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  asirelt  aa:  b^ 
others.  The  House  of  Bourbon^  soon  recovw^ 
ihg  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Pitt,  coq> 
tested  anew,  with  better  success^  for  ikm 
empire  of  the  Sea»  Neither  f^e  Havamnfa^ 
Btsakiutt^  nor  Manilla,  have  ever  patsedtase* 
cond  time  under  the  power  o£  the  BngHriu 
If  we  weigh  these  circumstanc€»,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  motives  unworthy  df  an  iiprigfat 
Minister,  or  of  an  able  Stat^man,  were  attri^ 
buted  to  Lord  Bute.  Nor  shaH  we  be  na^ 
^ria^d^  that  the  incapacity  or  errom  of  4fae 
AdmSmAsMtoh^  dfaidnished  in  no  sMall^dqpree 
the  respect  justly  inspired  by  the  private  vie 
^es  (tf'^e  Sovereign.—  /.;ii 
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The  iiijttdicious  persecution  of  Wilkes  com^ 
pletod  the  unpopularily,  which  Lord  Bott'l 
penoti  and  measures  had  begun  to  pcoduo* 
tfaroughoitt  the  natimi.  Whatever  mi^t  hatt 
been  the  ]niscondiu:t  of  Wilkes;  andhowevot 
defidient  he  might  have  iqppeared  in  dioie 
moral  qualities  which  entitle  to  puUic  req^ecl^ 
or  even  to  mdividuai  approbation ;  yet,  fimn 
the  inttant  that  he  became  an  oliject  of  Roiyal 
or  Ministerial  resentment,  on  account  of  )m 
attachment  io  the  caus^  of  IVeedom,  he  found 
protectors  in  the  public.  Neither  his  vit»  his 
talents,  nor  his  coura^  could  have  raised  him 
to  polilical  eminence,  if  he  had  not  been  singled 
out  for  severe,  not  to  say  unconstitutional,  pro* 
secution.  The  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
llie  Lord  Steward  dT  the  Househdd,  had  they 
been  hiwd  by  his  worst  enemies,  to  injuxe  * 
their  Royal  Master  in  the  esteem  of  his 
people;  and  to  throw,  as  it  were,  upon  Mv, 
the  Odium  of  Aeir  violence,  or  inciqpacity» 
or  ignorance;  could  not  have  done  it  more 
^fectuaUy,  than  by  the  line  of  action  whidi 
they  adopted.  Lcnrd  Talbot  is  consigned  to 
eternal  ridicule,  (sia  F(^  says  that  Cromwell 
is  *<  Damned  to  ev^larting  Fame  ;'0  ^  ^^ 
iniromparable  Letter  written  by  Wilkea  to  the 
late  1^1  Temple,  descriptive  of  the  entertain* 
JF  3 
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iog  Duel  fought'  at  Bagshpt,  where  tbe  Lord 
Steward  appears  m/the  most  contemptible 
point  of  ^ew;     The  Earls  of  Egremont  and 
Halxfax^  by  issuir^  a  general  'Warrant  for  the 
stizure  of  Wilkes,  and  takuighis  person  inta 
Custody ;  while  they  oomproihised  the  Majesty 
of  the  Crown,  trainpled  on  the  Liberties  of 
the  Subjegt,  and  violated  the  essence  of  the 
English  Constitution.    Men  who  commented 
with  severity  on  these  measures  of  impolitic 
resentment,  arraigned  them  as  more  charac* 
teristic  of  the  vindictive  Administration  of 
James  the  Second,  than  becoming  the  mild 
Government  of  George  the  Third.      Wilkes, 
nevertheless,  wounded  in  a  Duel,  repeatedly 
menaced  with  assassination,  pursued  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  outlawed  by ,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  withdrew  into  France^ 
where  he  insensibly  sunk  into  oblivion.     His 
very  name,  and  his  public  merits,  as  well  as 
his  private  sufTeiings,  seemed  to  be  equally 
forgotten  by  the  Nation,  during  two  or  three 
years. 

J  But  the  Duke  of  Graflon,  who  had  become 
first  Minister,  afler  the  extinction  of  the  fee- 
ble Administration  of  Lard  Rockingham,  ap- 
peared asif  desirousito  improve  upon  the  errprs» 
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and  tqrenew.the  most  unpopubr. acts  of  im 
predecessor,  Lord  Bute.  .  Instead  of  wisely 
extending  the  pardon  of  the  Crown  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,   or  treating  him   with  magnanimous 
contempt,  when  he  returned  from  Paris ;  the 
Puke,  in  defiance  of  their  past  intimacy  and 
familiarity,  put  in  force  the  penalties  of  his 
sentence  of  outlawry ;  thus  rendering  him  a 
second  time,  the  object  of  general  compassion 
and  protection.     Rejected  as  a  Candidate  to 
represent  the  City  of  London,  he  was  elected 
Member  for  the  County  of.  Middjieseix.    As- 
aep^bliesof  the  people  in  SU  George's  Fi^ds^ 
lyhom  it  was  esteemed  rieces^ry  to  repress,  by 
a  military  force,  and  in  performing  which  ser- 
vice some  individuals  were  killed  or  wounded, 
exasperated  the  Nation  against  the  author  qf 
such  severities.     The   House  of  Commons 
adopting  the  priucipl^f  as.  well  as  the  enrni*- 
ties  of  die  Administration,,  expelled  Wilkes 
from  his  Seat,  declared  him  ineligible  to  sit 
among  them,  and  placed  Colonel  Luttrell  in 
kis  room.     Wliile  the  Pardon  of  the  Crown 
was  extended,  to   persons  convicted  of  the 
most .  sanguinary  outrages  and  riots,  during 
the  Election  at   Brentford;  by  measures  of 
consummate  incapacity,  a  popular  individual 
was  singled  out  for. the  whole  vengeance  of 
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die  GovenuMnt  and  tlie  Legidsttk^;    tlie 
tumuHs  of  LcMidon,  -in  March,  1769,  'v^hidf 
sneoaced  with  insult  ot  attack,  ev^  ^e  Pidaee 
1^.  the  Sovereign,  bore  no  feeUe  resemblanee 
to  the  riotous  disorders  tiiat  preceded  the 
Civil  Wars,  under  Charles  the  I^rst*  AHears^ 
followed  by  the  mob,  was  drivten  into  die 
Court  ^Yard  at  St  James's,    decorated  wiA 
Insignia  of  the  most  humiliating  or  indecent 
description.    I  have  always  understoo4  ^ftt 
the  late  Lord  Mountmorris,    then   a  very 
young  man,  was  the  perscm  who  On  that  ecca* 
sion  personated  the  Executioner,  holding  an 
Axe  in  his  hands,  and  his  face  covered  with  A 
orape.    The  King's  finnness  did  not  howevet 
forsake  him,  in  the  niidst  of  these  trying  elkilv 
UtiMs  of  Democratic  rage.     He  remahiei 
calm  and  unmoved  in  the  Drawing-Roomi 
while  the  ittreets  sunoundiug  his  residence^ 
edhoed  with  the  c^uts  of  an  enraged  multi* 
tude,  who  seemed  disposed  to  proceed  to  the 
greatest    extremities;       &it,    the   Didce  of 
Ghrafton   did  not  manifest  equal  constancy, 
nor  display  the  same  resolution  as  his  mas- 
ter.   It  seemed  to  be  the  fate  of  George  the 
Third  to  be  served  by  Mimsters,  as  much 
his  inferiors  in  personal  and  political  courage; 
as  in  every  other  moral  or  estimable. qusiit^; 
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Mi^.  WjJbea^hadariMB  amicbt  these  convulsbns 
of  th«  Capital ttidtheCauntry ;  wfao^  irdm  thfe 
]dlaoe  of  lifts  cgncMlmexit,  iaflieted  the  t^- 
vere9t  wounda,  and  who  seens  to  hav^e  duded 
all  discovery^  ddwfi  to  the,  pceseot  hour.  It 
ia.  obvious  that  I  xn«an  '^Junius/'.  Xhis  ce>- 
lebrated  irriter »  whom  the  obtrusive  and  ita^ 
pf  udeut  vanity  of  Sir  WiUiam  Draper,  even 
pjiore  than  his  own  matdiless  powers  of  Com^ 
pciaitioi^»  originally  forced  upon  the  notice  df 
the  PubUc^  apjpeared  in  Jamwy,  1769.  Hh; 
first  Leister,  addrttaed  to  the  Pnntec  of  thd 
^f  Fttblic  Advertiser/'  then  a.  popidar  News^ 
pi^er,  depictures  in  the  sevierest  colour^  the 
Qito^onof  the  (joitntry;  dishonoured,  as  hi^ 
asserts,  in  tl^e  eyes  of  foreign  nations ;  dis* 
united^  cppeeited^  aod^iU'^dministerfd  at 
home.  like  Satan,  .idbten  /invoking  -  his  stu« 
pi^d  aoid  fallen  Assoeiastes,'  be  spems  to  exf 
daim,  while  endeavomriag  to  rouse  1^  Eng^ 
lish  Nation  from  thtir  political  Apathy,  - 

"  Awake,  arise,  or  be  fiwr  ever  fallen  !" 

The  conclusion  of  his  opening  Address, 
operated  with  amazing  effect,  and  cto  liardly 
be  exceeded  in  Energy.  "If,**  saysTie,  *^  by 
"  th*  immediate  interposition  of  Prbvidenire; 
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«<  it  were  possible  for  ils  to  escape  a  Crisis  so 
"  full  of  Terror  and  Despair,  Posterity  will 
«  not  believe  the    History  of  the    present 
«* -Times.  —  They  will  not  believe  it  possible, 
"  that  their  Ancestors  could  have  survived 
<<  or  recovered  fcom  so  desperate  a  Condi- 
^*  tion,  while  a  Duke  of  Grafton  was  Prrnie 
*<  Minister ;    a  Lord  North, »  Chancellor  o^ 
^<  the  Exchequer ;  a  Weymouth,  and  a  Hills- 
**  borough.  Secretaries  of  Skate ;  a  Granby, 
««  Commander  in  Chief :  and  Mansfield,  Cliief 
««  Criminal  Judge  of  the  Kingdom.''    After 
transfixing  with  his  keaiest  shafts,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Forces,    the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  he  fiustened,  like  a  vulture, 
on  the  First  Minister.    With  an  acrimony  and 
ability  that  have  perhaps  never  been  equalled 
by  any  political  Writer,  he  endeavoured  to. 
point  the  public  Indignation  equally  against 
the  Person  and  the  Measures  of  the  Duke  of 
Graftx)n.    Superior  in. beauty,  of  Diction,  and 
all  the  elegance  of  Composition,   to  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  not  inferior  to  Swift:,  in  close- 
ness, as  well  as  correctness,  of  Style,  and  in 
force  of  Satire  j  the  Letters  of  "  Junius"  will 
be  read  as  long  as  the  English  Language  en-^ 
dures.    Nor  did  his  Fen,  after  exposing  the 
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want  of  spirit  and  energy  in  the  Govermnent) 
respect  even  the  Majesty  of  the  Throne,  In 
his  memorable  "  Letter  to  the  King/*  which 
cannot  be  perased  without  a  mixture  of  Ad- 
miration and  Indignation,  he  too  successLfully 
labours  to  render  even  the  virtues  of  the 
Sovereign,  suspicious  and  odious ;  while  he 
attempts  to  degrade  the  royal .  character,  in 
the  opinions  of  his  Subjects.  The  avidity 
with  which  these  Publications  were  then 
sought  after  and  peruded,  is  difllcult  to  be 
<x)nceived  at  the  present  time,  and  never  wag 
exceeded  at:  any  period  of .  our  History. 
"  Junius"  may,  indeed,  justly  be  reckoned 
among  the  leading  Causes  which  drove  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  from  the  helm. 

^  I  have  been  assured  by  persons  of  honor 
and  veracity,  who  were  in  the  habits  of  con- 
tinually seeing  Mr.  Bradshaw,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  of  knowing  ^his  private 
sentiments ;  that  he  made  no  secret  to  them, 
of  the  agony  into  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  thrown  by  these  Productions.  Such  was 
their  Effect  and  Operation  on  his  mipd,  as 
sometimes  utterly  to  incapacitate  him  during 
whole  Days,  for  the  ministerial  duties  of  his 
Office.    There  are  nevertheless,  many  who 
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teUeve  and  assert,  that  his  sudden  Resign^ 
ation  WIS  not  so  much  produced  by  the 
Attacks  of  ^<  Junius/'  as  it*  originated  from 
another  quarter.  It  has  be^  pretended  that 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  highly  in-» 
dignant  at  the  mention  made  of  her  Name^ 
in  the  Examination  and  D^ositions  of  Dr; 
Mu^ave  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houee  of  Com^ 
jDons ;  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  King, 
on  llie  Supin^iess  of  his  first  Minister,  in  peril 
mitting,  or  rather  in  not  suppressing  such 
Enquiries.  However  tiie  Fact  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  at  a  Moment  when  such  an  Evenlr 
was  least  expected,  in  January,  1770,  he  re*^ 
signed  his  Office;  giving,  as  Jjord  Bute  had 
done  before,  another  instance  of  Mimste*- 
rial  Dereliction,  but  not  the  last  of  the  kind 
Which  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  tlie  pre- 
sent Reign.  Lord  Nc»*th,  who  imcdeeded  t9 
his  Place,  inherited  likewise  a  o^isideirajbiil^ 
portion  of  bis  Unpopularity;  / 
'.  •  '  f 

Having  mentioned  the  subject,  and  ti^a 
productions  of  <<  Junius,''  it j^eapas  iinpo8»U« 
to  dismiss  them  without  making  some  Allusiea 
to  their  Author.  I  have  always  considered 
that  Secret,  as  the  best  kept  of  any  in  our 
Time^.    It  was,  indeed,  on  many  AecouB^ 
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and  for  many  reasons^  a  Secret  of  the  most 
perilous  natune.  For,  tEe  Ofiences  given, 
and  the  Wounds  infficted  by  his  Pen,  were* 
too  deep,  and  too  severe,  to  admit  of  For« 
giveness,  when  we  reflect  that  Sovere%ns  atidt 
Ministers  were  the  Objects  selected  for  his 
Attack.  I  have  been  assured,  diat  the  King 
riding  out  in  the  Year  1772,  accompamied  by 
General  DesaguUers,  said  td  him  in  Convert 
sation,  "  We  know  who  «  Junius"  is,  and  he 
"  will  write  no  liiore."  The  General,  who 
was  too  good  a  Courtier  to  congratulate  iipon 
such  a  piece  of  Intelligence,  contented  him^ 
sett*  with  bowing,  and  the  Discourse  pvo* 
deeded  no  further.  Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  who 
was  General  Desaguliers's  Daughter,  believed 
in  the  Accuracy  of  this  Fact  If,  however,  the 
King  had  penetrated  to  the  Secret,  I  do  n&t 
believe  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  or  the  first 
Ixtfd  Mansfield^  had  arrived  at  any  Certitisde 
on  the  Point,  though  their  Suspicion^  mighit 
be  strongly  directed  towards  some  0iie  Indi- 
vidual. It  is  certain  that  Sir  WiUi&m  Drafier 
died  in  ignorance  of  his  Antagonist ;  and  that 
h^  eecitinued^ta'expi^esfe,  dovm  W  a^rery  short 
Tinm  hefmre  his  Deaeas^,  which  'toc4c  piae^ 
9t  BMih,  his  coiicefn  it  the  Prospect  of  going 
oat  of  life^   wiiaQttmed  on  tlie   Subject, 
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Lord  North  elither  did  not  know,  or  professed, 
not  to  know  bis  Name.  The  late  Lwd 
Temple  protested  the  same  Ignorance.  He, 
must,  nevertheless,  have  lain  within  a  veiy 
narrow  Circle  j  for,  every  Evidence,  internal 
and  external,  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
Person  of  pre-eminent  Parts,  admirable  In- 
formation, high  Connexions,  living  almost 
constantly  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  good 
Company ;  ignorant  of  nothing  which  was 
done  at  St.  James's,  in  the  two  Houses  of  Par^ 
liamient,  in  the  War  Office,  or  in  the  Courts 
o£Law  ;  and  personally  acquainted  with  many 
Anecdotes  or  Facts,  only  to  be  attained  by 
M^n  moving  in  the  first  Ranks  of  Society.  I 
do  not  speak  of  his  classical  Attainments ; 
because  those  might  have  been  found  among 
mere  Men  of  Letters.  <<  Junius'^  was  a  Man 
of  the  World.  Henry  Sampson  Wood&U» 
who  printed  the  Letters  themselves,  was 
Ignorant  of' the  Name  or  Quality  of  the 
Writer,  ^nd  remained  so  during  his  whole 
life.    Who  then,  we  repeat,  was  He  ?  . 

Many  Individuals  have-  become  succes- 
sively Objects  of  Suspicion,  or  of  Accusa- 
tion.  Lord  George  Germain^,  father  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Dorset,  was  i\amed  among 
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others.  I  knew/  him  very » intimately,  and 
have  frequently  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject.  He  always  declared  his  ignorance 
of  die  Author,  but  he  appeared  to  be  grati- 
fied and  flattered  by  the  Belief  or  Imputation 
lighting  on  himself.  '  Asiar,  however,  as  my 
opinion  oaa  have  any  weight,  though  I  thought 
highly  of  Lord  George's  Talents,  I  considered  \ 
them  as(  altogether  unequal  to  such  Produc-  ( 
tiohs.  And  I  possessed  the  best  Means,  as 
well  as  Opportunities  of  forming  iny  judg- 
ment, froni  his  Conversation  and  Correspond- 
ence,; both  which  I  enjoyed  for  several-Yean;. 
Indeed^  I  apprehend;  it  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  much  Time  in  attempting  to  disprove 
such. a  Supposition,  which  has  jfew  Advocates 
or  Sup|M>rters.  Those  persons  who  originally 
suggested,  or  who  contioaae  to  maintain  ity 
found  the  Opinion  prindpally.onithe  Attacl^ 
of  Lord  Granby,  in  "  Junira's'-  first  Letter/ 
But,  if  we  examine  that  Production,  we  shall 
see  that  the  Marquis  is  by  no  means  singled 
out  for  Animadversion.  He  oidy^attracts  hijs 
portion  of  Satire,  as  a  Member  of  the  Ca- 
binet ;  and  it  was  Sir  William  Diaper's  offici- 
ous Vanity  which  rendered  him  unfortunately' 
Biore  conspicuous,  than  the  Duke  of  Grafton,* 
cir  Lord  Mansfield.  .  "  It  is  ypu,  Sir  .William' 
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Dntper/'  aays  Junius,  /^who  have  talcM 
<<  care  to  tepreient  your  Friend  in  the  cha» 
"<  racter  of  a  dranken  Landlord^  who  dealt  > 
<f  out  his  PromttM  as  UberaUy,  as  his  Ltqucnri 
<<  and  will  niflbr  no  Man  to  leave  his  Tahte 
**  either  scnrrovful  or  sober.?'  And  in  a  su^i* 
se^ueiit  letter  be  observes^  **  I  shoold  justly 
^^  be  susf  dcted  c£  acting  upon  Motiyei^.  of 
<<  iborethiaa  common  Enmity  to  IxtfdGrsaiiy^ 
f<  if  I  continued  to  giw  youfrei^  Material^ 
f^  or  Qecapkm  for  writing  in  hn  DdSince.V 
If  Lord  GeiDi^.Oermainwas  **  Jnniu8,V  his 
powers  of  Cpmposition  had  suflfeted  a  piisi* 
nution  between  177a  and  17^0^  md  no 
loqger  continued  ae  powev&d  at  the  latter 
Pepriod^  ie  tbey  had  been  teii  Years  earlior 
in  Xik.  jftft  no  Maa  preserved  at  m^ 
$iventy^  the  Breidmesa  and  Strength  of  his 
Facilities  in  every  Bmnch»  more  perfect  <Hr 
WMiiwinisfaed  than  that  Ndbleman. 

As  little  do  I  conceive  Wilkes  to  have  been 
$hi$  man*  I  knew  him  likewise  weU^  though, 
not  with  the  same  intimacy  as  I  did  theJas^ 
niHtied  Noblemam  It  must  be^  owned  that 
t^kea  possessed  a.  classic  Pen^  koeny  ^^^^4$ 
^uttiiligf  and  dqiabi^.  as  we  have  seen  in  ths 
^  North  Britpni^  iiQ  less  than  in  dther ,  po? 
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titicid  praduetkais,  of'  ptmerfidly  aiiifitatifig» 
0^  inftaming  tibe  paWc' ndnd.  His  injuries 
were  greftt ;  h»  feeUngs,  acute ;  hk  spirit^ 
usidtkunted ;  and  his  compositions,  fuU  of 
teltnt.  But  •  it  was  not  ^  Juriius."  Wiikjeft'j 
two  Letters,  the  one  addressed  to  Lord 
Temple,  in  October,  1762,  from  Bagi&ot,'aftef 
his  Dii^l  idth  Lord  Talbot ;  and  tike  oth;er» 
written  from  his  house,  in  Great  Geoige^ 
Street,  on  the  igth  December,  1763,^  to  Dr. 
J^ocUesby,  itnmi^^ti^;^  aftir  his  Duel  :stith 
Martin ;  tiiir^r  vk  in  wit^  pleaaantryv  .and 
powers  of  iri£cule»  with  any  (^omposltioiift  ili 
the  £i%lish  language.  Hk^  Letter,  dated  Irom 
<*  Pttift,  a  ^d  October,  1764,"  appealing  to 
the  !^ectors  of  Aylesbury,  against  the.  ti^eat* 
ment  which  he  met  with  from  both  Hooflea  oi 
Parliament^  and  from'  Lord  Mansfield^  chal* :; 
lenges  equal  admiration.  Lastly;  his  Address 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  "wrkteh  likewise  from 
«•  Paris,  on  the  nth  Decemb^,  1766,''  con- 
taming  the  animated  relation  df  his  Ai!rest» 
foH^wed  by  has  interTiew  with  the  ^ithr  ei 
ilgremont  and  Halifax,  at  the  House  of  the 
fimner  Nobleman.in  Piccadilly ;  can  hardly  be. 
esteeded  in  eaer^y^  severity,  and  powe^  (if 
r^ibMmig,  They  ^Amnca;  at  much  m  the  wtil* 
ingj^of  «' Junius  j^'iBut;  the  diffierence  betwetati 
the  iw^  prodactioQS  /canaot  beiAistaken  by 
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any  mMi  who  allows  his  reason  £ur  pl^y* 
Wilk^  himself,  wha  instead  of  shrinking  £com 
the  avowal,  on  the  contrary  wouI4  have  gladly 
assumed  the  fame  attending  on  it,  at  whiutever 
personal  risk,  disclaimed  any  title  to  such  a 
distinction.    "  UHnam  scripmsem/*^    Wodd 

to  Heaven  I  could ,  have  written,  then:^  1  wHs 

f — 

his  reply,  when  charged  with  being  the 
Author. 

i  Hugh  Macauki/ .  Boyd,  a  Oentiieman  wjio 
accompanied  or  followed  Lord  Macartney  to 
Madras,  in  178 1,  where  he  died  a  fewye^s 
afterwards ; .  has  been  named,  and  Jbis  pret^n-* 
fldons  have  been  strongly  maintained  in  prints 
as  well  as  in  private  society. .  It  has  been  at- 
tempted, both  in  his  case,  and  in  that  of 
Wilkes,  to  prove  &om  &cts  of,  various  kinds» 
and  Anecdotes,  either,  true  or  imaginary,  their 
respective  right  to  the  works  of  "  Junius/' 
But,  I  never,  could  discover  in  the  .avowed 
writings  of  Boyd,  any  similarity,  and. still. less 
any  Equality,  with  the  Letters  of  the  unknown 
and  immortal  person  in  question.  Nor  would 
it  seem,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to. judge,  that 
Boyd  had,  or  Could  have,  .  Access .  to .  the 
liifdrmation,  profusely  exhibited  throu^  al* 
-^ost  every  page  of  <^  Junius,?  and  whiah 
vexy  &w  Individinls  were  competent  to  at- 
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tain.  Boyd  did  hot  live  in  the  Cirdte  'whefe 
alone  such  Materials  were  to  be  found,  or  to 
be  cbHected. 


I  have  heard  l^ie.RBverendPhiHp.'Rosen' 
kagen  pointed  -  out  .as  «  Junius.*'  But  the 
Opinion -never,  I  believe,  had  many  S^- 
porters,  nor  did  I  ever  regard  it  as  entitled 
to  serious  Refutation.  I  knew  him  as  an 
Acquaintance,  between  1782  and  1785.  He 
q^efla«lter  me  to.be  a  plau!^le,irelliiif£ff 
inan,  imposii^  in  his  maniier,^^'iixt  avtdasaic 
mind,  and  :  i^eeafcAe .  conversation ;  ::\  living 
much  in  the  ivoddi  Koeiyedcon  the  most  in- 
timate footing  at  Shelburne  House,  and  pos- 
sessiiigvefy: considerable: talents.  :  Tiiere}.is, 
however^  a  ^de .  interval  between.  sUoh  ahiU- 
ttes,'  however  eminent,,  and  those: displayed 
by  the  iwiiter  under  exumiiati^ii;  >  ^  vr 

-  A  mboe  probable,  oira^  least,  a  betier^c^ 
cert^d  si»ry,.donfidently  circulated  at  the  time, 
ami  khicfar  has)been:  lately  revived,  iwas, '  that 
Mr.  Wilfiiml.Greatrakes,  a  native,  of  Irdsind, 
^hk>dived  withithe  Bad  of  Shelburne  j  and  acted 
AS  boa  private  jSecretary^  composed  the  Letters. 
.The.  Materials  were:  said  to :  have  be^'  fur- 
:oiihc4;  b^j  Locd  Shelburne,  and  worked lup' by 

Q  Q    2 
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his  Secretary.  It  was  added»  thM'he  died  k^ 
August^  178 1>  at  Hungerford  in  Berkflbirei 
not  very  far  from  that  Nobleman's  Seat  of 
Bow  Wood ;  and  lies  buried  in  Hungerford 
CSmrch-yard,  with  a  plain  St<m6  oTer  his 
Remsdns,  together  with  a  short  Inscription^ 
terminated  by  the  three  Latin  Words, 

'<  Stat  Nomiius  Umbra*" 

Tlie  Motto  usoaUy^  or  always  prefixed  ta 
Jmioa^s^  Letters*  i  have  never  considsred 
this  Narration^  however  plausSiie  it  appears, 
as  wordiy  of  credit,  or  as  meriting  attention. 

it  has  been  recently  attempted  to  prove 
that  Gtocer^  the  distoigoished  Author  of 
^  Leonidas^"  was  ^  Junius  ^^'  and  Ihe  con* 
firmation  of  the  assertion  has  been  sought,  in 
the  <<  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  Literary  and 
<«  Polifeical  Character/' htelxpoblbhed*  But» 
though  every  Kne  of  those  ^<  Memoirs"  be^ 
speaks  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  equal  abflity 
and  integrity,  Kving  in  a  high  Circier  himself* 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commona  durii^ 
many  years  y  though  the  same  ardent  q>kit  of 
lPreedom»  wfaidi  animates  Qtouer  aa  a  Poet,  is 
diffiiaed  over  this  production}  and  though  ^ 
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rimis  piMSSges  in  it  may  seem  to  bear  a  degree 
of  resemfaiaoce  or  Analogy  to  the  animated 
Apostrophes  pf  "  Janius  j"  —  yet,  tio  person 
who  has  perused  attentively  tiie  work  in  ques^ 
tiop»  can  for  an  instant  persuade  himself  of  the 
identity  of  ibe  two  men.  If,  however,  these 
grounds  of  belief,  drawn  from  the  internal 
endence  contained  in  the  respective  Composi* 
tions,  should  fail  in  producing  a  decided  opi- 
nion, I  can  adduce  better  proof.  Mr.  Glover, 
son  of  the  Author  of  <*  Leonidas,'*  and  whom 
to  name,  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  authenticity 
of  all  that  he  asserts ;  assured  me  only  a  short 
time  ago,  in  answer  to  my  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  diat  ^<  he  had  not  the  least  reason  to 
^  suppose,  or  to  believe,  that  his  f adier  com-^ 
M  posed  the  L^;ters  of  Junius :"  an  admission 
far  outweighing  any  real  er  fancied  similarity 
betwe^t  those  writers.  StiH  more  recent 
Attempts  liave  been  made  in  favour  of  a 
Foreigner,  Be  Lohne^  but,  however  speci*^ 
ouisly  supported  on  some  Points,  they  rest 
on  no  solid  Foundation. 

During  many  years  of  my  life,  notwith* 
standing  the  severity  with  which  Wedderhurn 
is  treated  by  "  Junius,"  1  nourished  a  strong 
beli^,  approadui^  to  conviction,  that  the  late 
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Earl  of  Rosdlyn,  then  Mr. '  ffedderhtrm  ^rat 
him3elf  the  Author  of  those  Letifers.  Hm 
Abilities  were  emitieiit;  his  c^orttmities  <tf 
informcitiony.great ;.  and  his  political  connexkms 
between  January,  1769,  and- January,  1772, 
the  two  extren&e  periods  of  the  appearance  of 
&e.  Compositions  in  question,  &vor  the  coi> 
jecture^   Though  Churchill  calls  Wedderbtutit 

."    <^  Apol^.prim  PmtefFof  lhe'M<)i*tbem.Rac^iV'    r 

hi$  talente  of  ^very  kind  eiititl6d:hiiii.t<^^^t 
adnfiration  ;  and  he  partioularij^  possessed 
the  Legal,  Jurisprudential,  as  well  as  Farlia^ 
mentary  knowledge,  lavishly  exhibited  in  va^ 
nous  parts  of  ^<  Junius."  I  have  heard  nueii 
assert,  who  weVe  entitled  to  rei^ct  {(nd^gradit^* 
that  they  had  secfn  several  of  the  Originala^  in 
the  possef90ion  of  Woodfall ;  and  that  they  re^ 
cognized  the  hand-writing  to  be  that  of  Mr^, 
Wedderburn^  his  first  wife,  with  which  chmu>. 
ter  they  were  perfectly  acquainted.  If  thia 
fact  indeed  were  to  be  ad^itted»  it  might  s^esft 
decisive :  but  such  assertions,  however  appa- 
rently well  sustained,  are  frequently  made  on 
erroneous  or  mistaken  foundations. 

All  circumstances  fully  weighed^  my  wm 
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omvielion  ht  th»t  the  I^etters  of  "  Junius" 
^^^  wrMt^iA  by  the  Rjght  Honorable.  WUUam 
fhr(mdM9ml*0k  wmmwiy  4^ignat$d  by  the 
JlIiek.Name  of  ;"  iSingle  Spaeeh  HamUton/' 
fyom  the  report  gaperally,  though  fal^dy  cft- 
fs^Xj^dif  tb«A  }ie  B^ver  opened  his  mouth  inore 
jbhfMEr>oo(^e;io:tbe  E^Ush  Parliai9ei)t.  He  w^ 
<^MJBg^  9itoy>  y«|xg»  Ch^,oceilof  of  the  JExchei- 
i|tteri9  Iri^iBijG^i.and  likewise  a  Member  of  the 
:HQUs#;pf  Coiiimans,  while  I  sat  in  it:  but  I 
had  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance ;  and 
my  opinion  is  founded  on  the  general  prevsdl-; 
jiog  sentiment  <£  those  pefsoqs,  who^  f|om 
tiieir  situatiiHd,  rank,  and  means  of  inform^ 
tion,  are  entitled  to  almost  implicit  belief 
Tfaroughout  the  various  companies,  in  which,^ 
from  177 S»  down  to  the  present  time,  I  hav^ 
heard  this  mys^nous  Question  agitated,  the 
great  majority  concurred  in  giving  to  Htmiltonp 
the  merit  of  the  Letters  under  examinationv 
Vacious  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen,  who  lived 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  of  almost 
daily  intercourse  with  him,  during  the  period 
of  their  appearance  or  publication,  in  pai^ 
ticular  the  late  Earl  of  Clermont;  have  pro* 
tested  in  my  hearing,  that  they  traced  or.  reT 
collected  in  "  Junius's  Letters,  the  *<  ipsissima 
Verba^**  the  jprecise  words  and  expressions  of 
G  G  4 
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hk  lips  in  conversation.  His  pen  id  taaiiTtef«id^ 
4uimifct€d  lo  have  been  most  degaM^  ckMica}, 
^  correct,  and  nervous.  This  opinioil/  ni^ver- 
theless,  by  no  means,  aniowifs  to  demonstra- 
tion, or  i^proacbes  to.  certainty }  Mad  it  is  pos- 
ittble^  that  as  the  secret  has  not  been  ^Vij^^^ 
^rom  auljiority,  during  4ihaitt{fsdttf<«c«4ti^^ 
Years,  'Pbsterity  may  never  J  s^tkn  t0^lSM|f 
^^bsbtufe^  proof"  upon  the-Stdijeet^  and  musfc 
Jrest  satisfied  wkh Conjecture*^'      -    r  -  i  .v 

......  2  ►'  •       •  •  •  ,    •    ...        ..''■''. 

'  If  ^  Jimius''  eould  be  supposedniiiil  alifte, 
elyviotis  Motives  for  his  concesling  himsdyf^ 
'wiU  suggest  themselves  to  every  Man's  JoiilAd. 
But  it  is  very  difikmh  to  ima^e,  that  ^wsis 
nnder  Forty  years  of  Age,  at  the  Tinxe  when 
lie  wrote,  as  lie  expressly  asisi^ts,  that  iie^ 
could  <^  remember  the  great  Walpdiean 
^  Battles/'  Now,  Sir  Robert  Walpde  went 
i9Ut  of  Office,  eariy  in  1743.  If  thefdbre 
^  Junius'^  still  survive  among  us,  be  must 
have  considerably  passed  his  Eightieth  Yea& 
¥et,  if  on  the  other  Hand,  he  be  no  more, 
what  Reasons  sufficiently  powerful  can  be 
produced,  to  account  for  the  voluntary  Re- 
nunciation of  that  posthumous  Fame,'  whadK 
after  his  I>ecease  might  have  been  reclaimed, 


i/iBtiiMit  Apprdiension  of  aiiy  injixriptis  Con- 
sequenras  to  .  lumself  ?   Tiiis  *  Argntnent  6r 

.  Consideration^  long  induced  me  to  suppose 
that  "  Junius"  must  be  living  j  and  that  his 
Death,  whenever  it  took  place,  would  infal- 
lilfy  cemove  tiie  Veil  wiiieh  conceaia  his 
Naxne.«  On  more  mature  Riedexion,  msvet* 
thelessy  very  strong  Causes  fm  eontimiitfg 
to  Reserve*  his  Incognito  beyond  die  Grave, 
may  present  themselves.  If  he  left  behind 
him  lineal  Representatives,  he  might  dread 
exposing  them  to  thehereditwy  Animosity  of 
some  **  of  the  worst,  and  the  most  poi^w^erful 
««  Men  in  this .  Country.**  Even  should  he 
harre  lefl  no  Descendants,  it  i6  possible  tjurt 
he  might  dislike  the  Comparison  between  his 
Actions  and  his  Writings,  which  must  have 
been  made  by  Mankind.  If,  for  instance, 
it  would  have  been  proved  that  he  accepted 
an  Office,  a  Pension,  or  a  Peerage,  from  the 

,  Sovereign  and  the  Minister  whom  he  haid 
recently  accused  as  Enemies  to  their  Country; 
or  as  having  betrayed  its^^  Interests ;  ~  would 
not  the  moral  Aversion  or  Contempt  excited 
towards  his  Memory  by  such  a  Disclosure, 
have  overbalanced  the  Meed  of*  literary  Fame 
obtained  from  the  Labours  of  his  Pei^? 
Should  we  admit  the  Validity  of  this  Reas<»N 
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ing»we  shall  be  led  to  infer,  that  <<  Junius'^ 
may  remain  as  unknown  fJo  Po5tertt3r  a 
Century  hence,  as  he  continues  to  be  now 
in  X815.  * 

There  is  still  another  Circnmstance  appli* 
dtble  to  the  present  Times,  which  did  not ' 
exist  when  Burnet^  or  Bulstrode,  or  Bere^. 
wrote  their  **  Memoirs  ;**  and  which  Fact 
must  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  due  Ope- 
ration on  "  Junius/'  Between  1666.  and 
17 14,  a  period  of  little  more  than  Fifty  Years, 
three  Families  in  succession  reigned  over  thi» 
Country:  whereas  from  1760,  down  to  1814, 
only  one  Prince  has  occupied  the  Throne, 
who  still  lives,  though  we  lament  that  he  no 
longer  reigns.  Under  William  the  Third, 
who  had  expelled  his  Father-in-law,'  and  who 
eould  not  feel  any  Esteem  for  Charles  the 
Second ;  "  Junius,"  had  he  then  flourished, 
and  had  levelled  his  Shafts  against  those 
Kings,  might  have  unmasked,  and  boldly 
ayowed  his  Writings.  When  the  two  Houses 
of  Nassau,  or  of  Stuart,  no  longer  swayed 
the  Sceptre,  and  when  George  the  First  was 
called  to  the  Crown;  the  severest  Attacks 
made  on  the  preceding  Sovereigns  or  Minis- 
ters^ could  have  excited  oidy  a  feeble  degree 
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of  Resentment,  if  they  did  not  even  give 
Rise  to  opposite  Emotions.     But  the  Case  is 
widely  different  with  respect  to  "  Junius,*'' 
and  might  justly  challenge  from  him  another 
Line  of  Conduct.    Not  only  the  same  Family, 
but  the  same  Individual^  remams,   at  least 
nominally.  King.    And  that  Individual,  wjiat^ 
ever  Errors  of  Judgment  he  may  have  com- 
mitted,  or  however  unpppular  he  was  from 
hi9  Accession  down  to  1783,  has,  been  since 
that  Tim^e  embalmed  in  the  Affections  of  His 
People.    I  must  leave  the  degree  of  Solidity, 
contained  in  these  Observations,  to.  the  Deci* 
sion  of  every  Man's  Judgment,  as  elucidatory 
or  explanatory  of  the  Question   r:espec1iqg 
".  Ju^us/'  \ 

In  addition  to  so  maxxy  domestic  Cau$e!| 
which  weakened  the .  Yeneration  felt  towards, 
the  King,  Two  foreign  Events  had  likewise 
occurred,  productive  of  National  Di^satis* 
f^^tion.  The  first  arose  from  th^  Liije  of 
Policy,  or.  rather  of  Conduct,  adppti^  by 
Great  Britain  relative  to  Cofsica^.  That 
Isjand,  which  in  later  Times  has  attained  a^ 
ji^ee  of  odious  Celebrity,  by  giving  Birth, 
to  a  Man,  whose  military  Talents,  aided  by 
the  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  en^- 
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abied  him  Vo  overturn  during  many  ¥eari6» 
the  antient  Order  and  System  of  Europe^; 
was»    after  a  <  long   Series   of   InsuDrections 
against  the  Genoese  Gkyvernment,  ultimateiy 
trstnsfetred  by  Genoa  to.  France*     Choiseul^ 
a  Minister  of  an  elevated  Mind,  and  of  am- 
bitious Desists  ;  anxious  to  raise  the  French 
Naioe,  as  w«U  as  the  Reputation  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  from  the  state  of  Humiliation 
into  ivhidi  both  were  fallen  by  the  ill  Success 
of  the  preceding  War;  undertook,  and  at 
l^gth  eflfected,  the  Reduction  of  Corsica.   It 
may  however  be  justly  questioned,  whether  the 
Conquest  has^  really  augmented  the  Strength 
&f  Resources  of  France.    But,  the  Generosity 
characteristic    of  the  English    Nation,    the 
Sympathy  felt  towards  a  Race  of  brave,  op- 
pressed, and  unfortunate  Islanders,  contend- 
ing for  Freedom ;  when  added  to  the  jeidous 
Susceptibility  natural  to  a  State  always  appre- 
hensive of  the  Aggrandizem€;nt  of  its  Rival; 
-—these  Feelings  or  potitical  Opinionis,  pro- 
duced a  poweiibl  Effect  on  the  pubHc  Mmd. 
They  were  sustained  by  Publications  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  ^Country  from  its  Apadiy 
or  indifference  to  ike  Fate  of  Corsica.  Pascal 
Padi,  Chief  of  the  Insurgents,  was  d^ic-. 
taored  in  themi  as  another  Gu^rtavus  Vasa,  or 


WiUiain  Tell,  struggling  agamstliyramiy  and^ 
Oppression  :^ while  the  Bnglish  Ministrf,  it' 
^as  isaidy  pu^animoudy  looked  on,  regard-* 
less  of  the  Evebt,  and  inatteiMive  to  ilo  im^^- 
p^rtant  an  Accession  dP  Power  acquired  hy 
oar  natural  Enemy. 

Scarcely  had  the  impression  made  by  the 
i¥&ncA  conquest  of  Corsics^  ceased  to  operate, 
and  sunk  into  a  degree  of  dbfirion,  when 
another  Occurrence  awakened  and  e»q^ 
rated  the  Nation,  against  the  SpoMsk  Branch 
of  Ae  Home  of  Bourbon.    The  immediate 
cause  of  this^  Bis^te  aroscf  from  the  pos- 
session taken  of  the   Falkland   Islands   by^ 
England;  but  the  Court  of  Madrid  had  a}-> 
ways  evaded  or  refused  Payment  of  the  Slim' 
due  ibr  the  ransom  c^  Manilla.    Niever,  per-^ 
haps,  wast  any  object  in  itself  less  valuiMe, 
nor  kss  worthy  of  public  comideration,^  than 
the  Falkland  Islands:    yet  the  manner  i<i^< 
which  Spain  acted  on  the  occasion,  diiq>k^ed' 
so  much  adrrogance,   as  to  campromise^  ^^' 
honoul*  of  the  British  Crown,  and  to  dfemaitd 
a  Reparation  no  less  public  than  the  Affi'oht. 
Tbe  IslflOfids  in  question,  situated  in  a  most 
ifflldfement  LaCitiide;^  in  the  othei?  He»s^ph^re,r 
not  fstr  remoived  from  Cape  jEIorn ;    coutd' 
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•carcely  merit  firoxxt  their  intriiiaic  Coiise^ 
qfiencep  coiomercial  or  political  that  as^ 
Blood  should  be  spilt  in  order  to  acqum^,  :or 
to  retaiiiy  thek  Possession.  But,  the  jealous 
paliqy^  with  which,  the,  old  Spanish :  Govera* 
ment  always  beheld  even  the  slightest  Ap- 
proach of  any  foreign  Power  towards  that  vast 
Continent  of  South  America,  Ovi^  whieh, 
though  they  could  neither  colonize,  nor  sul^ 
ject  it,  they  nevertheless  claimed  a  Donui- 
niou}  impcdliedtbe  Court  of  Madrid  to  com- 
mence  its  Operations,  in  a  manner  hcTless  hos- 
tile than  insulting  to  us.  An  English  frigate 
was  detained  in  the  Harbow*  of  Port  Egmont, 
by  force.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  Vigor, 
or  rather  Audacity  of  such  a  Proceeding, 
could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  by:"  Car- 
dinal Alberpni  himself,  when  he  presided  in 
the  Spanish  Counsels,  under  Philip  the  Rfth. 
The  Act  was  indeed  only  committed  o^teti- 
aibly  by  an  Individual,-  Bucdarelli,  who  com- 
9ian4ed  the  Forces  of  Charles  th^  Third  in 
that  Quarter  of  the  Globe :  but  the  Govern- 
mept  avowed,  justified,  and  supported  him.. 

Lord  North,  on  whom  had  recently  dt- 

Y<^ed  the  first  Place  in  Administration ;  ^rfiile 

-Ifeft^^appeareA  deeply  to  feel  the  Indignity 

lO 
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olflfered  to  his  Sovereign,  manifested  a  Dis- 
position to  resent  it  in  the  most  effectual 
Manner.  But,  neither  the  State  of  the 
English  Navy,  nor  the  Preparations  made  in 
our  Ports  for  the  immediate  Equipment  bf  a 
powerful  fleet,  were~  said  to  be  such  as  the 
Exigency  obviously  demanded,  and  the  public 
Honor  uniquestionably  required.  A  mitigated 
Compromise,  by  which  Spain,  though  she  con- 
sented to  cede  the  Possession  of  Falkland 
Islands  to  Great  Britain,  yet  refused  to  ad- 
mit or  recognize  our  Bight  to  them;  waS, , 
after  long  Discussions,  accepted  by  Ministers. 
It  prevented  a  War,  but  it  gave  no  general 
Satisfaction  j  more  especially,  as  any  Men- 
tion of  the  Manilla  Ransom  was  studiously 
omitted  in  the  Convention.  Assuredly,  the 
Moment  seemed  favorable  to  have  imposed 
almost  any  Conditions  on  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  sinking  in  Yearsi  and 
still  more  sunk  in  the  general  Estimation  of 
his  >Subjects ;  disgusted  at  the  ill  Success  of 
the  former  War,  and  determined  not  to  en- 
gage again  in  Hostilities  against  England;, 
having  dismissed  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  from 
Office,  and  lost  to  every  Sense  of  public 
Duty,  or  national  Glory  j  would,  it  was  well 
known,  have  disregarded  "  the  Family  Com- 


pact,"  aJid  would  have  afeaadoiied  the  otbes 
BriEQcIi  of  tke  House  of  Bourbon  ia  the 
Content. 

.  But,  Lord  North,  who  pteferred  pacific 
measures,  even  had  recourae .  to  expedientjSf 
notuffua%  adopted,  in  order  to  avert  a  Rup* 
tttre»  The  late  Sir  Wimam.Giordon,  whcMoot  I 
well  knew,  and  who  at  that  thne  filled  the 
p08tO(f  British  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Brus* 
sdb,  was  selected  b^  Ministersy  to  undertake 
the  Comndssion  of  preventing  a  War*  Fof 
tbia  fiutpose  he  received  private  Ini^tructions 
to.repair  in  the  most  secret,  but  expeditious 
manner,  to  Paris ;  and  to  use  every  possible 
^KrtioiB  for  prevailing  on  Louis  the  Fi& 
teteth,  and  the  new  First  Minister,  the  Duke 
d'Aiguillcm,  to  compel  the  Spanish  Court  to 
aiscomrnddate  ^e  points  in  dispute.  Gordoaa^ 
who  found  in  the  French  Sovereign  and  bit 
Minifltfjrs^  the  waroo^t  disposition  to  preserve 
Peai^  succeeded  completely  in  the  object  of 
hja  Missi<m.  He.  tdid  me^  that  as  a  reccnn^ 
]|^0n8e  £dr  his  ^iervice,  he  received  from  Lord 
IMoi^to  a  Fmision  of  Three  Hundred  Pounds 
a  year  i  and  from  His  Majesty,  the  farther 
i\im  of  C^e  Thousand  Pounds,  aa  a  Present, 
fattt,  1^  CwiyentioB  by  which  Peace  was  tiiad^ 
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excited  universal  disapprobation ;  and  afforded 
to  the  pen  o£  '^  Junius"  an  occasion  which  he 
did  not  lose,  of  pointing  the  public  censure 
with  inconceivable  severity  against  the  King 
himself  personally,  no  less  than  against  the 
Adnunistration. 

Even  after  Ihe  interval  of  four  years^  which 
elapsed  between  the  termination  of  this  dis^ 
pute,  and  the  commencement  of  the  American 
Rebellion ;.  thcmgh  the  Nation  enjoyed  pro* 
foimd  Peace,  together  with  all  the  advantages 
of  Commerce,  augmenting  Opulence,  and  pro* 
gressive  Prosperity,  yet  the  Sovereign  was  by 
no  means  popular*  New  sources  of  discon* 
tent,  and  imaginary  or  doubtful  subjects  of 
complaint,  were  ingeniously  discovered.  Lord 
Bute  had,  indeed,  disappeared  from  the  thea- 
tre of  public  life ;  and  the  Princess  Dowager 
<rf  Wales,  whose  supposed  influence  pvej  her 
Son,  rendered  her  always  an  object  of  attack^ 
was  no  more.  She  expired  in  1772,  of  a  nioit 
painful  Disease,  which  she  supported  with 
uncommon  firmness.  But^  other  named  and 
%ures  succeeded  to  their  pretended  influ* 
ence  behind  the  Curtain  of  State*.  BradshM^ 
surnamed  "  the  cream-coloured  Parasite," 
aiid  JD^ioff,  gsm  plhce  to  the  superior  ajid^n- 
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dancy   of  Jenkinsdrij    who  was   accused  of 
directing,    unseen,    the   Resolutions   of.  the 
Cabinet,  and  of  possessing  the  interior  Secret^ 
as   well  as  Confidence,   of  the  Crown.     A 
Prince,  distinguished  by  almost  every  domes- 
tic virtue,  animated  by  the  noblest  intentions, 
and  by  the  warmest  affection  for  his  people  ; 
was  represented  as  despotic^  inflexible,  vin- 
dictive, and  disposed  to  govern  by  uncori-. 
stitutional  Means  or  Engines.    His  very  Plea-! 
sures,  his  Tastes,  and  his  private  Recreations, 
were  traduced  or  satirized,    as  bearing  the 
same  Stamp  and  Impression;     Poetry  lent  her 
aid  to  expose  these  personal  Weaknesses,  if 
such  they  were,  to  public  Animadversion  or 
Ridicule.      The    "  Heroic    Epistle    tp    Sir^ 
"  William  Chambei-s,'*  (attributed  to  one  of 
the    finest    poetic  Writers    of   the    Period, 
Mason ;)  rivalled  "  Junius"  in  Delicacy  of 
Invective,  in  its  insulting  Irony,  and  in  the 
severity  of  its  Imputations.     Such  appeared^ 
to  be  the  State  of  public  Opinion,  and  such 
the  Prejudices  generally  entertained  agaiiist 
the   King,    throughout  the  Nation,    at  the? 
Period  when,  in  the  Summer  of  1775,  Hosti* 
lities  began  on  the  American  Continent. 

That  George  the  Hiird,  from  a  very  eady 
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Period  of  his  Reign^  had  imbibed  a  deeply; 
rooted  Opinion  of  the  Right  inherent  in  the 
Mother  Country  to  tax  her  American  Colo- 
nies J  and  of  the  Practicability,  or  rather  the 
Facility,  of  the   Attempt,  if  made,  no  well- 
informed  Map  can  entertain  a  Doubt.     As 
early  as   1764,  His  Majesty,  conversing  with 
Mn  George  Grenville,  then  First  Minister, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Finances,  which,  after 
*  the  close  of  the  triumphant   "  Seven  Years' 
War/*  demanded  Economy,  no  less  than  Abi- 
lity  to  re-establish  }  mentioned  to  him  as  one 
grelEit  Resource,  the  Measure  of  taxing  Ame- 
rica.    Mr.  Grenville  replied,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently revolved,  and  thoroughly  considered 
the  Proposition,    which  he   believed  to  be 
not  only   difficult,   but  impracticable;   and 
pregnant,  if  undertaken,  with  the  most  alarm- 
i}ig  Consequences  to  the  Sovereign  himself. 
These  Apprehensions,  far  however  from  in- 
timidating or  discpuraging  the  King,  made 
no  Impression  on  his  Mind;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent Conversation  with  the  same  Minister, 
His  Majesty  gave  him  plainly  to  understand, 
that  if  he  wanted  either  Nerves  or  Inclination, 
to  make  the  Attempt,  others  could  be  found 
who  were  relujy  to  undertake  it.    The  .Words, 
produced  their. fall  .•effect  upon  the  Peraon  to 
nn  2 
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yi'hom  they  wwt  addressed ;  wd  Mr.  Grenville 
preferrdd  endeavouring  to  realiM  the  experi- 
ment^  however  hazardous  he  qiight  esteem  it^ 
rather  than  allow  it  to  be  committed  to  other 
hands.  It  failed  at  that  time,  but  was  revived 
tan  years  later^  with  more  serious  national  re. 
suhar,  under  Lord  North's  Administration. 

I  have  always  considered  the  Principle  upon 
VRhtch  that  war  commenced,  and  peculiarly  as 
afl^ting  the  King,  to  have  been  not  only  de- 
feasible, but  meritcttious*     Nor  have  I  ever 
esteemed  1^  political  luid  military  Conduo 
tors  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  other 
than  successful  Jlebels  of  unquestionable  cc^ 
)nge^  constancy,  and  ability }   whatever  Eu-^ 
logiums  were  conferred  on  them  In  ParHament, 
by  Fox  and  Burke.    I  wdi  know  that  thg 
Names  of  fVankKn  and  cf£  Washington^  have 
been  consecrated  by  a  very  numerous  part  c£ 
the  IiihaiN^tants  of  Great  Britain.  The  former, 
if  considered  as  a  natural  Philosopher,  a  Phflan^ 
thNpist,  and  a  man  of  Genius,  doubtless  may 
lay  claim  to  universal  ei^eem.    Not  are  theab*. 
staract  px'etensions  of  Washington  less  conq^i^ 
OMimi  asi  a  General,  and  a  Citizen  of  America^ 
In  bo<^  capacities  he  may  rank  with  Cincdttna^ 
ttii»'^  with  the  yonnjger  Gate.     But»  in  th« 


eetimationi  t)f  all  who  regard  the  Supremacj 
of  the  Mother  Country  over  Colonies  which 
had  been  not  merely  planted,  but  likewise  pre- 
served by  the  expenditure  of  British  Blood  and 
Treasure,  as  constituting  an  immutable  Princi- 
ple }  a  Sovereign  who  would  not  have  main* 
tained  that  Supremacy,  must  have  beeii  un- 
worthy of  the  Sceptre. 

The    whole  life   of  William   the    Third, 
from  his  attainment  of  manhood,   down  to 
the  last  moments  of  his  existence,  was  passed 
in  a  continual  struggle  to  preserve  the  Liber* 
ties  of  his  own  Country,  or  those  of  England, 
against  arbitrary  power.     His  name  will  evet 
be  connected  with  Constitutional  Freedom, 
and  as  such  is  cherished  in  our  remembrance^ 
But,  does  any  person  suppose  that  if  William 
had  reigned  over  the  British  Isles,  at  the  period 
of  the  American  Rebellion ;  whatever  love  of 
civil  liberty  might  animate  him  as  a  man,  he 
would  on  that  account  have  relinquished  the 
Rights  of  his  Crown :    or  have  tamely  ac- 
quiesced in  the  refusal  of  his  American  Sub- 
jects, to  contribute  by  indirect  Taxation^  to 
the  general  wants  of  the  Empire  ?  Those  "^ho 
venture  to  form  such  a  comdusion,  must,  as  it 
appears  to  me»  have  very  imperfectly  studied 
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the  Character,  or  appreciated  the  Actions  of 
.that  illustrious  Prince. 

The  Wisdom  and  PoUa/  of  the  American 
War,  may  perhaps  appear  more  doubtful.  The 
attempt  in  the  first  instance  to  tax,  and  after- 
wards to  reduce  by  force,  a  vast  Continent, 
separated  from  Great  Britain  by  an- immense 
Ocean,  inhabited  by  a  people  who  were  in- 
dividually indebted  many  Millions  to  the 
Mother  Country,  ardent  fbr  Eitiancipation, 
and  sufficiently  unanimous  in  their  resistance 
to  the  Parent  State,  to  be  able  to  call  out  into 
action  nearly  all  the  persons  capable  of  bearing 
Arms; — such  an  experiment,  even  if  specu- 
latively considered,  would  doubtless  have  im^ 
pressed  any  wise  Statiesman,  as  hazardous  ii) 
itself,  and  of  very  uncertain  issue.  In  the 
case  before  us,  all  these  impediments  acquired 
additional  strength,  from  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  proportion  of  society 
here  at  home,  regarded  the  American  Rebel- 
lion with  favorable  eyes,  and  secretly  wished 
success  to  the  Cause;  because  they  dreaded 
lest  the  British  Constitution  itself  would  not 
long  survive  the  encrease  of  Power  and  Influ- 
ence, that  the  Crown  must  necessarily  derive 
from  the  Subjugation  of  the  Cokmies  beyond 
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the  Atlantic*    In  bolli  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
a   numerous,   active,    and  encreasing  Party 
openly  maintained  and  justified  the  Insurrec- 
tion, rejoiced  in  their  triumphs,  and  reprobated 
in  Theory,  no  less  than  in  practice,  the  attempt 
to  subjugate  the  Revolted  States.    Even  thost 
who  did  not  approve  such  political  principles, 
yet  6aw  in  the  war,  if  it  should  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, a  means  of  overturning  the  Administration. 
The  inability  of  Great  Britain  to  send  a  mili- 
taxy  force  sufficiently  numerous  for  reducing  tP 
obedience  so  many  Provinces,  extending  front 
the  Frontiers  of  Canada,  to  the  Borders  of 
Florida;  compelled  the  Government  to  obtain 
additional  troops,  by  application  to  various  of, 
the  German  Powers.    From  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel  in  particular,  many  thousands 
were  procured.     These  Stipendiaries,  though 
perhaps  not  more  justly  objects  of  moral  or 
political  condemnation,  than  were  the  Swiss 
and  Grison  Regiments  retained  in  the  service 
of  France,  or  the  Scotch  Corps  serving  in  the 
Pay  of  Holland,  yet  encreased  the  popular 
cry,  and  furnished  subjects  of  Obloquy,  or  of 
Declamation.    That  France  must,,  sooner  or 
later,  interfere  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  was 
likewise  obvious ;    becausie  the  .  French  Mi«^ 
nistry,  listening? only  to  .the  narrdw.^wggos* 
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tioDB  of  nation^  rivalifyy  did  nat^  or  irouid 
not  perceive^  that  it  could  never  be  the  «dse 
Policy  of  a  despotic  Gknrernment/ to  aid  the 
eaiise  of  Revest,  by  sending  forces  cHit  of  the 
Country^  to  imbibe  principles  of  Freedom  and 
Resistance  among  Rebels.  It  is  an  unqoes- 
iionaUe  &ct,  that  the  late  unfortunate  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  possessed  enlai^gement  of  miiidf 
and  sound  discernment,  sulBicient  to  feel  thk 
truth.  He  even  objected  edxongly  to  the  pdicy 
of  detaching  French  Troq[>s  fo  the  assistaiice 
of  Washii^ton  ;  and  be  was  only  overruied  in 
his  opposition  to  the  Measure^  by  his  defence 
for  the  Coumeb  of  Maurepaa  and  Vergennes. 
Francehas  since  dearly  paid^  under Robeqii^e 
and  Bonaparte^  fbr  her  deviation  from  the  dic- 
tates of  wisdom^  as  Mrell  as  of  magnMimaty,  m 
thus  supporting  Insurrectkm. 

It  is  however  in  the  Cmduct  of  that  uni6^« 
tunate  Go£itsst»  that  we  m»st princtpalljsecfc 
for  the  cause  of  its  ill  success.  Near  thrde 
years  elapsed  fDom  the  time  of  its  commeih^ 
ment,  beibce  the  Comt  of  Versailles  vetHiHCd 
cq>enly  to  interpose  as  an  F^emy.  Bert)  the 
Hcfwes  apfiear  to  have  been  either  Inke* 
wii^in^  or  remiss,  of  n^tiget^,  ot  ineapftbte. 
Lord  Noartfa^i  seieetioti  of  those  two  Com- 
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manders^  excited  at  the  tiine»  just  condemnii- 
tibn;  however  brave^  able»  or  m^ttorioos^  thejr 
iqigbt*  individtially  be  esteemed.  Their  ardor 
iA  the  Cause  itsdf  was  doubted  ;  and  still 
more  questionable  was  their  attachment  to 
the  Administration.  Never,  perhaps^  in  the 
history  of  modern  war,  has  an  Army,  €ft  a 
Fleet,  been  more  profusely  supplied  with 
.every  requisite  for  brilliant  and  efficient  sei^ 
-vice,  than  wei?e  the  Troops  and  Ships  sent 
t)yt  by  Lord  North's  Cabinet  in  1776,  across 
th^  Atlantic.  But,  the  efforts  abroad,  did  not 
correspond  with  the  exertions  made  at  home« 
The  energy  and  activity  of  a  fVeOmgton  nevel* 
animated  that  torpid  mass.  Neither  vigilance, 
enterprise,  nor  co-operation,  characterized  the 
Campaigns  of  1776,  and  1777*  Dissipation, 
Play,  and  Relaxation  of  Discipline,  found  their 
way  into  the  British  Camp«  New  York  be* 
came  another  Gapua.  ^^  The  defeat  at  Trenton, 
which  was  criticatly^ unfortunate,  rescued  the 
Congress  from  the  lowest  state  of  Depression. 
Aft^r  Burgojme's  Surrender  at  Saratoga^  little 
rational  preliability  of  success  traiained  ;  and 
when  C3inton  succeeded  to  tlie  Command  of 
the  Army  at  New  Yoiit,  by  the  recall  of  Sir 
Wflliam  Howe,  the  French  were  on  the  powt 
ef  dedafif^  in  &vor  of  the  Americaiis*    The 
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ioyally  and  courage  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  were 
hesides  nuxre  distinguished,  than  were  his 
military  Talents.  Even  the  British  Troops, 
engaged  in  a  species  of  Civil  War,  did  not 
manifest  the  same  eag^ness  or  alacrily,  as 
when  opposed  to  a  foreign  Enemy,  though 
they  displayed  in  every  Engagement,  their 
accustomed  steadiness  and  valor.  The  ser- 
vice itself,  from  the  nature  of  the  Country, 
became  severe,  painful,  and  discouraging. 
Lakes,  Swamps,  Morasses,  and  almost  imr 
pc^oetrable  Forests*  presented  at .  every  step, 
dMtaclea  not  easily  overcome  by  the  bravest 
Soldiers*  And  though  the  scene  of  Hosti- 
lities was  successively  shifted  from  Boston 
tp.  New  York ;  thence  to  the  Banks  of  the 
ChcBsiapeake  and  the  Delaware  ;  finally,  Uy 
the  Southern  and  Central  Provinces ;  yet  the> 
results^  however  promising  they  might  be  at 
the  conumwcement,  proved  always  ultimately 
abortive^ 

;  At  home^  a  gradual  and  encreasdng  EMs^v 
content  overs^ead  the  Kingdom,  pervaded 
aUL  dasses,  and  seemed  to  menace  the  Ad^ 
ministration  with  the  effects  of  popular,  or 
national  resentments*  The  Navy,  divided  into 
parties,  Jia^ooger  blocked  the  Enemy's  ,port$> 
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or.  carried  victory  wherever  it  appeared,  as 
it  had  done  in  the  commencement  of  His 
Majesty's  Reign.  Our  distant  PossessionSt 
unprotected,  fell  into  the  hands  of  France 
or  Spain.  Even  our  Commerce  was  inter* 
cepted,  captured,  and  greatly  diminished; 
Each  year  seemed  to  produce  new  foreign 
Adversaries,  and  to  augment  the  public  enu 
barrassments  or  distress.  Ministers  who  were 
neither  vigorous,  nor  fortunate,  nor  popular,- 
holding,  even  their  OflGices  by  a  precarious  te* 
nure,  inspired  no  confidence.  The  Opposi>-^ 
tion,  though  diminished  by  the  exertions* 
which  Government  had  made  to  secure  a 
Majority  in  the  Lower  House,  on  the  Convo* 
cation  of  a. new.  Parliament;  was  numerous, 
confident,  able,  and  indefatigable.  They  saw, 
or  believed  they  saw,  the  object  of  their 
grasp,  at  no  great  distance.  Futurity  pre* 
sented  to  all  men,  a  most  discouraging  pro* 
spect;  atid  Peace  appeared  to  be  not  only^ 
distant,  but  unattainable,  except  by  such  sa^ 
crifices  of  Nationd  Revenue,  Territory,  and 
Honor,  a$  i^ould  not  be  contemplated  with- 
out a  .degree  rof  dismay.  America  might  be 
considered  as  loi^t ;  while  our  Possessions  in 
the  East  Indies  seemed  to  be  menaced  with' 
total  subversion*.    Those  who  ronemb^  the 
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Period  to  which  I  allude^  will  not  think  the 
colors  of  this  Description,  either  heightened; 
or  dverch^u'ged*  At  no  mon^ent  of  the  Re* 
iTcolutiOnary  War  which  we  ahnost'uiiintemiit* 
tingly  sustained  against  the  French,  from  1793 
to  1 8 14;  neither  in  1797,  during  the  Mu- 
tiny in  the  Navy;  nor  in  1799,  after  the 
usisucceSBful  Expedition  to  the  Helder ;  nor 
in  1805,  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  Auster- 
litz;  nor  in  1806,  when  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
fell  at  Auerstadtj  nor  in  1807,  at  the  Peace 
of  Tilek;  nor  when  Sir  John  Moore  was 
compelled,  early  in  1809,  to  re-embark  at 
Corunna,  and  the  whole  Pyrenean  Peninsula 
seemed  to  lie  at  the  feet  of  its  Corsican 
Master)  •-^  though  each  of  these  JEras  unques- 
tionaibly  presents  images  of  great  National 
Deprei»iion,  did  a  deeper  Despondency  prevail 
among  all  ranks  .of  soeiety,  than  towaids  the 
close  of  the  American  Contest,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  North  drew  to  its  termi* 
nation. 

In  the  midst  of  so  universal  a  dejection, 
the  King  remained  altogether  unmoved.  Nei« 
ther  Defeats,  nor  Difficulties,  nor  the  number 
of  his  foreign  Enemies,  nor  domestic  Opposi- 
tion, unhinged  his  mind,  or  shook  his  resolu- 
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£ion«  Convinced  that  he  could  not  abandott. 
IJie  straggle  ia  which  be  Nras  engagedy  how*^: 
Qvei-  axdqoofe  ot  doubtfcd  migtit  be  liit  ireclilf^ 
without  renouncing  his  -own  BirAHri^t»  tb^ 
Interests  of  bis  Crown,  and  the  bert  Bortim| 
of  the  British  Empire ;  he  never  vacillated, 
nor  shewed  for  a  moment,  any  disposition  to 
dismiss  his  Ministers.  Whatever  irresolutionii 
difference  of  opinion,  or  apprehension,  might 
pervade  the  Cabinet  itself  at  certain  momentsi 
none  of  these  sentiments  agitated  the  Save-' 
reign.  He  only  desir^  to  abide  the  Issuei 
and  to  maintain  the  Contest.  It  is,  perhaps, 
for  Posterity  to  decide  on  the  degree  of  ap- 
probation or  c^*  blame,  political  and  mondi 
which  such  a  character  and  Conduct,  under 
such  circumstances,  may  justly  challenge :  but 
even  if  we  should  indine  to  censure,  or  to 
condemn,  we  cannot  help  in  some  measure 
admiring  it.  As  however.  His  Majesty's  <^. 
nions  and  wishes  were  universdiy  known  ox 
miderstood ;  a  proportionate  degree  of  unpo^ 
pularity  fell  personally  on  him  $  and  iie  was 
regarded  as  the  vital  prindple  which  animai;^^ 
sustained,  and  propetted  the  Administrsitiofliu 
When  we  consider  ^is  ifkct^^  in  addition  til  aU 
the  p^receding  statements  gtveb  df  his  Me^p 
sures  since  he  acceded  to  the  QSwone  f  ne 
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shall  no  bnger  wonder,  that  in  defiance  of^ 
so  many  claims  to  the  affectionate  veneration 
of  his  People,  he  was  nevertheless,  at  this 
period  of  his  reign,  by  no  means  an  object  of 
general  partiality  or  attachment. 

Lord.  North,  who  had  already  occupied  the 
Posts  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  during  eleven 
Years,  was  then  in  the  full  Vigor  of  his  Fa- 
culties,  having  nearly  accomplished  the  Fof  ty- 
ninth  Year  of  his  Age.  In  his  Person  he  was 
of  the  middle  size,  heavy,  large,  and  much 
inclined  to  Corpulency.  There  appeared  in 
the  cast  and  formation  of  his  Countenance, 
nay  even  in  his  Manner,  so  strong  a  resem* 
t>}ance  to  the  Royal  Family,  thai  it  was  dif- 
ficult not  to  perceive  it.  Like  them,  he  had 
a  fair  Coopqplexion,  regular  Features,^  light 
Hair,  with  bushy  Eyebrows,  and  grey  Eyes, 
rather  prominent  in  his  Head.  His  Face 
might  foe  indeed  esteemed  a  Caricature  of 
the  Kiiig  ^  and  those  who  remen^red  the 
Intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Frederic, 
the  late  JPrinee  of  Waies^anid  the  Earl,,  as 
well  as  Countesa  of  Guildford,  Lord  North's 
Father  and  Mother,  to  which.  Allusion  has 
abready  been  ^  made^;  fouQd  m  dipculty  in 


accounting,  though  perhaps  very  unjustly,  for 
that  similarity.  He  possessed  an  Advantage^ 
considered  in  his  ministerial  Capacity,  which 
neither,  of  his  two  immediate  Predecessor^ 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  or  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  could  boast;  and  in  which,  his* 
three  immediate  Successors  in  Office, rLord 
Aockingham,  Lord  Shelbume,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  were  equally  deficient.  I  mean,' 
that  being  not  a  Peer,  but  a  Commoner,  he^ 
had  attained^n  the  course  of  Yeprs,  that  m^^ 
timate  Knowledge  of  the  House  of  Cdnimons, 
its  formation,  and  the  Modes  of  conducting 
or  influencing  it  as  a  Body,  which  nothing 
can  confer,  except  long  Habits  of  Debate, 
and  of  personal  Attendance.  His  natural 
Af&bility  rendered  him,  besides,  so  accessible, 
and  the  communicativeness  of  his  Temper 
inclined  him  so  much  to  Convei^sation,  that^ 
evcury  Member  of  t^e  House  found  a:facilil7^ 
in  becoming  known  to  him.  Never  indeed; 
was  a  First  Minister  less  intrenched:  within* 
the  forms  of  his  official  Situation.  .  He  seemed' 
on  the  contra47»  always  happyto^throw  aside^ 
his  public  Character,  and  to  relapse  into  an 
Individual.  /        -^ 

/Ht^  Tongue  being.too  large  for  hk  Jk^louds^ . 
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rendered  his  Articulation  someiwhat  tfaxck^ 
though  not  at  all  indistinct.  It.  is  to  this 
Peculiarity  or  Defect  in  his  Enunciation, 
that  <^  Junius"  alludes  in  one  of  his  Letters^ 
written  in  Jimuary,  1770,  when  he  saya, 
after  .mentioning  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Re-* 
sig^tion,  ^  The  palm  of  Ministerial  Finsh 
^*  ness  is  now  transferred  to  I^rd  North. 
.'^  He  tells  us  so»  himseb^  with  the  Plenitude 
**  of  the  Ore  rotzmdo^^  He  did  not  however 
bedew  his  Hearers  while  addressing,  them,  as 
Burnet  tells  us,  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  so 
weU  known  under  Charles  the  Seocmd's  Rei^n, 
aiJlwajrs  did,  in  consequence  of  the  faulty  Con* 
^xBtaiion  of  his  Tongue.  In  Parliaiiient,  the 
Stefidttncy  ofLord  North^s  Sight,  wa^  produc* 
l^e  to  him  of  many  Inconveniences.  Eor, 
emm  at  the  distance  of  a  few  Feet,  he  saw  very, 
imperfectly ;  smd  aatoss  the  House^  he  was 
iinahle  to  distinguish  Persons  with  any  degree 
of  Accuracy^.  In  speaking,  wslking,  and 
ervny  Motkm^  it  is  not  Plough  to  say  that 
he  wasted  Grace :  he  was  to  the  last  degree 
awkward.  It  can  hariUy  obtain  Belief,  that* 
in  a  full .  Hoi»e  of  Comijions,  he^took  off  on 
the  point  of  his  Sword^  the  Wig  of  Mr* 
Welbore  Ellis,  and  carried  it  a  considerable 
Way  jacross  the  Fbor^  w^houit  ever  suspect- 
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ingj  br  perceiving  it.  The  Fact  happened  m 
this  Mstaner.  Mr.  Ellis,  wiio  was  thea  Trea^ 
surer  of  the  Navy,  and  well  advanced  towards 
his  Seventieth  Year,  always  sat  at  the  lowest 
Comer  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  a  few  Feet 
removed  from  Lord  North.  The  latter  having 
occasion  to  go  down  the  House,  previously 
laid  his  Hand  on  his  Sword,  holding  the  Chafe 
of  the  Scabbard  forward,  nearly  in  a  horizon- 
tal Direction.  Mr.  Ellis  stooping  at  the  same 
Iiistant  that  the  First  Minister  rose,  the  point 
of  the  Scabbard  came  exactly  in  contact  with 
tte  Treasurer  of  tfec  N»vy's  Wig^  which  it 
tfbmjdetely  took  ofij  and  bore  :a\^ay.  Th^ 
Atsfcident,  however  ludicroro,  v^s  ^wholly  un. 
*een  by  Lord  North,  who  received  the  firsit 
incarnation  lOf  it,  from  the  involuntary  'bui^ts 
0f  Laughter  ifehat  it  otjcasioned  in  every  qiaar-. 
ter  6f  tiie  House.  Mr.  Ellis,  ho^^ev.er,  i^with* 
out  altering  a  Muscle  of*  his  Countena^qc^ 
and  preaeafving  the  most  <perfect  ^Gra^vity  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  ^neral  Convulsion,  hmjms 
flecdvjed  back  chis  Wig,  re*adjusrted.it.tp  his 
fiead,  and  waited  patiently  till  the  Hou^e 
liad/J^eeovered  -ftom  the  :eii^t  of  so.  e^tr^or  • 
ilinary,  >as^welliH5  lidiculious  an  Qc^cm&tm^ 

ihi  ^addaJaron  lo  xhis  ock&Qt  of  Sight,  i^^A 
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North  was  subject  likewise  to  a  cons^tutional 
Somnoleiicy,  which  neither  the  animated  De- 
clamations of  Fox,  nor  the  pathetic  Invo- 
cations of  Burke,  nor  the  hoarse  Menaces  of 
Barre,  could  always  prevent.  It  attacked 
him  even  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  sometimes 
with  irresistible  Force.  Nor  was  he  altojgetber 
exempt  from  its  influence  in  private  society. 
Having  called  on  a  Lady  of  Condition,  one 
Evening,  the  Charms  of  whose  Person  and  Con- 
versation were  universally  acknowledged  at  the 
Time  of  which  I  am  writing,  he  found  her  en- 
gaged  in  a  violent  Altercation  with  her  Sister- 
in-law.  Lord  North,  with  his  characteristic 
good  Humour,  attempted  to  interpose  his  Me- 
diation, and  to  accommodate  the  Quarrel:  but 
they  were  not  to  be  pacified  without  recurring 
to  legal  Assistance.  He  consented  therefore 
to  wait  till  the  Lady  of  the  House  should  re- 
turn from  her  Solicitor's  Chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  which  she  promised  to  do  without  delay. 
Seating  himself  in  an  Arm-chair  before  the 
Fire,  he  soon  fell  into  a  profound  Sleep,  from 
which  he  was  not  awakened  by  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  Maid  servants;  who  seeing  a 
corpulent  Man,  with  a  blue  Riband  across  his 
Breast,  asleep  in  her'  Mistress's  Drawing 
Room,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  First 
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Minister's  person,  ran  down  into  the  Kitchen, 
to  give  the  Alarm.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  all 
these  physical  Infirmities,  whenever  he  rose  to 
reply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  displayed 
no  want  of  Recollection,  Presence  of  Mind,  or 
Accuracy.  He  seldom,  or  never,  took  Notes ; 
trusting  to  his  Memory  for  retaining  the  Facts 
which  occurred  during  the  preceding  discus- 
sion. Sir  Grey  Cooper,  however,  who  com- 
monly sat  on  his  left  hand,  supplied,  on  par- 
ticular Occasions,  that  Deficiency- 
Lord  North  was  powerful,  able,  and  fluent 
in  Debate ;  sometimes  repelling  the  Charges 
made  against  him,  with  solid  Argument  i  bijit 
still  more  frequently  eluding  or  blunting  the 
Weapons  of  his  Antagonists,  by  the  force  of 
Wit  and  Humour.  He  rarely  rose  however. to 
Sublimity,  though  he  possessed  vast  Facility 
and  Command  of  Language.  When  necessary, 
he  could  speak  for  a  long  Time,  apparently 
with  great  Pathos,  and  yet  disclose  no  Fact, 
nor  reved  any  Secret.  An  unalterable  Sua- 
vity and  Equality  of  Temper,  which  was  na- 
.turai  to  him,  enabled  him  to  sustain,  un- 
moved, the  bitt^  Sarcasms  and  severe.  Accu- 
sations, levelled  at  him  from  the  Oppo$itioB 
Benches.  They  always  seemed  to  sink  into 
himy  like  a  Cannon  Ball  into  a  Wool  Sack* 
112 
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Sofnetimeis,  the  coarse  Invectives  irf'Aldbrmiah 
Sawbridge,  or  the  fiery  Sallies  of  'George 
Bjmg,  roused  him  from  his  seeming  Apathy ; 
tod  effected  the  Object,  which  the  delicate 
Irony,  or  laboured  Attacks  of  more  able 
Adversaries,  had  fSiled  to  produce.  Orice, 
and  only  once,  during  the  Time  that  I  sat  in 
Parliament,  I  witnessed  his  rising  to  a  Htch 
of  the  most  generous  Indignktioh.  Barrc 
^Kttracted  this  Storm  on  himself,  by  the  Re- 
proaches which  he  iriade  on  the  First  Minister 
foor  oppressing  the  People  with  Taxes :  Re- 
proaches equally  uncalled  for  by  the  Occa- 
sion, as  they  were  delivered  with  insulting 
Asperity  of  Language.  It  happened  after 
the  Close  of  that  memorable  Debate,  when 
General  Conway,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1782,  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the 
American  War ;  Administration  only  carrying 
tiie  Question  by  a  single  Vote.  Lord  North 
landing  to  this  recent  Triumph  of  the  Oppb- 
wttoii,  said  in  Reply  to  Barr6,  that  *^Tfe 
**  presumed  the  Division  of  that  evening,  had 
<•  inflamed  the  ColonePs  Valour  to  ^uch  in- 
^  temperate  Abuse,**  which  he  qualified  with 
the  Ej)ith'et8  of  «  insolent  and  bruM."  The 
Speaker  iiiterposing,  mutual  Apt>logies  yiref% 
dBkred.   iPitt  arid  Tierriey  feiet  oh  Putnqr 


Ppnmjpn  ifk  1799,  ^fld  exch^ng^d  i^fhpts  fpr 
I^a  Provocatiop  :  \)Ht,  a  Quel  bBtweep 
Lord  North  and  J|arre,  would  have  excited 
a  sort  of  Ridicule;  the  former  seeing  y^jy 
ipiperfectly  with  both  Eye's,  and  the  lattqr 
haying  only  one  defecjtive  Eye.  !|^esi4ei?» 
Anger  arid  Resentment  appeared  to  be  foreigir 
to  Lord  North's  Nature,  and  as  if  only  put 
„on  occasionally  to  serve  a  particular  purpose. 
He  was  indeed  incapable  of  lasting  enmity, 
though  he  felt,  and  sometimes  expressed 
Contempt  for  those,  who  abandoned  hii^ 
from  mean  and  mercenary  lyiotives. 

Baited,  harrassed,  and  worried  as  he  alwfiy^ 
was  in  Parliament,  during  the  latjter  years  of 
his  Administration,  he  never  manifested  any 
impatience  for  the  termination  of  the  Ses^on; 
on  the  contrary,  doubts  were  entertained 
among  those  who  knew  him  best,  whether  he 
did  not  derive  a  gratification  from  keeping 
the  House  of  Commons  sitting.  That  Assem- 
bly presented  in  fact  a  Theatre  on  which  he 
^ted  the  first  Personage,  ^^here  he  fittracted 
almost  s^l  attention,  and  where  his  abii^ti^ 
rendered  him  hardly  less  cpnspicuous  than  )ifp 
J^isteiial  sitUf^tion.  Ip  opening  the  Budg^t^ 
\f^  ^as  es^emed  peculiarly  lucid,  ^\^^f  ^^ 
able.    On  tliat  account  it  constituted  a  day  of 
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triumph  to  his  friends  and  supporters,  who  ex* 
ulted  in  the  talent  which  he  displayed,  when- 
ever  he  exhibited  the  state  of  the  National  R- 
nances,  or  imposed  new  pecuniary  burthend. 
I  was  twice  present  at  his  performance  of 
this  arduous  task;  first,  in  178 1,  and  after- 
•wards,  in  the  following  year,  when  he  exe- 
cuted it  for  the  last  time.  Each  performance 
appeared  to  me,  very  deserving  of  the  Enco- 
miums lavished  on  it ;  and  if  compared  with 
the  incapable  manner  in  which  the  Budget  \vz!& 
opened  by  his  successor,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1783,  I  still  continue  of  the  same  opinion. 
But,  Lord  North  could  sustain  no  competition 
with  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  who  on  those,  as  on  all 
other  occasions,  manifested  a  perspicuity,  elo- 
quence, and  talent,  altogether  wonderful ; 
wliich  carried  the  Audience  along  with  him 
in  every  Arithmetical  statement,  left  no  calcu- 
lation obscure  or  ambiguous,  and  impressed  the 
House  at  its  close,  with  tumultuous  Admiration. 

Lord  North  could  descend  without  effort,  I 
might  say,  with  ease  and  dignity,  from  the 
highest  Offices  of  his  public  situation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  the  lowest  duties  of  a 
private  Member.    In  the  Spring  of  the  year 
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1 78 1,  M^hen  "the  Secret  Committee  for  en- 
"  quiring  into  th^  Causes  of  the  Wax  in  the 
*<  Caroatic/'  was. appointed  by  Ballot,  I  was 
named  one  of  the  Scrutineers,  to  examine  the 
names  of  the  Persons  chosen  to  compose  it 
The  House  being  about  to  break  up,  we  were 
standing  round  the  Table,  when  some  voices 
trailed  out  the  name  of  Lord  North  for  a 
Scrutineer.  Far  from  declining  to  engage  in 
such  an  Occupation,  which  he  might  easily 
have  done,  on  account  of  his  Official  business 
and  (employments,  he  instantly  repaired  wit^i 
the  Members  nominated,  to  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms.  We  sat  till  a  late  hour  before 
the  Scrutiny  was  finished,  and  dined  together 
up  stairs.  And  if  he  made  the  worst  Scruti- 
neer, he  was  certainly  the  plea^ntest  and  best 
Companipn,  during  the  whole  time.  He  poa- 
sessed  a  classic  mind,  full  of  information^  axid 
always  enlivened  by  wit,  as  w^  as  sweetened 
by  good  humour.  When  young,  he  had  tra- 
velled over  a  considerable  part  of  Enrop^ 
and  he  knew  the  Continent  well :  he  spoke 
French  with  facility,  and  was  equally  versed 
in  the  great  writings  of  Antiquity.  It  was 
impossible  to  experience  dullness  in  his  so- 
,ciety.  Even  during  the  last  years  of  .his  j:^, 
when  nearly  or  totally  blind,  an4  lal^oi^iqg 
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under  many  infirmitiesi  his  equanimity  of  tern* 
per  nev^r  forsook  hkat  nor  even  his  g^ty, 
and  powers  of  convereatioii.  I  have  frequently 
seen  him  display  the  utmost  chearfulness  utt« 
der  those  circuD^stances  so  trying  to  humMi 
nature. 

As  a  Statesman,  his  enemies  charged  him 
with  irresolution :  but  he  might  rather  be 
tarxed  with  indolence  and  procrastination^ 
than  with  want  of  decision*  He  naturally 
loved  to  postpone,  though  when  it  became 
necessary  to  resolve,  he  could  abide  firmly 
by  his  Determination.  Never  had  any  Mini- 
ster pttrer  hands,  nor  m?anifested  less  rapacity. 
In  feet,  he  aitaassed  no  wealth,  after  an  Admi<« 
tiistration  o£  twelve  y^ars.  When  he  quitted 
Office^  his  circumstances  were  by  nb  means 
idpttleM:,  and  li^  bad  a  nuiiie^ous  family.  His 
•Adversaries  repioached  him  likewise,  that 
"Idiough  incajmble  ^  personally  ilescetoding 
to.  ilttwort&y  m^ans  of  ei^ritfhing  trimself,  he 
billowed  pecdiatiovfs  or  ^^ses  to  foe  practised 
hfy  tbbse  ^employed  ^nder  lum.  Saw4!>ridge, 
when  %peajdng  in  ^is  place,  as  a  Member,  al<^ 
Iciding  to  this  iad«iis2(tioi},  exciaimed  with  Caito, 
^  'Cutke  on  his  virtues,  tfeeyVe  undone  his 
I*  Coualry  I"     A  «imilar  <rbarge  "W^as  vnade 
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a^nst  the  lake  Mn  Pill,  who,  after  haiviag 
lijeea  Fii^t  Mini$tar  durii^  almost  his  whole 
life,  left  only  Debt«  befaaid  him-  But  it  never 
eaiteied  into  any  man's  mind,  however  ixwm-i 
cal,  to  accuse  eidier  Lord  North  ojp  Mr.  Pitt, 
^making  undue  purchases  in  the  pubKt 
Funds,  or  of  turning  their  Ministerial  iii« 
fbrmatiQai  to  private  purposes  of  pebuniarjf 
emolument.  They  were  known  to  be  upright 
and  disinterested.  The  great  defeot  of  Lord 
North's  Governm^t  arose  firom  the  easi^ifiss 
of  his  natund  temper,  which  fiometinfis  pfirj- 
haps  induced  him  to  adopt,  or  to  defeui 
Measures,  that  had  not  always  the  sanction 
c^  has  judgment.  Another,  and  perhaps  a 
greater  evU,  ^arising  from  his  facility  and  wm^t 
c^  energy,  was,  that  he  did  not,  like  tk^grB^A 
Eaii  of  Odatham,  su$dei»tly  coerce  the  o^ei 
Mimibers  of  tibe  Cabinet::;  each  (£  ¥^fun, 
under  Lord  North,  .might  be  fiaid  to  f&cm  a 
sort  of  iiidependant  Depaxtment.  TiheTy  werc^ 
in  fact,  rather  his  co^eipals,  than  has  suhordi* 
sates,  as  they  ought  to  hsLve  heetk ;  and  the 
public  Service  often  suffeoed  from  their  svant 
of  union,  ^or  from  th^^  clai&iDg  interests,  and 
prifi^ate  animosities. 

The  want  of  ipohticed  courage  cannot  he 
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justly  attributed  to  him.     If  we  reflect  that 
his  Administration  equalled  in  lengtii  of  time, 
the  aggregate  of  the  five  preceding  Ministers, 
namely,  the  first  Mr.  Pitt's,  Lord  Bute's,  Mr. 
Grenville's,    Lord    Rockingham's,    and    the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  ;    and  if  we  consider  how 
critical,  as  well  as  perilous,  were  the  Times, 
particularly  during  the  reverses  of  the  Ame- 
rican War,  and  in  the  Riots  of  June,   1780, 
which  last  convulsions  might  have  appalled 
the  stoutest  mind  ;    we  shall  not  refuse  him  a 
just  claim  to  the  praise  of  Ministerial  firmness. 
£ven  his  ultimate  resignation  in  1782,    I  am 
convinced,  arose  more  from  disgust  and  weari- 
ness, added  to  despair,  than  from  personal 
fear,  or  from  any  defect  of  nerves.     Though 
not  unguarded  in  private  Conversation,  or  in 
Debate,  he  was  careless  in  many  respects,  to  a 
degree  hardly  credible.   I  have  heard  a  Mem- 
ber  of  his  Cabinet  say,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  tnist  him  with  State  papers,  which  he  per- 
petually mislaid  or  forgot.     A  Letter  of  the 
first  political  importance,  addressed  to  him  by 
the  King,  which  he  had  lost,  ailer  a  long 
s(earch,    was  found  lying  wide  open  in  thia^ 
water-closet.     A  strong  and  mutual  affection 
subsisted  between  His  Majesty  and  him,  as 
was  natural,   after  the  many  heavy  storms 
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that  thejr  had  weathered  together,  for  so  many 
years.  This  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  though  shaken  and  interrupted  when 
Lord  North  joined  Mr.  Fox  in  1783, .  yet 
revived  in  the  Royal  bosom  at  a  subsequent 
period,  on  Lord  North  becoming  blind;  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which,  when  made  known  to 
him.  His  Majesty  expressed  the  deepest  con- 
cern  and  sympathy.  He  did  not  then  proba- 
bly foresee  that  he  should  himself*  be  visited 
with  the  same  affliction  ;  a  point,  of  simi- 
larity between  them,  which  is  not  a  little 
remarkable. 

Besides  his  Ministerial  Offices,  Lord  North 
was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
Lady  North  enjoyed  the  Rangership  of  Bushy 
Park.  It  was  there,  that,  surrounded  by  hi» 
family,  he  appeared  peculiarly  an  object  of 
esteem  and  of  attachment,  divested  of  all  form 
or  ostentation,  difiusing  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
mour round  him.  Even  those  who  opposed  the 
Minister^  loved  the  Man.  I  have  had  the 
lionor  to  witness,  and  to  participate  of  the 
scene  that  I  here  describe ;  and  may  say  as 
Pope  does  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

"  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  the  social  hour 

**  Of  private  Converse,  ill  exchanged  for  Power." 
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The  Earl  of  Guildford,  Lord  North's  father, 
attained  to  a  very  advanced  ^ge :  I  believe,  to 
eighty-six,  and  had  nearly  survived  his  spn, 
only  dying  about  two  years  before  him.  So  that 
Lord  North,  like  his  predecessor,   Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  remained  a  Member  of  thp  House  of 
Comfnons,  during  almost  his  whole  life.  Lord 
Guildford    had   been  three   times  married; 
Dr.  North,  the  preseat  Bishop  of  Winjcbester, 
being  his  son  by  the  second  wife.      Lord 
North  sprung  from  his  first  marriage.    The 
Minister  secuxed  the  Reversion,  if  I  may  go 
term  it^  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Winchester,  fox 
his  Brother,  by  a  piece  of  Address.     For,  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  gf  Yprfc  haying  ^j^Qme 
vacant  on  the  Deee^ise  of  P^.  Pcmpo^qn^; 
Lard  North,  wjh.o  kmv  that  tjip  K;ing  fead 
destined  .th«t  \iigh  f^qcl^si^cftl  prom^tipp 
for  Dr.  Markhain,  then  £iishQ|>  c^  Chffiter, 
/determined  xievertheil^*   to  asfc  it  fpr  I)r. 
N^rth,  Biphpp  of  Worcester.     Cpngpipw  thftf. 
he  rf¥w#  ^Wfit  vith  a  jjB^9?Ji>  fftr  ^Uoh  hp 
W^  prepaffid,  he  a^ly  piade  it  ^uljsei^f^.  ,to 
the  attainment, of  his  r^^pbject,  Wmch^}^;: 
4i  Mitre  fchad  migl^t  foe  ,re§§onal?ly  (S^cpgcte^ 
soon  to  drop,  /^9ffil  thp  .^geafid  iofirffl#i«S  lOf 
its  possessor,  Dr.  Thomas.  When  Lord  North  . 
prgterred  his  request,  the  King  replied,  that.: 
it  was  impossible  to  gratify  him,  as  the 'Arch- 
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bishoprick  of  York  must  \}6  conferred  on  the 
•fiishop  of  Chester.  The  First  Minister  in- 
sisted :  but  the  Sovei'eign  remained  firm,  re- 
capitulated the  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
Dr.  Markham,  for  his  care  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales^s  Education,  ind  left  no  prospect  of 
dfecting  any  change  in  his  resolution.  "  Your 
«*  Majesty  then,*'  said  Lord  North,  "  will,  1 
"  hope,  have  no  objection  to  give  my  Brother, 
*•  the  See  of  Winchester,  whenever  it  may  be- 
"  come  vacant  ?*'  "  Oh,  by  all  means,"  an- 
swered the  Khig,  "  You  may  rely  on  it:'^ 
a  Promise,  which  soon  afterwards  received 
it*  Accomplishment. 

I  will  conclude  the  Subject  of  Lord  North, 
6ti  which  I  d^ell  with  Complacency,  by  ob- 
gefving,  that  though  he  cannot  bie  esteemed 
h  ^eat  Statesman,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
Sense,  Hke  the  first  or  the  second  Mr.  Pitt; 
though  he  was  even  a  very  unfortunate,  as 
w*fl  as  a  most  unpopular  IVCnister,  during  the 
fer  ^eater  part,  or  the  whole  course  of  his 
Administration;  yet  he  possessed  distin- 
guished Claims  to  national  Este^^m.  The 
Am^ricto  War  formed  the  Weight  which 
drag^d  him  down:  a  Load  that  i;^ould  have 
tttok  the  great  Lord  Chatham  himself,  if  he 
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imd  attempted  to  Uft  it,  notwithstanding  his 
Talents  and  popular  Favor.  In  the  Year 
1758,  when  that  eminent  Statesman  was  called 
,to  the  Direction  of  public  Affairs,  not  by 
the  Sovereign,  but  by  the  Nation,  he  had 
only  to  conduct  and  point  the  Energies  of  the 
Country  against  France.  His  son,  in  1793, 
beheld  himself  placed,  as  the  Champion  of 
Order,  Morals,  Religion,  and  Monarchical 
Government,  in  opposition  to  the  most  san- 
guinary and  detestable  Republic,  if  it  couid 
be  with  Justice  entitled  to  that  Denomina** 
tion,  which  ever  arose  among  Men.  Both 
Ministers  were  in  some  Measure  sustained 
and  impelled  by  the  very  Contest.  But 
Lord  North,  who  derived  little  Support  from 
his  Countrymen,  and  none  from  the  Nature 
of  the  War,  could  only  look  to  the  Crown 
for  Protection  against  public  Clamor,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  In  the  Distribution  of 
Honors  and  Dignities,  he  was  far  m^ore 
sparing  than  his  Successor ;  a  Fact  of  which 
we  shall  be  convinced,  if  we  compare  the 
List  of  Peerages  created  between  1770  and 
1782,  with  those  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
First  Minister,  within  the  same  Portion  of 
ITiinef  during  any  Period  of  his  Administra* 
tion.    Nor  was  Lord  North  equally  profiis^ 
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of  the  PubKc  Money,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  whatever 
Severity  of  Censure  he  underwent  for  his 
Extravagance  or  Negligence,  in  the  .Manage- 
jnent  and  Expenditure  of  the  Finances.  No 
Impeachment  of  any  subordinate  Minister, 
or  of  any  Member  of  his  Cabinet,  ever  took 
place,  for  Defalcation,  or  Misapplication  of 
Sums  which  passed  through  his  Hands,  as  we 
witnessed  in  1806.  Yet  the  Opposition  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  during,  the 
whole  Progress  of  the  American  War,  ex- 
ceeded in  Numbers,  and  at  least  equalled  in 
Virulence,  the  Minority  which  impeached 
Lord  Melville. 

As  a  Man,  considered  in  every  private 
Relation,  even  in  his  very  Weaknesses,  Lord 
North  was  most  amiable :  in  that  point  of 
View,  his  Character  will  rise  on  a  Compa- 
rison with  any  First  Minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  Course  of  the  Eighteenth 
jpentury;  not  excepting  Lord  ^Godolphin^ 
Mr.  Pelham,  or  the  Marquis,  of  Kocking- 
ham.  The.  two  fomapr  were  justly  accused 
of  a  passion  for  Play,  which  accompanied 
them  through  Life:  a  Vice  from  which 
Lord  North  was  wholly  exempt.  Burnett 
who  recounts  the  Fac^  relative  to  the  Lord 
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Treasurer  Oodolphin,  say«,  "  he  loved  Gaming 
^  the  most  of  any  Man  of  Business  I  ever 
**  knew;  and  gaeve  one  Reason  for  it;  be- 
**  cause  it  delivered  him  from  the  Obligation 
*^  to  talk  nfJiiiCh/*  Dodingtoii,  when  relating 
Mt.  Pelham's  Attachment  tb  the  same  Grati- 
fleat^,  adds,  that  he  studiously  concealed 
it  with  thfe  ntirtio^  Care,  Lord  North  pos* 
si^s^ed  bettcfr  intellectual  "Resources  iti  him- 
self. He  possessed  likewise  the  highest 
Sburces  of  Enjoyment  in  his  Family,  sur- 
rounded l)y  Ws  ^Childreti.  The  Marqtois 
of  Rockihgham  Was  chilAleSs ;  ilnd  Lord 
Bute's  Fire-side  was  .not  chiartiiiterize^  by 
the  same  Expansion  of  the  Heart,  the  same 
Efeiancipation  from  all  Severity  '^of  FoYni, 
or  the  same  Ebullitions  'of  Eancy  and  lutiel. 
lect.  His  immediate  Predecessor,  ^e  Dtike 
lif  Graiftdh,  liespecting  whom  *«  Junius"  ob- 
serves, when  sneaking  of  his  dottieldtie  qilSli. 
ti6s,  "  ¥otir  <3rrace  'has  tiow  maSe  the  eotti- 
•'  Jrt6te  Revbltftion  of  liie  political  Jgddiac, 
*«  trdtti  Hi&Scai^eh  in  WMch  you  ^mig  Lord 
<*  ^Chafliitm,  to  the  hopes  of  a  Vi^gh  in  'the 
"  «»ii!te  6f  Blodmsbui^y;^*  — llhe^Dafce  cftiild 
(imtid  nb  Competition  with  Jj&ta  INorth,  iA 
lh&  ^^lildearftig  ^Chaldtite  of  €iife,  Where  «flite 
iflDtbcer  bectttl^'mei^^d  i&  tl^  (PtfCh^r,  'ite 
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Husband,  and  the  Individual.  1£  we  would  try 
to  find  his  Equal  in  these  Endowments  and 
Virtues,  we  must  remount  to  Wriothesley,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  or  to  Hyde,  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. —  Every  Beholder,  wliile  contemplat- 
ing the  Monument  where  rest  the  Remains 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  or  of  the 
Second  Mr.  Pitt,  must  be  penetrated  with 
Emotions  of  Admiration  and  Respect :  but 
all  those  who  personally  knew  Lord  North, 
or  had  ever  mixed  with  him  in  Society,  while 
regarding  his  Tomb,  would  involuntarily  find 
their  Eyes  suffused  in  Tears. 

The  post  of  Secretary  of  State .  for  the 
Nort/Msrn  Department,  was ,  at  that  Time  filled 
by  Lord  Stormont ;  a  Nobleman  who  having 
passed  great  Part  of  his  life  iu  a  diplomatic 
Capacity,  on  the  Contineat,  principally  at  the 
Courts  of  Dresden  apd  Vienna,  necessarily 
possessed  a  considerable  Knowledgje  of  the 
Interests  and  Politics  of  Europe.  JEI^  had  ne- 
vertheless, manifested  no  great  Vigilaijce,  nor 
<lij3played  any  superior  Peneti:atk)n,  d^i^nng 
his  recent  Embassy  at  Paris ;  where,  it  was 
commonly  believed,  he  had  been  deceived  by 
the  Protestations,  or  duped  by  the  Artifices,  of 
Maurepas  and  of  Vergennes,  previous  to  the 
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open  Interference  of  France  in  the  AflBurs  of 
America.  His  near  AlliiEince  to  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  of  whom  he  was  the  Nephew  and 
collateral  Heir^  if  it  conferred  no  Claim  to 
popular  Favor,  unquestionably  conduced  to 
render  him  more  acceptable  at  St.  James's. 
Even  his  Enemies  admitted  him  to  possess 
Application ;  and  whenever  he  rose  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  he  displayed  a  thorough 
Acquaintance  with  the  Subject  on  which  he 
spoke,  together  with  great  Precision  of  Lan- 
guage^ and  force  of  Argument. 

The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  who  held  the 
Southern  Department,  wanted  neither  Ability 
nor  Attention  to  public  Business:  but  his 
natural  Endowments,  however  solids  did  not 
'rise  above  mediocrity.  He  seemed  to  have 
owed  his  political,  as  well  as  personal  Eleva- 
tion in  Life,  more  to  his  good  Sense,  Pene- 
ti'ation,  and  Address,  than  to  any  intellectual 
Superiority.^  I  have  seen  him  much  embar- 
rassed and  disconcerted  in  the  Session  of 
1781,  when  called  on  officially  in  the  House 
of  XiOrds,  to  explain,  or  to  justify,  the  Mea- 
sures adopted  in  Bengal :  an  Embarrassment 
which  aro^e  from  his  Ignorance  of  Names^ 
Places,  and  Circumstances  in  that  Quarter  <^ 
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the  Globe,  ^th  which,  as  Secretary  of  Stat? 
for  the  East  Indies,  he  ought  to  have  beeit 
acquainted.  We  must  however  recollect, 
that  very  few  Persons,  except  such  as  were 
locally  connected  with  India,  had  then  at- 
tained any  accurate  Information  respecting 
the  Company's  Affairs*  Of  this  assertion  I 
could  adduce  many  proofs.  In  February, 
1782,  when  Lord  Shelbume  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  made  Allusion  to  "  a  King; 
**  or  Supreme  Rajah  of  the  Mharattas,*'  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  explain  to  their 
Lordships,  the  Nature  and  marrow  limits  of 
that  nominal  Sovereignty;  with  which,  as 
well  as  with  the  Office  of  **  Peshwa,**  or 
efficient  Ruler,  of  the  Mharatta  Empire,  nine- 
tenths  of  his  Audience  were  utterly  unac^ 
quainted.  I  recollect  the  Astotiishment,  not 
unmixed  with  some  decree:  of  Ridicule,  ex- 
cited  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Governor 
Johnstone's  first  Mention  and  Description  of 
the  Harbour  of  Trincomal^  in  the  Island  QJf 
Ceylon;  a  Bay,  whiph  probably,  till  that 
Occasion,  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the 
^greater  part  of  the  County  Members.  Though 
the  Irruption  of  Hyder  Ally  into  the  Camattc 
in  1780,  powerfully  awakened  the  national 
Attention  to  the  Subject ;    it  was  Fox'a  me- 
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morable  Bill,  followed  at  a  short  Interval, 
by  Hastings's  Trial,  that  diflused  over  the 
whole  Kingdom  an  Eagerness  for  Oriental 
Knowledge. 

But,  Lord  George  Germain,  who  presided 
over  the   American    Department,    attracted 
from   a  variety  of  Causes,  far  more  public 
Consideration,    while  he  presented  a  fairer 
Maik  for  parliamentary  Attack,  or  for  popu- 
lar  Declamation,^  than   either  of  the  other 
Secretaries  of  State.     His  Abilities,  the  Cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  a   Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  the  Events  of  his 
former  Life,  and  above  all,  the  Object  pf  the 
War  in   which  we  were   engaged ;   a  War, 
that  at  the  Commencement  of    1781,    still 
professed  to  be  the  Subjugation   of  the  re- 
volted   Colonies ;  r—  these    united    Circum- 
stances rendered  him,  after  Lord  North,  tlie 
most  prominent  Person  in   Administration. 
As  I  had  the  Honor  to  enjoy  a  place  in  his 
Friendship,  and  to  live  with  him  during  the 
latter  Years  of  his  Life,  on  terms  of  great 
Intimacy,- 1  may  pretend  to  have  known  him 
well.    Nor  .will  I  deny  that  I  am  partial  to 
his  Memory :  but,  that  Partiality  will  never  ^ 
induce  me  to  pervert,  or  tp  misrepresent  any 
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Fwt ;  though  I  am  aware  that  it  may  unin- 
tentionally  bias  my  Opinions.     He.  had  com- 
pleted his  Sixty-fifth  Year  at  this  Time ;  but 
a  frame  of  Body  naturally  robust,  and  a  vi- 
gorous Constitution,  secured  him  almost  un- 
interrupted Health,  together  with  the  Enjoy- 
ment of  all  his   Faculties.     In  his   Person, 
which  rose  to  near  six  feet,  he  was  muscular,* 
and  capable  of  enduring  much  bodily,  as  well 
as   mental.  Fatigue.      His  Countenance  in- 
dicated Intellect,   particularly  his  Eye,   the 
Motions  of  which. were  quick  and  pieicing. 
On  first  Acquaintance,  his  Manner  and  Air 
impressed  with  an  idea  of  proud  Reserve  2 
but  no  Man,  in  private  Society,  unbent  him^ 
self  more,  or  manifested  less  Self-importance. 
In  the  midst  of  his  Family; — for  he  rardy 
dined  from  home ;  and  in  the  Company  of  a 
few  select  Friends,  he  soon  forgot  the  Toils 
annexed  to  public   Life,   the   Asperities  of 
Debate,  and  the  Vexations  of  Office.     Even 
after  the  latest  Nights  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  always  sat  down  to  Table,  drank  a 
pint  of  Claret,  and  passed  in   Review  the 
Incidents  of  the  preceding  Evening.     It  was 
then  that  his  Conversation  became  most  en- 
tertaining ;  seasoned  with  curious  Anecdotes 
collected  during  the  course  of  a  long^^Life, 
K  K  3 
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passed  in  the  highest  Circles,  amidst  the 
greatest  Affairs,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  Continent,  where  he  had 
served ;  embracing  the  Secret  History  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  two  late  Reigns* 

Though  Lord  George  Germain    was    so 
highly  bom,  his  Education  did  not  altogether 
correspond  with  his  Extraction,  and  he  owed 
far  more  to  Nature,  than  to  Cultivation.    He 
had,  indeed,  been  brought  up  in  the  College 
of  Dublin ;  but  he  possessed  little  Information 
derived   from  Books,   nor  had  he  improved 
his  Mind  by  extensive  Reading,    in  subse* 
quent  Years.     Even  after  his  Retreat  from 
public  Employment,  in  the  decline  of  Life, 
when  at  Drayton,  where  he  had  a  fine  Li- 
brary, he  rarely  opened  an  Author,  except 
for  a  short  Time  on  his  Return  from  coursing, 
shooting,  riding,  or  other  favorite  Exercises* 
He  had  visited  Paris,  when  young,  with  his 
Father  the  Duke  of  Dorset  j  and  the  French 
language   was  familiar    to   him;    but    with 
Horace,  Tacitus,  or  Cicero,  he  had  formed 
little  Acquaintance.     His  initiation  into  pub- 
lic Life,  Politics,  and  Parliament,  took  place 
tbo  early,  to  admit  of  storing  his  Mind  with 
classic  Images    or  Ideas.    Though  he  was 
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versed  in  English  History  since  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth,  during  which  Period  of  near  two 
Centuries,  some  one  of  his  immediate  Ances- 
tors had  almost  always  sat,  and  sometimes 
presided,  in  the  Councils  of  the  Sovereign,  he 
was  not  conversant  in  our  Annals  of  an  earlier 
Date.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  wit- 
nessed much  with  his  own  Eyes,  he  had  heard 
still  more  from  others,  he  siezed  with  Ease 
on  whatever  was  submitted  to  his  Understand- 
ing, and  he  forgot  nothing. 

In  Business  he  was  rapid,  yet  clear  and 
accurate;  rather  negligent  in  his  Style,  which 
was  that  of  a  Gentleman  and  a  Man  of  the 
World,  unstudied  and  frequently  careless, 
even  in  his  official  Dispatches.  But,  there 
was  no  Obscurity  or  Ambiguity  in  his  Com- 
positions. Capable  of  Application,  he  never- 
theless  passed  little  Time  at  the  Desk,  or 
in  the  Closet :  and  while  Secretary  of  State, 
under  critical,  as  well  as  perilous  Circum- 
stances, when  every  Courier  brought,  or 
might  bring.  Accounts  the  most  disastrous ; 
no  Man  who  saw  him  at  Table,  or  of  an 
Evening  in  his  Drawing  Room,  would  have 
suspected  firom  his  Deportment  and  Con- 
versation,   that    the    Responsibility   of  the 
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American  War  reposed  principally,  on  his 
Shoulders.  More  than  one  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  was  supposed  to  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  personal  Acceptability  with  the 
King;  but  none  exercised  the  Privilege  of 
speaking  with  more  freedom  to  him.  Lord 
George  seldom  hazarded  to  ask  Favours ; 
but  when  he  undertook  any  Cause,  tie  never 
receded  till  he  had  obtained  the  Objects  Dr. 
£liot,  who  then  practised  Physic  with  some 
Celebrity,  and  of  whose  medical  Skill  Lord 
George  entertained  a  high  Opinion  ;  induced 
him  to  exert  his  Interest  at  Court,  for  pro- 
curing the  Doctor  to  be  created  a  Baronet. 
The  King,  who  disliked  Eliot  personally,  and 
regarded  his  professional  Talents  with  as 
little  Partiality,  displayed  much  Repugnance 
tp  grant  the  Request.  Yielding  however  at 
last,  «'  Well,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  sinca 
**  you  desire  it,  let  it  be :  but  remember, 
"  He  shall  not  be  my  Physician."  "  No, 
"  Sir,"  answered  Lord  George,  bowing, 
"  He  shall  be  your  Majesty's  Baronet,  and 
"  my  Physician."  The  King  laughed,  and 
Eliot  was  raised  to  the  Baronetage. 

Tn  the  House  of  Commons,  down  to  the  last 
Hour  that  Lord  George  remained  a  Member  of 
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that  Assembly,  he  was  constantly  the  Object  of 
the  severest,  and  most  pointed  Attacks  of  the 
Opposition ;  who  always  hoped  to  force  from 
his  Irritability,  the  Secret  or  the  Fact,  which 
they  had   vainly    attempted  to  extort  from 
the  Apathy  and  Tranquillity  of  Lord  North. 
In  this  Endeavour  they  frequently  succeeded : 
for,   Lord  Greorge,   goaded  by   Reproaches, 
often  fictitious,   frequently  unjust,  generally 
started  up  sooner  or  later;  repelled  the  Charges 
advanced;  and  in  so  doing,  sometimes  put  the 
Adversary  in  possession  of  the  very  Matter 
which  they  sought  to  discover.     He  spoke, 
as  he  wrote,  without  much  Premeditation, 
from  the  impulse  of  the  Occasion ;  in  ani- 
mated,    rather  than   in   correct  Language; 
with  Vehemence,  but,  riot  without  Dignity. 
His  Voice -was  powerful,  and  his  Figure  com- 
manding;   though  he   did   not  always  tho- 
roughly possess  himself^  nor  display  the  Cool- 
ness  demanded  by  so  trying  a  Situation  as 
that    of   American   Secretary.      His  Oppo- 
nents, who  well  knew,  availed  themselves  of 
this  Defect  in  his  formation  of  I^ind.   On  the 
other  Hand,  =  the  Keenness  of  his  Sight  gave 
him  a  prodigious  Advantage  over  Lord  North, 
when   in    the   House  of  Commons.     Lord 
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George  Gemain  had  no  sooner  tak^i  h» 
Seat»    than  he  pervaded  with  a  Glance  of 
his  £ye»  the  Disposition  Benches;  saw  who 
attended^  as  well  as  who  were  absent;  and 
formed  his  Conclusions  accordingly  on  the 
Business  of  the  Day.    He  used  to  say,  that 
for  those  who  were  enabled  to  exercise  this 
Faculty,  every  Thing  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
House ;    where,    on  the  contrary,    nothing 
except  Declamation,  was  to  be  gained  by  the 
Ear.    No  Man  better  understood  the  Ma* 
nagement  of  Parliament;  the  Prolongation 
or  Accderation  of  a  Debate,  according  to  the 
Temper  or  the  Numbar  of  the   Members 
present;    and  every  Detail  of  official  Dex- 
terity or  Address,    requisite  in  conducting 
Affiurs   submitted  to   a  popular  Assembly. 
To  all  these  Arts  of  Government,   he  had 
served  two  Icmg  and  severe  Apprenticeships 
In  Ireland,  as  Secretary  to  his  Father,  the 
Duke   isi  Dorset,    when  successively  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  that  Kingdom.      In  political 
courage  and  firmness  he  was  not  defident. 
I  have  -seen   him   in  circumstances   which 
Bufficiently  put  those  qualities  to  the  proof, 
towards  the   close    of  the    American  war, 
•when    inteUigeace    arrived   of  Lord  Cora- 
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walHa's  surrendear  at  York  Tovm :  a  Disaster 
of  the  inost  irreparable  nature,  the  load  of 
which  fell  aimost  exclusively  on  himself  I 

While  summing  up  Lord  Greorge's  Charac^ 
ter,  it  is  so  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
business  at  Mindeti,  and  consequently  not  to 
allude  to  it,  that  my  silence  on  the  subject, 
would  seem  to  imply  my  conviction  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Sentence  passed  on  him  by  the 
Court  Martial.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel 
how  delicate  and  invidious  a  matter  it  is, 
on  which  to  touch,  even  at  the  distance  ojf 
more  than  half  a  Century,  Yet,  as  personal, 
and  political  Courage,  though  altogether  dis- 
similar, are  commonly  considered  to  have  an 
intimate  conn^on ;  as  we  are  even  with 
difficulty  induced  to  allow,  or  duly  to  esti- 
mate any  virtues,  however  eiqineiil,  in  a  man 
whom  we  suppose  tp  have  been  deficient  in 
the  former  of  those  essentiid  qualides ;  as 
general  prejudice  is  certainly  in  Lord  George's 
cUsfavor,  and  as  I  may  lay  claim  to  some  in- 
fi»rmation  cm  the  subject;  I  shall ^iter  briefly 
into  the  Disquisition. 

I  lay  no  stress  on  Lord  Oeoi^  Gecmaia'd 
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illustrious  Extraction,  since  we  all  know  that 
the  greatest  Hduses  have  produced  the  most 
degenerate  descendants  ;  instances  of  which 
in  poitit  have  occurred  in  our  own  Times. 
Pope  justly  exclaims, 

"  What  can  ennoble  Slaves,  or  Sots,  or  Cowards  ? 
«  Alas !    Not  all  the  Blood  of  all  the  Howards  !'* 

It  is,  nevertheless,  an  incentive  to  noble 
Achievements,  when  we  descend  from  those 
who  have  performed  such  actions.  The  me* 
morable  Letter  of  Edward^  Earl  of  Dorset, 
describing  his  Duel  with  Lord  Bruce,  under 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  commemorated 
in  the  "  Guardian  ;*'  and  the  celebrated 
Songf  beginning, 

"  To  all  you  Ladies  now  on  Land, 
<«  We  Men  at  Sea  indite,'* 

which  was  composed  by  Charles,  Earl  of 
Dorset,  Lord  George's  Grandfather,  as  we 
are  assured,  on  the  Night  before  the  En- 
gagement between  the  English  fleet,  and  that 
of  Holland,  commanded  by  Opdam^  under 
Charles  the  Second's  reign:  —  these  two  Pro- 
ductions, which  are  as  uiuversally  known  as 
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the  Language  in  which  they  are  written, 
iufficiently  attest  that  he  drew  his  Lineage 
from  men  of  Courage.  His  maternal  Grand- 
father, Marshal  Colyear,  Brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Portmore,  and  Governor  of  Namur, 
with  whom  Lord  George  passed  much  time 
in  bis  yputh;  had  grown  grey  in  all  the  Sieges 
and  Battles  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  Wil- 
liam the  Third.  As  soon  as  England  took  a 
part  in  the  War  occasioned  by  the  Accession 
of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1743,  Lord  George  was 
sent  to  the  Coiltinent;  where  he  served,  if  not 
with  marked  distinction,  certainly  without  the 
slightest  reproach,  under  the  Command  of 
Lord  Stair,  a£id  of  His  late  Britannic  Majesty. 
In  1745,  at  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  where 
a  number  of  our  Officers  fell,  he  received  a 
musket-ball  in  the  breast,  and  was  thrown 
upon  a  waggon,  with  many  others;  He  had 
preserved  the  Uniform  that  he  wore  on  that 
day,  which  I  have  seen  and  examined  j  bear- 
ing on  it  the  mark  of  the  Ball,  corresponding 
to  tlie  place  where  be  was  struck,  and  other 
Holes  in  the  Skirts  of  the  Coat,  perforated  by 
Bullets.  During  the  domestic  Rebellion  that 
followed  the  Defeat  of  Fontenoy,  being  re- 
called to  his  owu  country,  he  accompanied 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  the  Com- 
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mencement,  to  the  Close;  of  the  Insurrfectidii 
in  Scotland ;  where  great  commendMioii  ii^as 
bestowed  OB  his  Services. 

Among  the  Dorset  PaperSi  ivhich  I  have 
§e&n,  were  preserved  a  Series  of  Letters,  ad^ 
dressed  by  him  to  the  Duke  his  father,  ooni- 
taining  many  interesting  incidents  of  the  years 
1745  and  1746,  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
Highlands,  against  the  Rebels*  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  in  1756,  he  accompanied 
the  laAe  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  those 
desultory  Expeditions  to  the  Coast  of  Nor^- 
mandy  and  Brittany,  when  we  bombarded  St. 
Malo,  and  demolished  Cherburgh.  After  the 
Demise  of  the  Duke,  which  took  place  at 
Munster,  towards  the  clode  of  1758,  it  is  well 
known  that  Lord  George  commanded  the 
British  Forces  during  tbi  ensuing  Campaign, 
and  in  particular  at  the  Battle  of  Minden. 
That  he  did  not  advance  at  the  head  of  the 
Cavalry,  on  that  Occasion,  with  the  Cderity 
that  might  have  been  wished;  and  that  his 
Delay  is  ever  to  bje  regretted  on  a  ruOional 
Account,  because,  if  he  had  so  advanced, 
the  Defeat  of  the  Enemy  would  have  been 
much  more  complete  j  that  consequently  he 
became  a  just  Subject  of  Blame  or  of  Cen- 
10 
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sure,  if  we  judge  by  the  Rerndt^  wA  nat  by 
^  MoUve ;  —  all  these  Points  must  be  ooa*^ 
ceded  to  his  Accusers.  But»  the  Question 
is,  whether  he  manifested  any  such  Back« 
wardness  to  lead  on  the  Horse,  after  he  re« 
ceived  Prince  Ferdinand's  Orders  for  that 
Purpose,  as  justly  rendered  him  liable  to  the 
Suspicion  of  Reluctance,  ox  to  the  Imputation 
of  Cowardice  ?   . 

The  Depositions  of  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Ligonier,  Sloper,  and  Fitzroy,  would  cer« 
tainly  seem  to  affix  on  him,  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  Charges.  But,  the  Evidence 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hotham,  as  well  as  the 
positive  Testimony  of  Captains  Lloyd  and 
Smith,  two  of  Lord  George's  Aid-du-Camps> 
s^ppear  as  completely  to  exculpate  him* 
There  w^re  even  negative,  if  not  positive 
Doubts,  stated  by  Hotham  and  Smith,  rela» 
tive  to  the  Accuracy,  not  to  say  the  Trutii 
or  Existence,  of  the  asserted  Conversation 
held  'by  Colonels  Fitzroy  and  Ligonier  with 
Lord  George,  when  they  successively  de- 
livered him  Prince  Ferdinand's  Orders. 
Captain  Smith,  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  Father 
I  very  intitnately  knew ;  who  was  himself  a 
Msm    of    distinguished    personal   Ceuragie, 
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Strictly  conscientious,  and  incap^tble  of  as* 
serting  any  Thing  that  he  disbelieved.  He 
never  entertained  an  Idea  that  I^rd  George 
was  withheld  by  unbecoming  perscmal  Mo* 
tives,  from  advancing  at  Minden.  The  Fact 
plainly  appeared  to  be,  even  on .  the  Testi- 
mony of  Fitzroy,  Sloper,  and  Ligonier,  that 
either  Prince  Ferdinand's  Orders  were  in 
themselves  contradictory,  or  were  misun-' 
derstood  by  the  Aid-du-Camps,  or  were  im- 
perfectly delivered  by  them.  Lord  George 
displayed  evident  Irresolution  under  those 
Circumstances.  He  first  halted,  and  after-* 
wards  did  not  cause  the  Cavalry  to  advance 
with  the  Rapidity  that  would  have  ensured 
the  Enemy's  entire  Defeat.  Probably,  simi- 
lar Accidents  happen  in  almost  eveiy  great 
Engagement.  But,  the  World,  which  par- 
dons the  Excesses  of  intemperate  .Courage, 
n^ver  forgives  the  slightest  Appearance  of 
Backwardness  in  the  Field.  Prince  Rupert, 
who  three  Times  ruined  the  Affiurs  of  Charles 
the  First ;  who  by  h^  impetuous  Valour^  lost 
him  the  three;  Battles  of  Edge  Hill,  of  Mar- 
ston  Moor,  and  of  Naseby,  is  pardoned  by 
Podterity :  while  Admiral  Byng  and  Lord 
George  SackviUe  remain  under  Imputation^ 
Sudi  will  evw  be  the-  Lot  of  military  Men 
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who  venture  to  hold  back,  when  they  might 
go  forward  in  Action. 

It  must  nevertheless  excite  no  smaU  Sur- 
prize, that  Prince  Ferdinand, .  though  he  al- 
ludes in  the  General  Orders  issued  on  the 
Day  following  the  Battle,  to  Lord  George's 
supposed  Misconduct ;  yet,   in  the  first  Dis- 
patches sent  to  this  Country,  containing  the 
Account  of  the  Victory,    made   no    public 
Mention  whatever  of  it;    and   some  Days 
elapsed,    before   the   Prince    preferred    any 
formal  Accusation  against  him.     I  have  seen 
among  the  Dorset  Papers,  a  Series  of  Lord 
George's  Letters  to  his  Father,  written  from 
the  Allied  Army,  during  that  Campaign,  ex- 
tending to  within  very  few  Days  of  the  Action 
at  Minden.    And  I  have  likewise  perused  the 
Notes  addressed  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset, 
from  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  here,,  on  the   Arrival  c^  the    official 
Intelligence  of  the  Engagement ;  felicitating 
the  Duke  on  the  Result  of  a  Battle  so  glo- 
rious to  this  Country,  and  in  which  He  must 
necessarily  feel  so  deep  a  personal  Interest* 
Not  a  Word,  nor  a  Hint,  appears  in  these 
Notes»  of  Lord  George's  supposed  want  of 
Alacrity.    How  are  we  to  explain  this  line 

VOL.   I.  LL 
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of  Conduct  in  the  Prince?  It  i¥OiM  seem 
as  if  the  Charge  should  have  instandy  followed 
the  Act. 

George  tihre  Second,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  at  this  Time  near  Seventy-six  Years  old ; 
strongly  prejudiced,  as  we  well  know,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  Relative  and  Couirtryman,  Prince 
Ferdinand ;    and  naturally  chagrined   at   a/n 
Event,  which,  even   though   it  should   have 
been  publicly  recognized  as  the  mere  eflfeot 
of  Misconception  or  Mistake  in  the  Orders 
isent,  yet  equally  afforded  Subject  for  Regret, 
on    account  of    its  injurious    consequences. 
Under  these  Circumstances  the  Court  M«r- 
tiai  took  place,   and  the  King^«  sentknents 
respecting  Lord  <jeorge's  Ctilpabflity,  were 
universally  known  throughoirt  the  CovtMry. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  His  late  Majesty  sent  him  a 
Message,  acquainting  him  of  his  own  Deter- 
mination to  put  into  Execution  the  Serttence 
of  the  Court,  wliatever  it  might  be,  without 
Mitigation.    Lord  George  was  tried  in  March, 
"1760.    Had  the  late  King  died  in  October 
1759,  instead  of.  Octdber,    1760,   might  not 
the  Result  in  all  probability,  have  been  far 
less  severe  under  a  new  Reign,  when  the  Gla- 
mour of  the  Hour  had  subsided  ? 


in  ,17159  »^  ^7^^o,  Erioce  jFe^rdij^^i^  jOf 
Bcuoaaivic,  oooupickd  a  high  jPilaqein  the  ^4* 
miratioo  of  the  Erigliiii  Public*  by  w^om  .be 
was  QGHosidei^Qd  ajs  Q«ly  inferior  jn  the  iEie|4> 
ix> the. Protestant H^\Oi  aa^be  jwasthisaiabpuri^y 
deaMtfmnated,iEriQdQi»c,:Ki^  Sut^bis 

Bapularity^  Imspxi^  PrinQetFejjdiniHiii's^  prftvie4 
of  very  shout  duraticwi.  As  -e^irrly  or  January, 
^761,  we  way  a^e  m  "  pftdii^gtQn's  JJiacy," 
bow  iojv  Abe  Paiiftw  biStd  |f»Hep  in  .g/enepc^ 
JE<8timatian,i9i<)d9Hbut  9^i^u^  AcQM^tions,)¥er:e 
iffougbt  agaip$t .  hioi.  Dodiiagtpp,  -rela^ng 
*be  partiGulOT3  pf  a  Coay^rs^ition  wbicb  bie 
had  «t  that  Time  w«tb  tbe.Ea?!  ^f  Bute,  .f&^, 
I  toldibim,  "  that  J[  thought  iPrij^qeJFer^ipan^ 
.^^  was  became  as  wipopuj^  iu  tbe  A^W^  a^ 
1^*  hi^  wm  .QnQe.|M)pplar  :  itbftt3be  w»p:  accused 
<^*  .c(f  three  gr^at  Mm^  ;f)f  iM#lversati^. 
"  The  first  was,  /thftt  be  .b?4  (Ct^aotgd  qqfn- 
**  plete  Pay  for  uncomplete  Corps :  the  se- 
s^  ^ond>  tb^t  not  O^e  ^hilling  ,of  all  .Jjljose 
V  dey;»itatmgtCQHtribiitiflAs,  .had)l|ee»  carried 
«  to  tbe  JRuUic  lAcSqomit :  tb^  third,  ilhat  he 
^«  H?dareceiwd:gQQd  MQfley,;and)bM.|)ai4)the 
.«♦  Trpope  intbad,  ito  ^  y^ry  igi^eat  Afliowt, 
•^*  »od  at  n  ^Ht  pijcouftt/'  These  Gb^r^ep 
jdp  not  i||]^«ar  to  b^v^  ever   b^n  iVefjilKdd* 

L  L  2 
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The  precedent  of  Admiral  B3nig,  shot  very 
unjustly,  on  an  Accusation  of  Cowardice^ 
was  recent.  If  the  Members  of  the  Military 
Tribunal  who  tried  Lord  George,  believed 
that  he  had  committed  the  same  Crime  as  the 
one  imputed  to  that  unfortunate  naval  Com- 
mander,  why  did  they  not  pass  on  him  the 
same  Sentence?  There  can  be  only  one 
Answer.  The  Evidence  brought  forward, 
fell  short  of  Proof;  and  under  those  Circumr 
stances,  they  doubtless  were  not  convinced 
that  he  merited  Death.  But,  still,  as  the 
Prejudices,  or  prevailing  Opinions  of  the 
Time,  hardly  admitted  on  the  other  Hand, 
of  his  Acquittal,  they  cashiered  him.  It 
is  for  Posterity  to  revise,  perhaps  to  re- 
verse, that  Sentence.  I .  have  endeavoured 
fairly  to  state  the  leading  Facts,  on  which 
they  may  found  a  Judgment. 

Lord  George's  Duel  with  Governor  John- 
stone, is  well  known.  On  that  Occasion, 
even  by  his  Adversary's  admission,  he  exhi- 
bited perfect  Self-possession;  presenting  s6 
fair  and  erect  a  Mark^  while  he,  calmly  wait- 
ed for  the  6ovem(»:'s  fire,  that  it  extorted 
from  him  an  involuntary  Testimony  to  Lord 
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George's  courage.  The  late  Lord  Sydney, 
then  Mr.  Townsend,  who  w^  his  Secondf 
equally  witnessed  and  attested  his  coolness. 
How  can  we  believe  or  conceive,  that  such 
a  Man,  on  such  a  Field .  as  Minden,  before 
so  many  Spectators,  would,  from  personal 
Fear,  have  at  once  covered  himself  with 
Ignominy  ?  As  little  is  it  proved,  whatever 
we  may  suspect,  that  Motives  of  personal 
Animosity  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  whom 
we  know  he  was  on  bad  terms,  operated  on 
Lord  George's  Mind,  and  impelled  him  to 
delay  moving  forward  with  the  Cavalry,  to 
complete  the  Victory,  It  is  evident,  on  the 
calmest  and  most  dispassionate  Review  of  the 
Transaction,  which  has  obtained  such  a 
melancholy  celebrity  in  our  Military  Annals 
under  George  the  Second  j  that  an  Ambiguity 
in  Prince  Ferdinand's  Orders  to  Lord  George, 
or  a  Contradiction  in  them,  produced  the 
whole  Misfortune.  We  may  indeed  assert,  or 
believe,  that  the  British  Commander  inten- 
tionally misunderstood  them.  But,  where  was 
the  Proof  adduced  of  that  Fact?  Captain 
Ligonier  brings  an  Order  for  the  whok  Ca- 
valry to  advance.  Colonel  Fitzroy,  almost  in 
the  same  Moment,  orders  only  the  British 
Cavalry  to  advance.  On  receiving  thes^ 
LL  3 
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opposite  M*es6ages;  ixn^d  George  Mtear  thd 
Cfitvdry,  whik  he  gallbps  iq>  to  Priwc)? 
Ferdinand,  in  order  to  i^ecdve  his  persiMsa* 
Instruction^.  There  might  be  error  in  thb 
Delay,  and^  public  Ii^ury  migh*  accrue  ftOin? 
it,  as  Prili^e  FerdiftaYid  asserts  did  ictttlaUy 
ensue,  whew  in'  his  '^  Geirtfal  Ordeii^^  above 
alltided  to^  he  says,  that  if  "  the  Mar^fe^of 
"  Grajiby  had  been  at  the  Head  of  the  Ga- 
<<  valry  of  the  Right  Wing,  he  iw  persuaded, 
"  the  Decision  of  that  Day  would  have  been 
*<  mor*  complete  aUd  tttcytt  brilKant."^  StiH, 
there  is  no  proof  of  Lord  Gteorge's  voluntary 
Misconstruction  of  the  Orders,  or  Of  h& 
Reluctance  to  execute  them  ;  and  the  Etf(yt 
might  have  originated  in  Mistake^,  as  ^#f  afe 
in  Volition.  How  eaSily  woidd  the  Whole 
Misfottune  have  been  rendered  impossifete, 
if  Pritice  Ferdinand  h'ad,  like  Pririce  Bage:fte 
of  S^voy,  \frhonfi  he  iriight  have  copied  6n 
this  Poitii;  only  gent  one  of  his  successive 
Orders  m  Pencil?  Prinfce  Eugene  expfesaJy 
says  in  his  <*  Memoirs,**  «  1  derived  rmidi 
"  Benefit  from  always  carrying  in  nfty  Pbcket 
«  a  Pencil,  fo  write  in  the  OflScer's  Meftiet 
"  randum  Book,  the  Order  which  I  gave  Wtn 
«  to  carry."  Such  Was  the  constant  Prate- 
tice  of  that  illustrious  CoDfiimainder,  wh-eti  in 


the  Field;  a  Practice  peculiarly  demanded 
ia  the  Instance  before  us,  if  Prince  Ferdinand 
thought  that  he  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
Lord  George's  prompt  and  ready  Obedience. 
I  return  from  this  Digi^esston. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  had  presided 
during  ten  Years  at  the  Head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, was  universally  admitted  to  possess 
eminent  Talents,  great  application  to  the 
Duties  of  his  Office,  and  long  Acquaintance 
with  public  Business.  A  distinguished  votary 
of  Wit,  Conviviality,  and  Pleasure;  he  had 
nevertheless  been  early  initiated  into  political 
life,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Pelham,  then 
First  Minister,  as  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries 
in  1748,  at  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  all  his  official  Functions  he  displayed 
Perspicuity,  as  well  as  Dispatch.  No  naval 
Officer  who  stated  his  Demand  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  becoming  brevity, 
ever  waited  for  an  Answer ;  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  ♦*  If  any  Man  will  draw  up  his 
*^  Case,  and  put  his  Name  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  first  Page,  I  will  give  him  an  immediate 
**  Reply.  Where  he  compels  me  to  turn 
"  over  the  sheet,  he  must  wait  my  Leisure.** 
How  laconically,  yet  forcibly  he  could  write, 
L  L  4 
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with  what  Conciseness  and  Severity  blended, 
he  exhibited  in  his  memorable  Note  to  Mr. 
Eden,  ailerwards  created  Lord  Auckland^ 
That  Gentleman,  when  he  quitted  his  poli- 
tical Friends  in  1786,  in  order  to  join  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  sent  him  over  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  negociating  the  .  Commercial 
Treaty ;  addressed  a  circular  Letter  to  them, 
endeavouring  to  explain  and  to  justify  his 
Line  of  Conduct.  Lord  Sandwich,  in  answer 
to  the  Letter  that  he  received  on  the  Occa*- 
sion,  instantly  wrote  back  these  Words.  "  Sir, 
"  your  letter  is  before  ine,  and  it  will  pre- 
"  sently  be  behind  me.  1  remain.  Sir,  your 
"  most  humble  Servant.**  Polite,  accessible,  and 
endowed  with  great  natural  Capacity,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  acquire 
the  public  Favour,  in  no  less  a  degree  than 
he  enjoyed  the  Confidence  of  his  Sovereign, 
But,  many  Causes  conduced  to  render  him 
an  object  of  popular  Dislike  or  Disapproba- 
tion; some  of  which  were  personal,  others 
political.  At  an  early  period  of  His  Ma* 
j^ty's  Reign,  Wilkes  and  Churchill  combined 
their  Powers,  in  order  to  expose  his  Charac- 
ter to  universal  Condemnation.  The  former, 
in  his  "  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Aylesbury," 
written  from  Paris,  in  October,    1764,  de^ 
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signates  Lord  ISandwich,  as  <<  the  most  aban- 
"  doned  man  o£  the  Age:  *'  while  Churchill, 
in  his  Poem  of  the  "  Candidate/*  speaking 
<rf  him,  says, 

<^  Search  Earth,  search  Hell,  the  Devil  cannot  fin^, 
<'  An  Ageiit  like  Lothario  to  his  Mind/'    ' 

However  unjust  or  exaggerated  might  be 
these  accusations  ;  yet  we  must  own  that  the 
part  he  took  in  denouncing  the  ^<  Essay  on 
Woman,*  •  to  the  House  of  Peers,  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  confidence  ; 
and  attracted  towards  him  the  severest  Anim- 
adversions of  the  Author,  whose  pen  in- 
flicted ^e  most  incurable  wounds.  Though 
he  had  already  attained  his  sixty-second  year, 
his  licentious  mode  of  life  seemed  more  befit- 
ting a  Minister  of  Charles  the  Second,  than 
a  confidential  Servant  of  George  the  Third. 
His  Fortune,  which  did  not  altogether  cor- 
respond with  his  high  rank,  and  habits  of*  gra- 
tification or  expence,  was  supposed  to  lay  him 
open  to  seduction  ;  or  at  least  to  render  bim 
capable  of  listening  to  propositions,  that  a  more 
independant  man  might  have  disdained.  His 
enemies,  who  were  numerous  and  violent, 
maintained  that  even  Official  Appointments 
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werd  sonctiflid^  ooafittred  uodter  con^tioikA 
not  bonorAbfe  to  the  Fmt  Lord  ol*  the  Adfaiiu 
nky.  N^tvM  ConmiaRidersi  sent  to  importaiB^ 
Stations,  on  which  great  Emoluxaonta  wu^ht 
be  naturally  expected  to  arise  from  Captures, 
were  asserted  to  have  a  fellow  feeling  with 
their  Patron,  and  eve^  to  divide  with  hhn 
a  certain  Proportion  of  their  Acijuisitions. 
However  iixqrrobable  or  un}>f  dved  were  these 
»»ertH>ns,  which  doubtless  originated  ia  party 
malevalenee  ^  jret,  as  Names  and  mtniite  ¥w* 
ticulars  were  added  or  invented,  they  obbuned 
genend  credit,  and  made  a  deep  impffesaton« 
AH  the  eloquence  of  Fox  in  one  House  of 
Parliament,  and  all  the  laborious  peftinacky 
<xf  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  other,  had 
been  employed  during  sacoesdve  Sesteons,  not 
without  effect,  in  impiressing  the  paUic  mind 
with  un&Tourable  sentiments  towards  htm. 
PaQoser  was  represented  as  the  ol^ect  of  his 
partiality ;,  Keppel,  as  the  victim  of  bis  per*> 
secution.  iXu*ing  the  Riots  of*  the  preceding 
Summer,  in  June,  1780,  be  had  been  marked 
out  by  the  Mob,  as  a  sacrifice,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  effects  of  their  blind  animosity. 

Witb  consummate  ability  Lord  Sandwich 
had  constructed  a  species  of  Citadel  within 


life  MinliMerialTreiittlbs^i/rkiQfeadkR 
bsLt^  2sdy  mhet  €>(maiBalxiit^  or  Coitipitvditer 
thM  kintti^.  Th6  lAdid  Hdase  censtttuited 
tMd  Fdrtf ess,  of  Wkdeb  he  wa»  snipposed  to 
possess  ^^  seer^  K^s.  Mxfty  of  tiaic!  lead^ 
Mg  iM*ectWff,  among  Whom  wi»d  tite  t#* 
Chairriieti,  looked  for  Oiiers,  asf  it  was  conr^ 
itiWily  beHeved,  not  so  much  to  Loid  North, 
as  to  thtf  Rrst  UffA  of  the  Adtoiarttlty.  Th« 
influence  conferred  by  such  a  source  of 
po^er^  kl  a  tirfie  wh^nf  fhe  East  Mdia  Board 
of  Coiitrtftrf  had  no  existence,  dlitmat  exH^y 
be  estimated.  He  wais  liot  #statifig  itit  enfden* 
vours  to  sustidtt  it  by  every  fktesiMe  fueans; 
arid  weD  aware?  of  itsr  importance.  Ire  contrived 
td  tfistfibute  among  his  chieif  Adherents  ia 
LeddAtthal!  iStreet,  Soiflef  of  the  minor  Hd«(«irs 
of  the  Ctown.  Oh  all  gi'eat  occiai^fertfr,  wheWi 
the  tjohceiflfed  Spriiigs  of  that  complicated 
Machiiie,  deftotttinSted  thd  East  IhdSa  Com^ 
pahy,  ^efe  ttecessary  to  b^  toWchfetf,  appKcia. 
tioh  wai^  made  to  Lord  Sandmfch.  Ereri  the 
inthmtticttis  serit  from  the  TJ-eatstiry,  often  re- 
mained inefficient,  tifl  cbiifirirted  by  Witt  ;  and 
^heri  the  Rrtt  Minister,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1780,  was  preraflM  an  to  reeatn- 
tttend  Lord  Macartney  ibt  GOTerttat  of  Ma- 
dras, as    Successdt  to  Huaibold,   lie   found 
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that  no  serious  attention  was  paid  to  his 
wishes,  before  the  Admiralty  lent  its  co-ope- 
ration.  So  vast  a  field  of  exclusive  patron- 
age and  favour,  rendered  its  possessor  not 
only  independent .  of  his  Colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  formidable  to  them;  and  he 
might  justly  be  accounted  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
able.  Members  of  the  Administration. 

With  Lord  Amherst  I  was  well  acquainted. 
In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  thin,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  and  an  intdligent  countenance. 
As  Commander-in-Chief,  or  to  speak  more  ac* 
curately,  as  commanding-in-Chief  theForces^ 
he  enjoyed  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  To  Lipnel^ 
Duke  of  Dorset,  he  owed  his  first  entrance 
into  the  Army.  From  tiie^  situation  of  a  pri» 
vate  Gentleman,  descended  of  a  good  Kentish 
family,  but  of  very  slender  fortune ;  his  mili-- 
tary  talents,  and  his  success  in  America,  had 
deservedly  elevated  him  to  the  British  Peerage. 
Selected  by  the  discerning  eye  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  he  had  been  £fent  out  as  .the  Com- 
panion of  Woffes  whose  brilliant  Conquest  of 
Quebec,  w»$,  ooQ&med  by  Amharst's  subse- 
quent Reduction  of  Montreal  and  Upper  Car 
nada.    Under  the  Shade  of  these  Layrelsj^  30 


honourably  earned,  whidi  had  ^likewise  been 
remunerated  with  the  Order  of  Cte  Ba^  he 
seemed  to  challenge  the  National  esteem,  not 
to  say  their  gratitude.  Individually,  he  pos* 
sessed  both :  but,  in  his  Official  character,  at 
the  Head  of  the  Army,  he  did  not  escape 
censure  on  various  points,  materially  affecting 
the  Discipline  and  the  Honour  of  the  Service. 
Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  say  of 
Lord  Amherst,  what  "  Junius"  asserts  of 
the  Marqtds  of  Granby,  in  his  first  memo- 
rable Letter,  dated  21st  January,  1769:  a 
Letter,  which,  fortunately  for  "  Jiuiius,"  in- 
duced Sir  William  Draper  to  become  Lord 
Granby's  Defender,  and  thus  attracted  pub-, 
lie  notice  towards  the  Production.  He  there 
charges  that  Nobleman  with  <<  degrading  the 
^  Office  of  Commftnder-in-Chief,  into  a  Bro- 
"  ker  of  eommissions-"  But,  though  Lord 
Amherst  was  not  liable  to  such  an  imputa^ 
tion,  yet,  neither  he,  nor  any  subject,  except 
one  nearly  allied  to  the  Throne,  is  raised  by 
Birth  and  Situation,  sufficiently  above  the 
Crowd  of  Petitioners  who  assail  him  in  his 
MiUtaiy  capacity^  to  set  at  defiance  private 
clamour,  menaces,  and  importunity* 

As  a  Member  of  the  Administrartion,  no  abi# 


00  pmt  semcte,  JMweK^w  .* Qiiwnt»  ooidd^ Juiige 
secured  ^  {mfettc  i&^Kiur^  $ko  Lord  Ajaakemi:, 
in  the  ?midst  of'  aWw  m^isi  m  i^at  ^sarriod  €» 
against  Am^i&ca,  HGtadsed  iby  iU  suooess,  ^mt 
iMNve  iieooinejabnofiit  hopeless  in  its  pDoajpectiiire 
objeokftr  The  cumtkaikm^  fbmiqiiiUiti^ifif  iiis 
tempfi^s  awuffedthnn  hoj^/teMer. from  being  ruf- 
id^d  at  .wy.iKidie^ti(9as<af  pcftiil^x  disnttisfae- 
iioQ.  I  have  i^qarcely  (^^r  rJ^fiiMm  a  )Datan 
jii^hopo^^lQ^ed  Anwe/9toiciJi  4^a^b)(>  or  com- 
mand tDver  d»i(mse^.  Niitof£^y  )taQitui;ii 
jmd  xe&emtd,  he  x^i^y  discloeed  bis  £6Dti- 
pients  f^  iioiy  )9ub}^  of  a  ipoUtical  naUure. 
^Mc^Q  i^  the  tGsihkmt  D'mi^^m,  vAAch  were  bdd 
weekly,  I  jhaive  feewd  Lord  ^cfcriHe.  fsay, 
^at  thQn^  he  uwaJly  gpxe  )his  decided  a£- 
4ipiative  or  neg£ilti(ve  to  l^e:speeific  Measure 
9>]?Qpo9iQf4j  j)ret  he.  always  did  it  imfew  vordi^, 
^en  :by  ja^Mcm^isyUahile:  rhut  axever  could 
iwfithout  ifffpat  ^difficulty  be  iiuhiced  to  assign 
the  feaeons,  isur  to  state  vljie  gcounds  of  his 
Qpfiinimu  His  rjud^ment  was  sound,  and  ihis 
iiuaderstanding  ^^stoMd ;  but,  liiaither  iculb»ratefl 
by  ;£duoati£mi,iEkar  ;e2q»anded  4iy^elegast  imcaf- 
ledge.  £Vom  jkhe  .seoBe  eantectained  ^cf  im 
€arly  Services  beyond  the  Atlantic,  he  would 
Jo^e  ialflradtedimmr^Bsal  areapect,  lif^^tfaeiQfficial 
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and  Ministeriiijt  Posts  whitik  he  occu^ned, 
h%d  not  Gonnterbalaaeed  dae  lopeiiadoa  ^ 
ihaoe  raspleadent  Services  on  the  public 
niind« 

lard  Thurlow,  who  at  tibis  tktte  Siad  iheid 
ilbe  Great  Seal  between  two  amd  three  yeiu!3s, 
though  in  point  of  age  the  Youngie^  Membea* 
jof  tiie  Cabinet,  enjoyed  m  many  respiects 
gjneater  consideration  thain  almost  my  other 
individual  compoaing  it.  He  had  been  in- 
debted in  his  youth,  to  the  indei^igable 
exertions  and  in^portunities  of  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Queensbury,  the  friend  of  Gay, 
Pope,  and  Swift,  for  first  procuring  him  from 
Lord  Bute  a  Silk  Gown,  to  which  distinction 
he  long  ineffectually  aspired.  His  tajbnts 
had  subs^nently  excited  Admira4:ion  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  not  less  than  at  the 
Bar;  while  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Gam- 
mons, as  Attorney  General,  during  more 
than  seven  years,  from  lyyj  to  1778. 

Lord  North  derived  the  greatest  assistance 
from  his  Sequence  ^nd  ability.  His  removal 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  ^ould  even  have  left 
an  aw:{ul  blank  oni;he  Tjceaaury  Bench  in  the 
midst  of  the  Amejiqan  War*  if  Im  place  had 
not,  dudng  the  ,tw49  sucoeediDg  ^ear%  been 
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ably,  perhaps  folly  supplied  by  Wedderburn. 
As  Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Thurlow 
fulfilled  all  the  expectations  previously  enter- 
tained  of  him.  His  very  person,  figure,  voice, 
and  manner,  were  formed  to  lend  dignity  to  the 
Woolsack.  Of  a  dark  complexion,  and  harsh,  but 
regular  features ;  vdth  a  severe  and  command- 
ing demeanour,  which  might  be  sometimes 
denominated  stem ;  he  impressed  his  Audi- 
tors  with  awe,  before  he  opened  his  lips. 
Energy,  aciiteness,  and  prodigious  powers  of 
argument,  characterized  him  in  Debate.  His 
comprehensive  mind  enabled  him  to  embrace 
the  question  under  discussion,  whatever  it 
might  be,  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations. 
Nor,  if  we  except  Lord  Camden,  who  was 
already  far  advanced  in  life,  did  the  Opposi- 
tion possess  any  legal  talents  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  that  could  be  justly  put  in  competition 
with  those  of  Lord  Thurlow. 

These  admirable  parts  were  nevertheless 
by  no  means  unaccompanied  with  correspond- 
ing defects.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  Procrastination,  in  sufiering  the 
causes  brought  before  him  in  his  Coiirt,  to 
accumulate  without  end.  Perhaps,  this  charge, 
so  frequently  made  against  those  who  have 
held  the  Great  Seal,  was  not  however  more 


tame,  as  applied  to  him,  than  of  others  who 
succeeded  to  his  Office.    But,  even  in  Paiiia^ 
ment,  his  temper,  morose,  sullen,  and  intracta*- 
ble,  sometimes  mastering  his  reason,  prevented 
him  from  always  exerting  the  faculties  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him ;  or  at  least 
clouded  and  obscured  their  effect.     In  the 
Cabinet,   these  defects  of  character,  which 
rendered  him  often  impracticable,  were  not 
to  be  surmounted  by  any  efforts  or  remon- 
strances.    It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  at 
the  Ministerial  Dinners,    where,    after   the 
cloth  was  removed,  Measures  of  State  were 
often  discussed  or  agitated ;    Lord  Thurlow 
would  frequently  refuse  to  take  any  part. 
He  has  even  more  than  once  left  his  Col- 
les^es  to  deliberate,  while  he  suUenly  stretch- 
ed himself  along  the  chairs,  and  fell,  or  ap- 
peared to  fall,   fast  asleep.      If  I  had  not 
received  this  fact  from  an  eye  witness,  and 
a   Member  of  that  Cabinet,   I   should  not 
indeed  venture  to  report  so  improbable  a  cir- 
cumstance. 

Notwithstanding  the  ruggedness  and  aspe-> 
rity  which  he  displayed;  qualities  that  pro- 
cured him  the  Nick-name  of  the  Tiger  ;  no 
man  could  at  times  appear  more    pleasing, 
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affable,  and  communicative  in  conversation. 
I  have  once  or  twice  seen  him  on  such  occa- 
sions, which  were  more  highly  valued,  because 
they  were  rare  or  unexpected.  During  the 
period  of  his  youth,  he  had. led  a  dissolute 
life  }  and  had  given  proofs  of  his  devotion  to 
pleasures,  scarcely  compatible,  as  it  might 
have  been  thought,  with  the  severe  Studies 
and  Profession  of  the  Law.  To  these  Irr^u- 
larities,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  imprudent- 
ly ventured  to  allude,  while  on  her  trial  at  the 
Bbt  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  Thurlow  was 
Attorney  General.  Like  Henley,  Earl  of 
Northington,  his  Predecessor  in  the  high  office 
of  Chancellor,  Thurlow  mingled  Oaths  and 
Execrations  with  his  common  Discourse*  In 
the  afternoon  of  life,  conviviality,  i»rtne,  and 
society,  unbent  his  mind.  It  was  with  Mr. 
Rigby,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Weymouth,  Mr. 
Dundas,  and  a  few  other  select  friends,  that 
he  threw  off  his  Constitutional  severity.  At 
the  Pay  Office  in  Whitehall,  where  Rigby 
then  resided.  Lord  Thurlow  forgot  the 
double  toils  annexed  to  his  situation,  as 
Head  of  the  Law,  and  as  Minister  of-  State. 
Possessed  of  faculties  so  transcendent,  hpw- 
ever  mingled  with  human  wealoiesi^  and  in- 
.firmity,.  he  must) always  be  considered  as  6m 


of  the  mast  distinguished  individuals  "who  has 
sat  in  the  Councils  of  George  the  Third,  at 
any  period  of  his  reigu. 

:  We  descend  now  to  tbe  less  ^efficient  Memr 
bers  of  the  Cs^binet.  l^jord  Bathurst,  who  had 
been  at  this  time  President  of  the  Councfl, 
ever  since  the  Resignation  of  Lord  Gower,;  i^ 
the  Autumn  of  1779,  was  son  to  the  cele- 
brated Allen  Bathur^tt  created  a  Peer  by 
Queen  Anno,;  in  1 7  z  1  ;  aiid  who  mighty  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  be  cpnsidered  ^as  the  last 
of  the  great  Knot  of  Wits  aad  M,en  pf  G^nius^ 
that  rendered  in  sopie  measure  iUu^trious,  the 
short,,  as  well  as  inglorious-  Ministry,  of 
Oxford  and  Bohngbroke^  It  is  to  iitta  that 
Pope  a^dres^es  the  **  Third  Epistle  of  his 
♦*  Moral  Essays ;"  .to  hi^,  in  Conjunction  with 
Lord  Burlington,  vihei)&mous  Architect^  that 
healluifes,  when  he  says, 

** '  Who  th^  didll  grti/6k^  or  Who  improve  the  Soli? 
^  Who  plants  likeiBaMttrf^  or  idiobiiiklslikej^^ 

He  lived  ip  an  almost  patriarchal  age^  in  the 

possession  of  nearly  aU  the  facidties  t^f;  his 

bod)!^  and  juind;  /passing  the  greater  part  of 

thejevening  ofthis  life^  amidst  those  Woods» 
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and  in  those  Shades  which  he  had  reared^  iixM* 
inortalized  by  Pope^  at  Oakley  Grove  in 
Glocestershire;  enjoying  the  rare  felicity  to 
see  his  son  hold  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  I 
believe  he  died  in  1775 ;  having  by  a  singular 
destiny  which  perhaps  has  no  parallel  in  our 
History,  outlived  more  than  sixty  years,  the 
Princess  who  raised  him  to  the  Peerage. 

His*  son  may  probably  be  considered  as  the 
least  able  Lawyer  to  whom  the  Great  Seal  of 
this  Country  was  confided,  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  Century.  For  Lord  King,  who  be* 
came  Chancdlor  under  George  theFirst,  though 
he  survived  his  faculties,  and  is  said  to  hitve 
drivelled  on  the  Bench,  originally  displayed 
eminent  parts ;  which  deservedly  mised  hiin  . 
from  an  obscure  origin,  his  father  having  been 
a  Bookseller  at  Exeter,  to  that  great  legal 
Dignity.  Yet,.  Lord  Bathurst  held  his  Office 
duriikg  seven  or  eight  years ;  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  his  Decrees^  while  at  the  Head  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  were  in  general  re», 
garded  by  the  Bar,  as  wise,  just,  and  un- 
exceptionable. He  was,  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  most  advanced  in  age ; 
nor  could  he,  like  his  father,  boast  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  infirmities  usually  attendaQt  on 
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that  period  of  life.  A  degree  of  Caducity  ww  - 
visible  in  his  frame,  and  even  his  mind  did  not 
appear  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  Decay,  In 
Parliament,  his  Talents  were  rarely  exerted ; 
but  his  unsullied  Character,  and  moral  Qudi^ 
ties,  entitled  Inm  to  universal  Respect. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  as  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  in  right  of  his  Office  filled  a  Seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  His  near  Affinity  to  Lord  North, 
and  that  circumstance  alone,  placed  hinii 
ostensibly  in  Administration;  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's Mother  having  married,  after  her 
first  husband's  Decease,  the  Earl  of  Guilford. 
In  his  public  Character,  whether,  in  or  out 
of  Parltamept,  he  excited  little  or  no  share  of 
general  Attention. 

The  Secretary  at  War,  on  the  contrary, 
though  possessing  no  place  in  the  Cabinet^ 
constituted  an  Object  of  universal  Considera- 
tion,  and  attracted  all  Eyes  towards  him. 
Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  since  created  Earl  of 
Liverpool  occupied  in  1781,  that  Employ- 
ment. Few  persons  in  the  course  of  this  • 
long  and  eventful  Reign,  have  played  .so 
important  a  Part  behind  the  Curtain  of  State. 
Still  fewer  Individuals  have  attained  to  su<^ 
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Ihwlne*ice,  personal  as  Wallas  political^(  uiii. 
aided  by  the  *advatitage8  <tf  high  Birth,  or  .cif 
natural  Connexions.    *D6s6ended  from  a. very 
rtespectable  Family,  that  had  heen  raised  td 
the  Baronetage  by  Charles  the  Second  Ant 
1 66 1,  his  paternal  Fortune  was  iievertheless- 
of  the  most  limited  Description,    when  he 
commenced  his  career.     But^    his  ^  Talents 
sfoon  disper^d  thfe'  Ootids  that  attended  the 
morning   of  his^  Life.     They  reeommended 
him  to  Lord  Bute,  then  at  the  Head  of  the^ 
Treasury,  who  ihadeMr.  Jenkinsott  his  pri-^ 
vate  Secretary ;  and  through  that  Nctolemaa 
he  became  persohally  known  to  the  Sovereigns 
When  Lord  "Bute  withdrew  in  1763,  from 
thfe  post  of  First  Minister,    Mr.  Jenkinson. 
still  continued  to  occupy  the   same   confi-. 
dential    employment    under    his    Successor, 
Georgie  Grenville ;  nor' was  he  displaced  till 
Lord   Rockingham  came  into  power,  when. 
Burke    succeeded    him    in    that    situation.^ 
Those  who  supposed,  or -asserted,  that  a  -se* 
cret  Communication  was  still  maintained  be- 
tween Lord'  Bute  and  the  King  j    as  well 
a&  all  those  who  chose   to    consider  Lord 
But6^  a$the  efficient,  though  concealed,  Mayet 
ef  the  •  liiachihe   of  Government  j    accused 
M*A  J^kinson  of '  forming   the   confidential 
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Medium/  through  which  that  Intercourse 
wad  principally  maintained.  So  delicate  a 
Tr^ist,  if  we  assume  its  Existence,  neces- 
sarily  exposed  him  to  popular  Clamour,  as 
being  equally  unconstitutional  in  itself,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  British 
People.  But,  in  proportion  to.  the  Obloquy 
that  such  an  Imputation  excited,  was  the 
respect. that  it  attracted. 

As  Lord  Bute  gradually  retired  into  the 
shade  of  private  Life,  and  became  insen^^ 
sibly  forgotten,  Mr.  Jenkinspn  proportion- 
ably  came  forward  in  his  own  person,  and  on 
his  own  proper  Merits.  Throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Lord  North's  Administra- 
tion,  from  1770  down  to- 1782,  his  Inter- 
course with  the  King,  and  even  his  Influ- 
ence over  the  Royal  Mind,  were  assumed 
to  be  constant^  progressive,  commensurate 
with,  and  sometimes  paramount  to,  or  sub- 
versive of,  the  Measures  proposed  by  the 
First  Minister.  However  difficult  of  proof 
such  Assertions  were,  and  however  contrary, 
as  I  believe,  they  were  to  Truth  or  Fact, 
they  did  not  operate  the  less  forcibly  on  the 
Bulk  of  the  Nation,  and  were  not  less  eagerly 
credited  by  Men  of  all  Parties.  No  Denials 
on  the  part  of  Persons  in  power,  could  erase 
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the  impression,  which  Newspapeib  and  Pam- 
phlets industriously  circulated  through  die 
Kingdom.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
their  Operation  was  widdy  felt ;  the  Speakers 
in  Opposition  continually  affected  to  consider 
Lord  NiHrtfa,  together  with  the  whole  Ca- 
binet, as  played  on  by  unseen  Agenti»  who 
alone  possessed  the  Secret  of  Sti^e,  and  <^e 
real  confidence  of  the  Crown.  They  did  not 
scruple  even  to  designate  Mr. ; Jenkioson  as 
the  Depositary  of  this  mysterious  and  unde- 
fined influence  J  if  not  exclusively,  yet  in 
an  eminent  Degree.  Of  ccmfoe,  whenever 
he  rose  to  speak,  all  Attention  was  abswhed 
by  him,  as  being  the  supposed  Oracle  who 
knew,  and  might  promulgate,  those  hidden 
Thiths  of  State,  in  which  Ministers  liiem- 
selves,  it  was  pretended,  were  not  i^ways 
allowed  to  participate,  and  of  which  he  con- 
stituted the  only  certain  channeL 

At  this  Time  he  was  about  Fifty*four  Years 
of  age,  and  in  his  person  he  rose  abotrerthe 
common  height.  The  expression  of  his  Ccmn- 
tenance,  I  find  it  difficult  to  descdhe,  as 
without  having  in  his  Faceiany  Lines  strongly 
marked,  it  was  not  destitute  of  deep  intelli- 
gence.   Reflection  and   Caution  seemed  to 


be  stomped  on  ev»y  feature-;  while  bis  £yes 
were  uwattys  even  in  Converwtioni  directed 
downwards  towards,  the  earth.  Spmetbing 
impervious  and  inscrutable  seemed  to  ac- 
eiomjpany  and  to  chairacten^e  his  demeanour, 
whieh  awakened  Curiosityt  while  it  repressed 
Enquiry*  His  Enemies  asserted«  that  he  re* 
sembled  a  dark  Lanthorn;  and  as  much  as 
the  human  figure  or  physiognomy  can  ever 
be  supposed  to  o£fer  such  a  strange  Simila- 
rity^  unquestionably  it  existed  in  him>  Even 
the  twinkling  Motion  of  his  EyeUds,  which 
he  half  closed  frcrni  time  to  time  in  speaking, 
made  the  jAilusion,  however  fanciful,,  .more 
dose  and  striking.  His  manners  were  police, 
cali9,  and  unassuming ;  grave,  if  not  cold ; 
but  n<^  distont,  without  any  mixture  of 
F^e  or  Affectation^  In  society,  though 
reserved,  he  was  nc^  silent  j  and  though 
guarded  on  certain  Topics,  communicative 
on  ordinary  Subjects.  He  always  appeared  as 
if  desirous  to  disclaim,  and  to  reject  the  Con- 
sidaration,  which  he  involuntarily  attracted. 
It  was  not  difficult,  on  a  short  Acquaintance, 
to  discover  that  he  had  read  Men,  more,  than 
Books  V  and  that  his  Education  had  be^  of 
an  inferior,  as  well  as  limited  kind.  He 
oeit;)ier  manifested  the  elegsmt  Information 
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acquired  by  visiting  foreign  CountriMi  nor 
the  classic  Ideas  and  Images,  derived  from  a 
Familiarity  with  the  Productions  of  Anti- 
quity. Even  his  knowledge  of  modem  His- 
tory, was  rather  financial  and  -  comnterdal^ 
than  general  or  critical.  But,  in  Recom- 
p^ice  for  these  Deficiencies,  he  possessed 
more'  useful  and  solid  Attainments,  calculated 
to  raise  thejr  Possessor  in  Life. 

No  Man  in  official  situation,  was  supposed' 
to  understand  better  thfe  principles  of  Trade j 
Navigation,  Manufactures,  and  Revenue.  He 
had  written  and  published  on  those  Subjects,  in 
a  Manner  that  suffidently  proved  his  profound 
Acquaintance  with  them.  Supple,  patient, 
mild,  bborious,  persevering^  attentive  to  im- 
prove  the  favourable  Occasions  which  present- 
ed themselves,  and  always  cool,  he  never  lost 
the  Ground  thfeit  he  had  once  gain'ed.  As  a 
Speaker  in  the  House  of  Comipons,  he  rose 
seldom,  unless  ^faalled  out  by  particular  Cir- 
cumstances; nor^  when  on  his  legs,  did  he 
ever  wearjr  the  Pfeitience  of  his  Auditors.  No 
ray  of  Wit,  'Humour,  or  Levity,  pervaded 
his  Speeches.  He  neither  introduced  into 
them  Metaphors,  IHgressdons,  noi*' Citations. 
Aft  was  Fact  and  Business.     His  language 
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bad  nothing,  in  it  awiniated  or  elevated. 
ScOTceiy  was  it,  indeed,  always  correct^  or 
exempt  from  mme  little  Inelegances  of  Bic- 
tipn^  But  it  nevfer  was  defective  iiitlle^ 
Ess^«f^s  of  Perspiduity,  Brevity,  and  tbof* 
rough' Ihfbrtna^on.  He  used  to  remind  me 
g£  a  Man  crossing  a  Torrent  on  Stones ;  bxsA 
SO'  carefully  did  he  place  bis  Foot  at^  evei^ 
St^p,  as  never  once  to  wet  Jhis  Shoe.  •  I  have) 
seen  him,  before  a  crowded  House,  acquit 
hiteselfwitb  wonderAil  Dexterity,  while- Secre- 
tary at  War,  when  officially  addressing  Far^ 
liament.  Such  Qualifications,  Crven  *  indepen^ 
dent  of  the  supposed  Favor  of  the  Sovereign, 
necessarily  rendered  him  an  Object  of  Re- 
spect and  of  Attention  to  every  Party. 

Rigby,  sole  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  occu^ 
pied  Scarcely  an  inferior  Place  to  Jenkinson, 
in  the  public  Estimation.  As  if  he  had 
meant  to  shew,  that  he  acted  independently 
of  Ministers,  he  never  sat  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House ;  but  he  did-  not  on  that 
Account  give  the  less  unqualified  Support  to 
Administration.  When  in  his  Place,  he  was 
invariably  habited  in  a  full  dressed  suit  of 
Gloatb&,  eommonly,  of  a  purple  or  dark  <^olour, 
wii^outLace  or  Embroidery,  <  close  buttoned, 
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with  his  Sword  thnist  .through  the.  pqcfcet* 
His  Countenance  was  very  expressiwi  butiM>t 
of  Genius;  still  less  did.it  indiqat0  Tim»iltX 
or  Modesty.  AU  the  Ciomforts  of  the  P^y* 
Office  seemed  to  be  eloquently  depictwed 
in  it ;  and  the  "  Lumen  pwrpwreum**  which 
bfiiamed  from  his  Features,  served  as.  a  Com- 
ment on  the  Text  of  "  Junius,"  wh^i^he. 
panegyrises  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  solitstfy 
I^otection  of"  blushing  Merit'*  in  Mr.  Rjgby's 
person.  His  manner^  ronghi  yet  ^wds.^  h^^^ 
but .  manly, .  admirably  set  pff  whatever  ^nti- 
m^nts  he  uttered  in  Parliament.  Like  J^nkin* 
son,  |3^  borrowed  neither  from  antient,  nor 
from  modern  Authors.  His  Eloquence  was  aU 
together  his  own,  simple,  strong,  and  natural; 
addressed,  not  to  the  Fancy,  but  to  the  plain 
CJomprehension  of  his  H$arers»  Wha&ev€i5he 
meant, .  hei  expressed  indeed  without  Cirqmn* 
locution,  c»r  Dedamatipn.  There  was  a^happy 
Audacity  about  his  Forehead,  which  mn9t 
have  been  the  gifl  of  Nature:  Art  qdtdd 
never  attain  to  it  by  any  Efforts.  He  seeii^ed 
neither  to  fear,  nor  even  to  respect  the  |Iouse> 
whose  composition  he  well  knewj  aii4  tp  ttie 
Members. of  which  Assembly,  he  never  ap- 
paared  to  give  Credit  for  any  portipn  of 
^yii:tue^  Patriotii|m,  or  Public  Spkit.  ^f^ri^sQin^ 


concealing  diese  Sentiments,  he  insinuated, 
or  even  pronounced  them,  without  Disguise ; 
and  from  his  JLips  diey  neither  excited  sur- 
prize, nor  even  commonly  awakened  Repre* 
hension. 

If  Jenkinson  might  be  estee^ied  the  secret 
Orkcle,  to  whom  all  those  Men  denominated 
the  King's  jPrwncfe,  constantly  Iboked  for 
direction  in  difficult  Cas^s,  such  as  occa- 
sionally arose ;  Rigby  was  the  avowed  Stan- 
dard round  which  they  rallied.  Their  Kum- 
bers  were  considerable,  though  differently 
reported;  and  they  were  supposed  by  no 
Means  to  take  their  Directions  implicitly  on 
all  Occasions,  from  the  Treasury.  «*  Junius** 
treats  them  with  his  accustomed  Severity. 
"  Ministers,"  says '  he,  when  speaking  of 
Parliament,  "  are  no  longer  the  public  Ser- 
**  vants  of  the  State,  but  the  private  Do- 
"  mestics  of  the  Sovereign.  One  particular 
"  Class  of  Men  are  permitted  to  call  them- 
<^  selves  the  King's  Friends,  as  if  the  body  of 
"the  People  were  the  Kitig's  enemies:  or 
"  as  if  His  Majesty  looked  for  a  Resource  ot 
"Consolation  in  the  Attachment  of  a  few 
**  Favourites,  against  the  general  Contempt 
"  and  Detestation  of  his  Subjects.    Edward 


<<  and  Ribhatd  the  Second^  made  the  same 
"  Distinction  between  the  collective  Body  of 
<<  the  Pecker  ^nd  a  contemptible  Party  who 
«  surrounded  the  Throne**'  As  they  grew 
up  and  encreased  with  the  American  War,  so 
with  its  Termination,  they  seemed  to  become 
extinct^  After  Pitt's  victory  over  "  the  Co- 
V  alition,"  .  and  the  Qonyoqatimi  of  a  new 
Parlitupent  in  1784,  tjie  King's  Friends  were 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Housq  of  Com- 
mons. But^  i>  was  not  sa  in  178 1,  under 
Lord  North,  when  Jenkinson  and  Eigby  were 
supposed^  however  erroneouply,  to  be  more 
in  the  reaX  Secret  of  the  Crown, .  than  the 
First  Minister  himself*  A  very  select  Party 
usually  adjourned  ta  the  Pay  Office,  afte^.late 
Evepings  >in  ,tbe  House  of  Comn;ionsb  where 
t^e  gpod  Cjheer  aujd  the  Claret,  qblitarated  all 
painful  Recollections  connected  with  public 
Aflyi:s« 

The  post  pf  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  whom  we 
have  ^uQce  seen,  aflter  ostensibly  filling  the 
0^ce:  of  Colonial  Secretary,  of  Stfyfce,  for  a 
fev  .'Weeks^.  on  the  Resignation  of  Lord 
^GfO]|^.  Grermain,  raised  in  the  Winter  of 
Lifpi^  :by  Jtfr.  Pitt,  like  so  many  otljer  in- 


dividuals»  to  the  rank  of  a  Britii^  Peer. 
He  might  be  considered  as  the  Nestor  of 
the  Ministry,  and  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  In  his  Figure,  Manner,  and  Deport- 
ment, the  very  essence  of  Form,  he  regularly 
took  his  place  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  dressed 
In  all  Points  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  the 
Drawing  Room  at  St.  James's.  Hk  Eloquence 
was  of  the  same  description  as  himself,  precise, 
grave,  And  constrained;  unilluminated  by 
Taste,  and  calculated  to  convince,  more  than 
to  exhilarate,  or  electrify  his  Audience.  The 
respect  due  to  his  age,  character,  and  employ- 
ment, rather  than  the  force  or  novelty  of  hi» 
arguments,  commonly  secured  him  a  patient 
hearing  j  but  he  was  neither  listened  to  with 
Enthusiasm,  nor  regretted,  when  he  ceased  to 
exert  his  abilities  in  support  of  the  Measures  of 
Administration. 

The  Attorney  General,  Wallace,  as  well  as 
Mansfield,  Solicitor  General,  were  men  of  ac- 
knowledged talents.  Parliamentary,  no  less 
than  Professional.  But  it  might  be  esteemed 
in  some  degree  their  .misf(Mtune,  that  havihg 
recently  succeeded  two  persons  so  eminent  as 
Thurlow  alid  Wedderbum,  the  House  could 
not  avoid  judging  of  them  more  by  company 
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son  with  their  predecesscnrs,  than  by  their  oWii 
intrinsic  merit.  .  Both  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  General  were  moreover  obscured  in 
the  superior  Energy  that  characterized  Mr. 
Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
and  since  created  Viscount  Melville.  His 
figure  tall,  manly,  and  advantageous;  his 
Countenance,  open,  cheerful,  and  expres- 
sive, prejudiced  in  his  favor.  Neither  the 
Scotticisms  with  which  his  Speeches  abound- 
edf  nor  an. Accent  peculiarly  Northern,  as. 
weH  as  uncouth,  could  prevent  his  assuming 
and  maintaining  that  place  in  the  Minis« 
terial  ranks,  to  which  his  pre-eminent  parts 
entitled  him.  These  very  defects  of  Elo- 
cution or  of  Diction,  by  the  ludicrous  effect 
that  they  produced,  became  often  converted 
into  advantages;  as  they  unavoidably  operated 
to  force  a  smile  fi'om  his  bitterest  Opponents, 
and  chequered  with  momentary  good  humor, 
the.  Personalities  of  Debate.  The  apparent 
frankness  of  his,  manner,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  with  Jenkinson,  conciliated 
or  disarmed  in  some  measure  those^  whose 
political  opinions  were  most  adverse  to  Go- 
vernment. Never  did  any. man  conceal 
deeper  views  of  every  kind,  under  the  ap» 
peacaa<:e.cf. careless  inattention,  to  .self4ii*i 
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If«»tatJQ«,  ^n«l  iwiai»]l^»rr«^sed  }ty  aoy  Ti- 
aaij^ky.  Jf  *kff4wlf^^  »o  Qrmmfi)^  pf 
%^,  fuid  «o  S(e»)iti.es  pf  C9flapo»Hioi);»  it 

Yit»  mpmm*  tp  ffppHfp  |h(e»>  pf  mr  Pieftr 

9»€Mpy  i»  at^}i^  S^nm*  (Or  ip  ^14  A^iliity, 
Ue  wjnb  !«4ee4»  w^JfeM^f  «|Kpq?ting  J^r4 
9eprge  CJ^^miun  himsi^,  i^  flaogt  poyfrer^ 
jd4WilMry  w^KWn  l^  Nort^  <5pi»14  ^owf  of 
p^ss^ssipg  in  tiffi  JJmer^of^^.  T)v>^^  el^- 
'yttfid  }n  *h«  Tr^qino^p  of  Scptph  JjfrifiprfH 
d««p«>  j|q4  Ifimg  afi(Piptomf4  tp  pfefujl  ajt  jil^t 
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Bar  of  that  Country ;  hii^  Mitid^  which  dts-^ 
da^ed  80  confined  e  Sphere  of  Action^  pro<^ 
pelled  him  to  try  his  Force  on  a  greater 
Theatre.    Animated  by  this  Resolution^  htf 
quitted  the  Study  of  Law^  for  the  career 
of  Politics ;  and  in  Defiance  ot  erery  Im-» 
pedimeht^  tentur^     to    seek    Fortune    in 
an  English  House  of  Commons.    Conscious 
of  his  own  intellectual  Powers^  and  guided 
by    a  profound^  but  well-regulated    Ambi- 
tiorif  he  already  aspired  to  Offices  and  Si- 
tuations^  seemingly  beyond  the  Pale  of  hisi 
legal  Profession.      India^    he    thought^   and 
wisely  thought^  opened  to  him  a  Field  worthy 
of  his  talents ;  and  the  state  of  Danger^  as 
well  as  of  Disorder,  into  which  those  exten-^ 
sive  Dominions    had  been  thrown,  by  thef 
Mismanagement  or  Incapacity  of  the  East* 
India  Company's  Servants,  particularly  on  the 
coast   of   Coromaiidel,    necessarily    brought 
their  Affairs  under  Parliamentary  Discussion. 
The  Occasion  was  favourable,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  with  Promptitude  and  Decision. 
Placed  soon  afterwards  at  the  Head  of  a 
Secret  Committee,  appointed  to  enquire  inta 
the  Causes  of  the  War  existing  in  the  Car- 
natic ;  he  there  laid  the  Foundation  of  th(s 
Power  which  we  have  since  seen  him  exer« 
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cise  as  a  Miiiirter  of  that  Department,  under 
the  Adnunistration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  daring  many 
8ucQe«6i?e  Years.  <  Expensive  from  natural 
Character,  always  blending  Conviviality  with 
Basiness,  and  regardless  of  Money,  except 
as  constituting  the  Source  of  Enjoyment ;  he 
never  failed  to  form  one  of  the  festive  Party 
which  met  at  the  Pay-Office.  :  Closely  con- 
nected in  Politics,  no  less  than  by  Habits 
of  Life  and  private  Friendship,  with  Rigby; 
they  might  be  said  to  act  indeed,  in  secret 
Unison,  ^nd  to  lend  each  other  a  mutual 
Assistance  on  every  Occasion. 

The  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  occu- 
pied a  very  different  place  in  the  scale  of  Mi* 
nisterial  importance,  under  Jjovd  North's  Ad- 
ministration. Sir  Grey  Copper  was  confined 
^  the  mere  Official  duties  of  his  Post;  but 
Robinson  might  be  cousidered  as  one  of  the 
most. essential  Functionaries  of  the  Executive 
Government  I  knew  him  intimately,  both 
in,  and  out  of  Office,  A  Native  of  the  County 
of  Westmordwid,  descended  from  an  obficnre 
familyt  and  unadorned  with  any  accomplish- 
ments of  Education,  he  nevertheless  displayed 
n)any  qualifications  that  fitted  him  admirably 
for  his  situation*  He  possessed  solid  ju%- 
nnSI 


A^n  cetttbined  t^lttt  HbMTdettcl  i&d  eod«i^ 
Initfalf  matibiers ;  Was  datable*  ef  ^tm^p^i. 
Mtioili  and  by  tto  ffieMti  wadMd  dedislMtir 

On  hitti  d^tolted  that  deKcMe  add  lifdi* 

dendttiinAtidti  of  The  Manapihetu  ofiheHmst 
qfC&mwfdnir  a  Brdttch  dt  Adihihistratiofi  uft^ 
ftxrtuiisitely  interW6tren  witti^  anil  insepmlMf 
frotii^  the  Oenias  o^tbe  Brkiih  Cotiiitltirti^n } 
perhaps,  of^  every  Form  of  GovetntMtit  Jft 
whieh  Detnoci^Acyi  or  popular  B,eprefeuUilAoh, 
makes  an  essential  part.  Towards  tbe  o\(9b^ 
of  an  unfortunate  War,  when  the  Ministry 
was  threatened  with  abuttal,  6v  alnlofirt;  ttiotithly 
Dtssototion,  and  when  a  nilmefoUfi^Ot^K>«iti^tt 
acqiiired  stl^etigtb,  ib  propofiidii  ti^  the  Nfl^ 
tioiial  ifujsfortlitteii  this  iifiabagiemeiitiigqtiii^ 
uivdeasttig  vigilance*.  Robinioti'wu  the  De^ 
posttory  of  the  "  Livrt  rMgi^*'  whefre  Wert^ 
supposed,  or  averted  to  te.<c6titaflied,  th# 
Ninves  df  thote  Members  of  one,  if  bot  o^ 
both  Houfiei  of  Patliftmefit,  tvho  were  re^ 
tained  by,  aad  devoted  to,  ihe  AdhsibtetratiOn. 
But,  h  was  not  o«iIy  ift  tbe  secret  Arrai^^ 
ments  of  Ojfficial  Businese,  that  be  mabifeMed 
dexterity  and  energy  of  Character.  He  ttiMre 
than:  once  eiMrcised  with  equiil  ability  aA^- 
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effect^  the  Functions  of  higher  Offices  of 
State»  It  was  he,  who,  on  the  Refusal  of 
Lord  Weymouth,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Southern  Department ;  counter-signed  the 
Secret  Orders,  which  were  sent  out  to 
Madras,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1778,  by  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  authorizing  the  immediate 
Attack  of  Pondicherry.  To  the  manly  de- 
cision of  this  timely  Measure,  embraced  by 
Lord  North  at  a  moment  when  the  war  with 
France,  though  inevitable  and  impending, 
was  not  actually  commenced ;  we  owed  the 
Capture  of  that  important  Settlement,  the 
chief  Establishment  of  the  Enemy  on  the  Co- 
romandel  Coast,  which  gave  us  an  Ascendant 
over  the  French,  during  the  whole  future 
course  of  Hostilities  in  India. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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